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(6) Mahababpuram : Arjuna’s penance, after repair. 

(c) Mahabalipuram : Axjuna’s penance, detail of figure bolding a cornucopia. 

(d) Mahababpuram ; Aijuna’s penance, detail of the penitent cat. 

XXXIV. — (a) Seated Buddha found in a relic chamber of the Dbammayazika Pagoda, 
Pagan. 

(6) A subsidiary temple on the platform of the Dbammayazika Pagoda, Pagan. 

(c) Terracotta votive tablet found in the excavation at a mound near Ejnmun- 
gyon Village, Fmawza, Old Prome. 
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Plate XXXIV— conit?. 

(d) Terracotta plaque found in the excavation at a mound near Kinmungyon 

Village, Hmawza, Old Prome. 

(e) Seated Buddha flanked hy a disciple (frament only) found at Hmawza, Old 

Prome. 

(/) Seated Buddha (headless) found at Hmawza, Old Prome. 

(y) Seated Buddha flanked by a disciple (fragment only) fooud at Hmawza, Old 
Prome. 


Qi) Seated Buddha found in a ruined temple near Ananda Pagoda, Pagan. 

„ XXXV.— (ff) Fragments of door-jambs recovered from the Khandiya Deul at Khiching, 

Mayurbhanj. 

(6) Female figure with child recovered from Khandiya Deul, Khiching. 

(c) A naga recovered from the Khandiya Deul at Khiching. 

(d) Three female figures, recovered from the Khandiya Deul at Khiching. 

(e) Siva Nataraja from Khiching. 

„ XXXVI.— (a) Samath, bronze casket with domical hd. 

(6) Sarnath, Buddhist monk’s bottle of bronze. 

(c) Image of Brahma from Java. 

(d) Sun image in a niche from Bhumara. Gupta period. 

(e) Siva Nataraja from Chittagong, Bengal. 

„ XXXVII. — (a) Chaturmukha linga from Java ; figure of Suiya. 

(6) Chaturmukha linga from Java : figure of Vishnu. 

(c) Chaturmukha linga from Java : fi'gUre of Brahma. 

(d) Chaturmukha linga from Java : figure of Siva. 

„ XXXVIII. — (a) Siva Nataraja from Southern India. 

(6) Garuda from Panchasara near Eampal, District Dacca. 

(c) Garuda from Lhasa, Tibet. 

(d) Coins of new type acquired for the Indian Museum. 

(e) Coins of new type acquired for the Indian Museum. 

(/) Inscribed Lakshmi-Narayana from Mathura. Front. 

(ff) Inscribed Lakshmi-Narayana from Mathura. Back. 

„ XXXIX. — (a) Avalokitesvara from Bandarbazar, District Sylhet. 

(b) Trivikrama from Jora Deul, District Dacca. 

(c) i. Unidentified relief, ii. An attempt to crush the Buddha. 

(d) i. The Temptation, ii. Buddha with three mutilated persons. 

(e) A novel representation of the Bath of the Bodhisattva. 

„ XiL. — (a) Image of Naga Dadhikama found at Mathura. 

(b) Fish incarnation of Vishnu at Bajrajogini, near Eampal, District Dacca. 

(c) Siva-linga with Parvati, Kagaripura, District Dacca. 

(d) Wooden image of Vishnu from Muradnagar, District Tippera. 

(e) Chandi (?) from Sonarang, Dacca Museum. 

(/) Buddhist (?) goddess from Tippera District (Dacca Museum). 

„ XU.— (tf) Facade of Cave No. 4 at Bagh (Gwalior State). Before clearance of debris. 

(6) Facade of Cave No. 4 at Bagh (Gwalior State). After clearance of debris. 

(c) Interior of Cave No. 5 at Bagh (Gwalior State). Before clearance of debris. 

(d) Interior of Cave No. 5 at Bagh (Gwalior State). After clearance of debris. 

„ XLTI.— («) The Samrat ganira and Narivalaya yantra in Jaisingh’e 'observatory at Ujjain 

. • (Gwalior State). After conservation. 

- (b) The Digamsa yanlta in Jaisingh’s observatory at Ujjain( Gwalior State). 
After restoration. 
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Plate XUl—contd. 

(o) Madrasa tomb at Chanderi (Gwalior State). After conservation. 

(d) Some images from the ruins of ‘Jaina temples at Budhi Chanderi (Gwalior 

State), collected and arranged after clearance of site. 

„ XLIII. — (a) A large brick building excavated in a mound at Pawaya (Gwalior State). 

(b) Terracotta heads and carved bricks excavated at Pawaya (Gwalior State) 

(e) Piece of lintel of a large gateway excavated at Pawaya (Gwalior State). 

(d) Piece of lintel of a large gateway excavated at Pawaya (Gwalior State). 

(e) Brahmanical rook-cut sculptures near Budhi Chanderi (Gwalior State) 
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CONSERVATION 

TT is TOtli mucli regret that I have to record the great loss tliat the Introductory 
Archseological Department has sustained hy the untimely death of Dr. 

D. B. Spooner, O.B.E., B.A., Ph.D., on January 30th, 1925. Dr. Spooner was 
a scholar of rare distinction and had served in the Department from the 
year 1906, where he did extremely good work in an unassuming manner. 

He commenced his career in the Aichmological Deportment as Superintendent 
of the Frontier Circle being afterwards transferred in the same capacity to the 
Eastern Circle which in those days included what is now the Central and 
Eastern Circles. In the year 1917 he was appointed Deputy Director General 
which post he held till the time of his death. He officiated as Director General 
several times during Sir John Marshall’s absence and should under ordinary 
circumstances have been editing this report. During the period when the report 
is usually compiled Sir John Marshall was ver)'- much occupied in conducting 
the excavations (1925-26) in Sind and therefore the task of editing it has 
fallen upon me and I should acknowledge the very great assistance which Rai 
Bahadur Daya Sam Sahni has given me in its execution. 

The grant for the conservation of our ancient monuments was the same 
as that for the previous ymar viz. — Bs. 6,52,200 while for exploration Bs. 12,000 
were allotted. But notwithstanding the fact that a considerably larger amount 
could have been expended without difficulty, plenty of useful work has been 
undertaken and carried out, to which assertion is is hoped the following pages 
will testify. 
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“A sum of Es. 1,32,033 was spent on the conservation of Muhammadan 
and British Monuments in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Out of 
this amount Es. 51,202 were expended by the Archaeological Superintendent 
(Es. 22,159 on special repairs and Es. 29,043 on annual repairs) and Es. 39,995 
by the Public Works Department (Es. 20,425 on special repairs and Es. 19,570 
on annual repairs) and the balance of Es. 40,836 went to the maintenance of 
the archaeological gardens. 

“The repairs and maintenanqe of the protected monuments in the Agra 
District, the execution of which, as remarked in the last year’s report, has 
been transferred to the Archaeological Department, were carried out depart- 
mentally. They consisted of no less than 9 works of a special nature, besides 
a large number of petty works executed in connection with annual repairs. 
At the Agra Fort the conservation of the Moti Masjid, Machhi Bhawan and 
Jahangiri Mahal was continued from the last year and the pavement of the 
courtyard to the north of Jahangiri Mahal was completed. The outer court- 
yard to the east of the Mahal is also to be paved and this it is proposed to 
take in hand next year. Among the minor works executed at the Fort 
were the relaying of part of the missing pavement of the Alrbari Mahal 
and the dismantling and rebuilding of the east yuldasta of the north gate 
in the fore-court of the Diwan-i-Am w'hich was in imminent danger of col- 
lapse. 


“At the Taj Mahal the chief rvork undertaken was the dismantling and 
re-constructing of the dome surmounting the north-west minar. Owing to the 
rusting of the central iron rod the maujpatti or lotus cresting had cracked and 
the finial had become very shaky. The rod has been replaced by a new 
galvanised one and the mauipaiti and finial reset. The work although a small 
one required a very high and strong scafiolding which formed the heaviest item 
in its cost. Other works executed at the Taj were the repairs to the roofs 
of the colonnades surrounding the fore-court, underpinning and pointing the 
compartments and verandahs of the enclosure used as a chick nursery and 
filling up the open joints in the parapet walls of the mosque and jaiml making 


them water-tight. 

“Mention should also be made of the replacement of the old underground 
lighting cable at the Taj by a new armoured cable, a wmrk which was executed 
under the direction of the Electrical Engineer, United Provinces. The old cable 
which had been in position for more than thirteen years, had become defective 
and often the lighting, particularly in the shrine, was interrupted. The new 
cable, which is of an improved type, should put an end to this trouble. Now 
that Agra has been provided with an electrical installation it is under considera- 
tion as to whether it will not be more economical and satisfactory to obtain 
curient from the city supply and put the Taj engine to other uses. 

“ At the Earn Bagh the modern additions which had been made to the 
old baradaris were dismantled and the haradaris restored. The Earn Bagh is 
one of the oldest Mughal gardens in India, its present name being, probably, 
the corruption of Aram Bagh {the garden of rest). Of its ancient buildings 
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only a few chhatris and a marble platform with a central tank and a haradari United 

on either side now exist. These haradaris were transformed sometime ago into 

two rest houses, one for Europeans and the other for Indians. But as 

lay outside the city, where there are now a number of European and Indian Monuments 

hotels, they had ceased to perform their original functions and it was, therefore, 

considered desirable to dismantle them and bring back the old baradaris as 

far as possible to their former form. The removal of modern additions revealed 

many interesting features which have been restored (Plate I). The work is 

still in progress and will be completed next year. 

“In consequence of heavy rain and abnormal floods in the Jumna river 
in the month of October, the compound walls of several buildings particularly 
• of those standing on the river bank viz. the Khan-i-Alam garden near the 
Taj, Itimad-ud-Daulah, Chini-ka-Eauza and Earn Bagh were badly damaged- 
A special estimate for their immediate repairs was framed and the damage 
was made good. For future record stone tablets indicating the highest flood 
level and the date (7th October 1924) have been set in the river-side walls of 
the Khan-i-Alam garden and the Earn Bagh ; at Itimad-ud-Daulah the record 
was engraved on the north plinth of the pavilion facing the Jumna. 

" At the Eoman Catholic Cemetery the Padre Santos’ Chapel has been 
provided with new iron grated doors, and the missing facing stones on the 
dome of the tomb adjacent to that of Thomas Gnnner have been reiflaced 
by new ones. Many dilapidated tombs have been thoroughly repaired and 
a portion of the compound wall which collapsed in the heavy rain, mentioned 
above, has been rebuilt. The work of extending the archeeological office building 
continued from the last year, has been completed. The extension consists 
■of two rooms for the accommodation of Conservation Assistants and drafts- 
men. 

“ At Akbar’s tomb, Sikandra, the restoration of the west end of the Sikandra 
western causeway mentioned in the last year’s report has been executed. The 
estimate for the work amounted to Es. 5,700, but by re-using the old serviceable 
stones and with the low tender rate, it was completed at a cost of Es. 3,639 
only, and the saving of Es. 2,061 has been re-appropriated for other works. 

The mosaic work at the Akbar’s tomb which consists of white marble set in 
red sand-stone shows signs of decay, and many of its inlaid pieces have become 
loose or have disappeared. The restoration of this whole inlay ornamentation 
is a very big work, requiring a special estimate and grant. A start was, however, 
made on it during the year under report out of the annual repairs grant and 
it is proposed to do it gradually as far as funds permit. At Maryam’s tomb 
the decayed stone brackets in one of the south-east chhatris were replaced by 
new ones and a shaft ivhich was out of plumb was dismantled and rebuilt. 

The roof of the Kanch Mahal was made water-tight and a few broken patches 
in its floor were repaired. The tube well at the Kanch Mahal which was 
being constructed by the Public Health Department has been completed. The 
proposal is to provide an engine and pumping plent for the irrigation of 
'the garden in Akbar’s tomb. An estimate for tie erection of an engine 
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house has been prepared and this will be undertaken departmentally next 
year. Petty repairs were carried coit at Sadiq Khan’s and Salabat Khan’s 
tombsj Avhere the approach path to the extent of some 350 ft. was 

remetalled. 

“ At Fathpur Sikri the paved pathway to the Rang Mahal which was 
commenced last year has been completed. The palace is reputed to be the 
birth place of the Emperor Jahangir, but the statement does not receive any 
support from original historical works. The Emperor Alrbar had lost several 
of his children before Jahangir was born and he was very anxious that a 
son should survive to succeed him on the throne. Jahangir writes in his 
Memoirs “ At the time when my venerated father was on the look out 
for a son, a dervish of the name of Shaikh Salim, a man of ecstatic 
condition, ■who had traversed many of the stages of life, had his abode 

on a hill near Sikri, one of the villages of Agra, and the people of that 
neighbourhood had complete trust in him. As my father was very submis- 
sive to dervishes, he also visited him. One day when waiting on him and in 
a state of distraction, he asked him how many sons he should have. The 

Shaikh replied, 'The Giver who gives without being asked ■null bestow three 

sons on you.’ My father said, ‘I have made a vow that, casting my first 
son on the skirt of your favour, I will make your friendship and kindness his 
protection and preserver’”.^ According to a local tradition Akbar ordered the 
erection of the Rang Mahal, when he learnt of the possibility of a child being 
born and sent his wife to stay there in close vicinity to the Saint ; but 
there is nothing to prove that the birth of Jahangir actually took place in 
that palace. On the contrary the Emperor says, “ MTien my mother came near 
the time of her delivery, he (Akbar) sent her to the Shaikh’s house that I 
might be born there.”^ It seems that the queen stayed in the Rang Mahal 
ivith all her establishment, but repaired to the Saint’s house for the auspicious 
event. The assumption that the palace was constructed for the special purpose 
of the stay of Jahangir’s mother appears to have given rise to the tradition 
that the Emperor was born there. The Rang Mahal is, therefore, the first 
palace built by Altbar at Fathpur Sikri, which he subsequently made his capi- 
tal and embellished -uith magnificient and ornatfe buildings which still attract 
people from afar. The palace lies in the neighbourhood of the residential 
houses of the Pirzadas or the descendants of Shaikh Salim Chishti, and as 
the approach to it led through the compounds of their houses, it was not 
without inconvenience that visitors could inspect it. The pathway has given 
an easy access to the building which is now more frequently visited by the 
public. 

“ Repairs were undertaken at the Chor Darwaza, one of the several gate- 
■Ways of the walled toum of Fathpur Sikri, which had been badly damaged 
by the heavy rain mentioned above and stood in need of immediate repairs. 


' The Tumk-i- Jalmngiri oi Memoirs ot Jahangir, English translation by Rogers nrd RerorWge, gage 2. 
’ Op. cii. 
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At the palaces the chief ^vor]^s executed under the head of annual repair's were United 
as follows Provinces 

(a) Eestoration of the building known as the kitchen. 

(b) Eepairs to Chanderpol Darwaza which included the repaving of its Monuments 

floor with coursed rubble masonry, relaying its roof with concrete 
and underpinning and pointing its walls. 

(c) Eeplacement of the decayed stone shafts, brackets and capitals in 

two openings of Birbal’s stable. 

“ The contribution works at the Dargah of Shaikh Salim Chishti mentioned 
in the last year’s report have been completed. Other works executed under 
this head were the paving of the cJiabutra to the east of Ifawab Islam Khan’s 
tomb and the clearancfe of the birkha or the water reservoir under the court- 


yard of the Dargah opposite the Badshahi Gate. The birkJia consists of a 
vast water tanlc surrounded by arched galleries with a staircase descending to 
it from the pavement of the courtyard. On account of the scarcity of drink- 
ing water at Fathpui' Sikri it was constructed to collect rain water from the 
roof of the shrine of the Saint and the neighbouring buildings. This purpose 
it still serves and supplies drinldng water to devotees and the public residing 
in the neighbourhood. But for a very long time it had not been cleaned, 
with the result that a considerable quantity of mud had accumulated in it. 

The work, however, was made easy by the discovery of an outlet which was 
not knoum before. A plan of the reservoir indicating the outlet has been pre- 
pared and it vdll now be possible to clean the tank annually. 

"The old fort of Jagner which stands on the top of a rocky hill is related /ojaer 
to owe its origin to the Hindu rulers of the country, but it was rebuilt dining 
the time of the Emperor Alibar, as recorded by a Kagari inscription dated 
Sambat 1628 (1571 A.D.) on the red sandstone gateway of its inner court. 

In the year 1915 a conservation note was drawn up for its repairs by the 
late SB’. Gordon Sanderson, who had, however, suggested that no extravagant 
programme for the restoration of the structure should be embarked upon, but 
the fort and the buildings contained in it should be rescued from falling into 
total ruin. Initial measm'es of conservation, however, had not been undertaken 
before the year under report. All the jungle growing on the walls of the fort 
and on the buildings has now been removed, and the inner courtyard together 
vdth the gateways has been cleared of debris (Plate II, a and &). The cracked 
lintels— two in the gateway of the inner court and one in the main entrance 
to the north— were supported by rubble masonry piers. 

“At Luclmow the special repairs to the Kazmain continued from the last Jywcl-no!# 
year have been completed, and the surrounding chambers used as residences 
were evacuated. The paving of the inner compound vith small lakJiauri bricks 
and the clearance of the chambers mentioned above, of mud infillings and 
unsightly straw chliappars erected by their occupants have resulted in a marked 
improvement to the building. Other works carried out at Lucknow weie 
repairs to certain monuments damaged by floods and the renewal of a wheel 
of one of the cannon at the Eesidency. 
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“ At Jaunpur repairs were undertaken at tJie Jami mosque where the ablu- 
tion tank, which leaked was made water-tight, cracks in the west wall. filled 
in, and broken famalas replaced by new ones. The floors of the gateway of 
the Fort and of liammam were relaid with kankar and the open joints in the 
ashlar masonry on the west front of the gate were pointed. The floor of the 
Sherzaman Khan-ka-Rauza, which had been dug up by porcupines, was also 
laid with concrete, and a new wire fencing was provided to the approach road 
at the south end of the Sai bridge at Sikrara. 

“ At Benares the water-pipe supplying water to the tank in the Aurangzeb’s 
mosque was refixed and wooden doors were provided to the opening of the 
north stairway leading to the roof. The ground adjoining the Battis Khamba 
was levelled and the chabulra exposed ; at the same 'time the grave to the 
south was repaired and made tidy. 

“ In the Etawah District the dilapidated gatew'ays of the Ekdil and Ajitmal 
Sarais were repaired. In the former a broken arch was supported by a brick 
masonry relieving arch and the loose facing stones together with a few chhajja 
slabs and brackets w’ere reset. At the Ajitmal Sarai the broken arch of the 
west gateway was rebuilt and the cracks in the roof were grouted. Wooden doors 
were provided to the entrance of the staircase leading to the roof, and the decayed 
brick-work of the northern chhatri was repaired. The sarais of Ekdil and Ajit- 
mal lie on the Etawah-Kalpi Road, about 6 and 24 miles respectively from 
Etawah. The Ekdil Sarai bears an inscription on its east gate to the effect 
that it w'as constructed by one Ekdil Khan in the year 1046 A. H. (1636-7 
A. D.). The Ajitmal Sarai is approximately of the same date. Both these 
Sarais stand on the ancient road passing through Agra and Etawah to 
Bengal. 

“ At Sardhana the dilapidated graves in the Roman Catholic Cemetery were 
repaired. As mentioned in the last year’s report it w'as agreed to pay a moiety 
of the expenditure incurred by the Mission on the repairs to the Roman Catholic 
Church of Sardhana. A sura of Rs. 7,500 w'as paid to the Mission last year 
and the balance of Rs. 2,367-8-0 was given during the year under report. 

“ T he Taj Mahal gardens w'ere maintained in good condition throughout the 
year. The new' floral scheme and the introduction of more coloured foliage 
plants into the shrubberies had a very satisfactory effect. A large number of 
new rose trees Was obtained and planted in the rose gardens which have there- 
by been considerably improved. The canna gardens w'ere also w'ell looked after 
and gave a good show of bloom. The lawns are gradually being taken in hand, 
four plots having been trenched and regrassed during the year under report. 
Some gold fish were obtained and placed in the central tank, which w'as fur- 
ther improved by the planting of some lotus plants presented by Mr. R. L. 
Clarke, the Commissioner of Agra. The nurseries at the Khan-i-Alam garden 
supplied all the plants required in the other archeological gardens at Agia, 
and in addition contributed considerably to the revenue. Propagation received 
due attention, and the sweet pea collection in particular was much improved. 
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Tlie lower part of tie nurseries sufiered some damage from tie floods and United 
a number of cirysantiemums and otier plants were destroyed. Provinces 

“At tie Port efioits Were made to improve the shrubberies, climbers ^^^d 
turf which still are not very satisfactory. In the Itimadu-d-Daulah garden Monuments 
the lawns and shrubberies received due attention. A few trees were removed 
from the shrubberies to let in more light, and new shrubs were planted where 
necessary. The shrubberies really require entire replanting, but this is not 
feasible until the proposed conservation of the causeways has been comideted. 

At the Rambagh a large number of fruit trees were planted, and from the 
present rate of progress it is believed that the whole garden will be replanted 
in the course of the next two or three years. The Jumna floods did great 
damage here, nearly all the newly planted trees having been destroyed. As far as 
possible all this damage has been repaired, but considerable labour was entailed 
in clearing the garden of silt and rubbish left behind by the floods. The 
Ohini-ka-Eauza garden and the old Roman Catholic Cemetery received the 
usual attention and at the latter casuarinas were planted along the boundary 
walls. 

“ The extensive grounds of Akbar’s tomb, Sikandra, were kept as neat 
as possible. A few shrubberies were planted along the sides of the newly 
paved causeways to the west of the tomb, and all gaps were filled where 
necessary in the old shrubberies. Casualties in the groups of trees planted the 
previous year were replaced. The planting of an avenue of pines (Pinus 
longifolia) from the main entrance to the tomb platform is under consideration. 

Pines Atere included in the original planting of this garden and they would 
therefore be appropriate. 

“ The Residency Garden and the grounds attached to the Nadan Mahal 
and Ibrahim Chishti’s Tomb at Lucknow were maintained in good condition 
throughout the year and kept neat and tidy. 

“ At the Khusro Bagh, Allahabad, the central portion only of the garden 
round the tombs, embracing an area of about six acres has been accepted by 
the Ai'chseological Department. Hitherto this area has not been an independent 
section, but a scheme tor its lay out has been prepared in order to provide 
the tombs with a suitable setting. 

“ It was mentioned last year that the Archreological and Military areas Mncellaneou- 
in the Port at Agra had been separated and that the small charge of two 
annas a head was levied. It may be of interest now to note that a sum of 
Rs. 8,011 has been realised at the gate during the year under review, 
and that this sum added to Es. 3,415 received from shopkeepers licensed to 
trade in the Archceological area fully repays in the first full year's work- 
ing the original cost of the undertaking. 

“ Out of a sum of Es. 83,023 spent on the conservation and maintenance Qg[[,j 
of Muhammadan and British Monuments in the Delhi Province Rs. 17,170 was Province 
expended on special repairs, Rs. 18,274 on annual repairs and Es. 47,579 on the Muhammadan 
maintenance of gardens. On account of the limited grant lor conservation, only 
a tew works of a special nature were carried out during the year the chief 
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of these being the repairs to Sher Shah’s gatewaj" opposite the Purana Qila 
(Plate II c and d), which was one of the city gates of Sher Shah’s Delhi. To 
the east of it is a long range of compartments on either side of the road 
which passes through the gate. These compartments, which are supposed to 
have originally belonged to a bazar, are in an advanced state of decay, and 
the only measures of conservation undertaken here were to clear them of 
debris and make their Walls water-tight in order to prevent them from falling 
into total ruin. The northern bastion of the gate and the connecting Wall 
which had been in a crumbhng state were repaired and strengthened with a 
rubble masonry buttress. On the south a portion of the parapet and a few 
broken merlons crowning it Were rebuilt, and their original features, the arrow 
slits and the machicoulis, restored. The work is still in progress and will be 
completed next year. 

“Connecting the Port gardens with the permanent irrigation Water supply, 
a Work which was commenced last year, has been completed. Another engineer- 
ing Work in connexion with the gardens Was the deepening of a well to the 
west of the Qutb areas and providing it with a steam elevator to supply water 
to the Qutb gardens. 

“ At Huinayun’s tomb a portion of the east enclosure wall w^hich collapsed 
last year during the rains has been rebuilt. The mortuary chambers under the 
terrace containing a large number of graves of the members of the royal 
Mughal family w'ere cleaned of rubbish and the floor of a few of them laid 
with concrete. At the same time the loose paving stones at the south-West 
corner of the terrace were reset and made Avater-tight and the broken slabs 
under the parnalas replaced by new ones. The enclosure wall of Isa Ehan’s 
Mausoleum together with the dwarf wall round the main tomb Were extensively 
underpinned and rebuilt rvhere broken. At Safdarjang’s tomb the loose stone 
railings on either side of the staircases leading to the raised terrace were reset 
and the missing jalis at the tomb proper and the south staircase Were renew'ed. 
The floors of the clihatris standing at the four corners of the enclosure Were 
relaid with concrete and neAV chhajjas, where such Were missing, were provided. 

“ Eepairs were also executed at the Moth-ld-Masid where the back w'all 
and especially the corner turrets were underpinned and liberally treated with 
grouting. The open chambers on the first storey of these , turrets together with 
the projecting windows on the north and south had their floors relaid ivith 
concrete, and the broken plaster was secured. The mosque is" a very interesting 
structure of the Lodi period, and the following story is related in the Khula- 
satu-t-Tawariky about its erection and explains the origin of its curious name 
“ moth ” w'hich is an Indian pulse. 

“ One day Sultan Sikandar Lodi (1488-1617) saw' a grain of moth in the 
Jami Mosque which he held up and handed over to his Avise and sagacious 
minister Mian Bhoia (Parishta part I, p. 191 has Bhura) who made an obei- 
sance and took it. The latter considered that, as the grain had received the honour 


‘ Khulasatn-t-Tawnrikh by Siijan Eai of Batola, edited by Slaulvi Zafar Hasan, 1918, p. "28. 
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of the touch of the emperor’s hand, he should' make arrangements to give it Delhi 
an everlasting fame. He accordingly sowed it in the orchard attached to his Province 
house, and the plant which grew from it yielded more than 200 grains. T^i^yan'd 
Were multiplied by this process for several years, until from their produce he Monuments 
acquired a large sum of money, which he spent in building an imposing mosque 
in the city of Delhi. He informed the emperor of the erection of the mosque, 
and the story of the grain of moth, and the mosque was thereafter known 
as Moth-ki-Masjid. 

“ Other buildings which received attention were the Bijai Mandal and the 
domed tomb immediately below it to the west. According to Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan the Bijai Mandal was a tower in Jahanpanah, the city of Delhi founded 
by Muhammad Shah Tughlaq, and its original name Was Badi Manzil. Ad- 
joining the Mandal on the east, at a loWer level, is a dilapidated structure 
with heavy grey stone pillars supporting a flat roof which extends as an open 
terrace, while on its north and w'est is a high mound of earth marking probably 
the remains of other ancient buildings lying buried under it. A flight of steps 
and an open passage were, how'ever, disclosed this year at the south-east cor- 
ner and at the back of the domed tomb in the course of removing earth for the 
drainage of rain water. These steps and the passage have been exposed to 
view and it is not unlikely that the clearance of the mound may result in 
new interesting discoveries. Conservation measures applied to the domed tomb 
‘included the provision of an iron bar in each of its open archways to keep 
out cattle, making water-tight its roof and rebuilding the broken clerestory 
windows. At the Bijai Mandal the west wall has been pointed, while breast 
walls have been built at the openings in the winding staircase to prevent 
accidents. 

“ At the tomb of Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq the underground chambers to the 
west Were cleared of the earth and debris accumulated there, and the bulg- 
ing stones in the facing of the outer entrance were dismantled and reset. The 
former Work was executed departmentally. It w'as believed that the graves of 
Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq, his wife and Muhammad Shah Tughlaq lying in the 
central shrme were merely cenotaphs, while their real sepulchres were in a 
crypt beneath them, with an underground passage opening into it. Explora- 
tion rmdertaken met with no success however except to prove that the graves 
are real ones and that there is no vault or cell under them. At the Khirld 
Masjid a glazed earthenware pipe line has been laid to drain off rain water 
from the excavated area round the building, and the broken patches in the 
lower cells have been underpinned. The Wooden doors of the mosque have 
also been repaired and covered with galvanized iron sheets to protect them 
against the attacks of porcupines. In the Delhi Fort the ialiMiam under the 
Bang Mahal, which is used as a godown for the Museum, was paved with 
brick, and the carved marble plinth stone in the central arch of the Mumtaz 
Mahal was restored. 

“Among the minor works may be mentioned (a) the replacement of the 
turnstile at the entrance to the Hauz Khas enclosure by an iron wicket gate ; 

D 
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(b) tie erection of rubble masonry steps bridging over tie vdre fencing on tie 
patiway to Muiammad Siai’s tomb at Khairpur ; (c) repairs to tie roof^ 
parapet ^v‘alls and clihajja of tie baradari surrounding tie Eausianara’s- 
tomb, and fixing wire netted frames in tie openings of its corner 
ckhatris ; (d) pointing tie arcies and Walls of tie Kasimiri Gate ; and (e)' 
rebuilding tie broken steps and making Water-tigit tie roof of the Ciauburji 
Mosque. 

“ At tie Delhi Tort Garden tie usual standard of efficiency Was main- 
tained except in tie case of tie lawns which deteriorated on account of tie 
appearance of several troublesome ’ types of weeds, tie seeds of which are in- 
troduced by tie Jumna water pumped into tie garden for irrigation. Steps, 
have been taken for hand weeding, but for tie proper maintenance of lawns 
it is very necessary to make use of seed filters, if possible, in tie new irriga- 
tion system. 

“ Tie garden of Humayun’s tomb has improved steadily in response tO’ 
tie more liberal New Capital Water Supply installed last year. Tie soil which 
had been impregnated with salt from tie bracldsi well water is gradually 
becoming fresh and clear again, and -this helped a great deal in making tie- 
flower scheme successful. Tie number of casualties amongst the trees and 
shrubs was very small. At tie garden of Safdar Jang’s tomb a start • Was- 
made on tie new scheme of lay out which, it is hoped, will be completed 
next year. In tie Purana Qila grounds tie improvements which took place 
last year by tie introduction of the New Capital Water Supply was maintained, 
although minor difficulties were experienced on account of tie new lines being, 
partially blocked up, at times, through silt accumulating in them. Tie uneven 
surface of the law'ns, due to sinkage and tie porous nature of the soil referred 
to in tie last year’s report, still exists oving to lack of funds for re-dressing. 
The garden of tie Kotla Firoz Shah suffered badly from lack of Water at tie 
commencement of tie year. Tie electrical pump in tie baoli Was abandoned, 
on tie connection of tie garden pipes with New Capital Water Supply, but 
it was not until tie month of May that water w'as made available from tie 
new source. Tie supply, however, rapidly improved matters and, an excellent, 
monsoon was further helpful in making and maintaining tie whole ground 
a pleasant green. 

“ Tie water supply in tie Hauz Kias grounds was sufficient and tie garden 
was in good condition throughout the year. At tie garden of tie Qutb Minar 
extreme difficulty was experienced in maintaining tie general flora during tie- 
spring and early summer months, although very few casualties occurred. Tie 
well to tie east of tie garden, which had been rapidly deteriorating for some 
time past, collapsed early in June and there remained only tw'o wells from which 
to draw water. Tie Well in tie west of tie garden was accordingly deepened 
and a steam elevator was erected there. All tie garden pipe lines have now 
been linked up to this well, tie third well to tie north of tie garden being 
held in reserve. It has yet to be seen whether tie deepened well will yield 
sufficient water throughout tie year.” 
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“ For the year under re\'ieTv a sum of Es. 50,532 inclusive of agency charges Punjab 
Tvas sanctioned by the Government of India for the conservation and mainte- Hindu and 
nance of Hindu and Buddhist Monuments in the Punjab, and subsequently an Monuments 
additional Es. 397 were sanctioned for the construction of a petrol and oil store Mr. Madho 
at Taxila. Of the total of Es. 60,929, the sum of Es. 38,534 was utilised on Sarup Vats 
-the following works at Taxila, viz. 

(1) Es. 30,000 for the new museum under construction, (2) Es. 397 for the oil 
store, (3) Es. 3,520 for the annual maintenance of the temporary 
museum, excavated monuments, etc., (4) Es. 3,000 for special conser- 
vation Works and (5) Es 1,617 for the maintenance of a Police Guard. 

The balance was expended on the special repairs to the temple at Baij- 
nath and the tank at Surajkund, while Es. 5,540 Were withdrawn for 
excavations at Harappa and other purposes and Es. 3,882 were spent 
on the annual repairs and maintenance of Hindu and Buddhist Monu- 
ments (Es. 2,015) and on agency charges (Es. 1,865). Es. 700 were given 
for the purchase of notice boards. Of the thirty-one boards procured, 
three were fixed on the ancient mounds at Harappa, and the rest 
, are awaiting distribution. 

“ Eepairs to the temple at Baijnath were continued from last year, an additional Baijnath 
•sum of Es. 135 being sufBcient to complete the work. 

“As foreshadowed in the last year’s report only such work at Suraj KmiSurajEwd 
as was absolutely indispensable for making the place tidy and finishing off the 
« repairs already commenced was undertaken during the year at a cost of Es. 1,405. 

The balance of the allotment, viz., Es. 695 was reappropriated to other pur- 
poses by the Director General. 

“ A sum of Es. 25,887 inclusive of agency charges w'as granted for the United 
■conservation and maintenance of the protected Hindu and Buddhist Monuments Provinces 
in the United Provinces. This was later supplemented by Es. 1,068 bringing Hindu and 
■the total allotment to Es, 26,955, but from this, the sum of Es. 500 was handed Monuments 

over for exploration at Harappa leaving a final balance of Es. 25,596 for con- Mr. Madho 

servation proper. From this grant, Es. 19,955 were placed at the disposal 
of the local Public Works Department for (1) special repairs to several monu- 
ments or groups of monuments at Dwarahat (Es. 6,845), (2) special repairs to 
"the Fort at Garhwa (Es. 5,000), (3) conservation of Gupta relics at Bilsar 
i(Es. 1,036), (4) completion of the smface drain to the north of the museum at 
Sarnath (Es. 714) and (5) for annual repairs to Hindu and Buddhist monuments 
in the United Provinces (Es. 3,173). The residue of Es. 5,641 was allotted to 

the Ai'chaeological Superintendent for the conservation of the Buddhist ruins 

at Sarnath including the purchase of new bricks and for the provision of notice 
boards. Thirty-seven standard enamelled notice boards were purchased and have 
been fixed at various sites or made over to the Archeological Superintendent 
at Agra on whom will devolve the conservation of these monuments from next 
year. A brief summary of the works carried out during the year under review is 
given below. 
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“The conservation Worts upon the temples at Dwarahat which have been 
carried out under the direction of Kai Bahadur Daya Earn Sahni from 
beginning to end Were brought to completion during the year under review. 

During the year 1924-25 the areas around the six groups of temples Were 

turfed and provided with quickset hedges and wicket gates and at the 
Maniyan and the Jfrityunjaya groups, the Eatan Deo shrines, the Ban 
Deo temple and the Thalkuraka mula the following structural repairs 
done. 

“ In the Maniyan group the amalahas of temples Nos. 5 and G, which 
Were lying broken have been restored and provided with finials. The small but 
entirely ruined niche lying between them Was also cleared away and thick 
stumps and roots of trees growing at its back Were removed. Temple 
No. 4 of this group, the southern portion of which had already collapsed. 
Was attended to. The broken parts of the plinth and floor were restored, 

some underpinning done to the west Wall and the remaining inclining portions 

straightened. No attempt was made to restore the superstructoe of the 
southern portion. The area to the south of these three shrines had been 
washed away by heavy rains. This was raised to its original level and the 
dry stone retaining wall, which runs along the entire south side was built 
up another 3 feet. A retaining Wall had also to be built up along part of 
the east side in order to provide a space in front of shrine No. 1, and 
approach steps were constructed close to the south-east corner of the group. 
Unfortunately part of this work had to be done twice, as immediately after 
the completion of the retaining wall a heavy rain swept away a length of' 62 , 
feet (Plate III, c). The floors of shrine No. 1 and of the mandajpa of temple 
No. 2 Were cleared and levelled. The bulged, out Walls of temple No. 2 
were set straight and its roof made Water-tight, and a pillar was also supplied 
for the mandapa of temple No. 3. 

“The Mrityunjaya group is a collection of four temples, the principal 
shrine. No. 1, consisting of a celh and mandapa, being dedicated to Siva in the 
form of mrityunjaya or the vanquisher of . death. It enshrines a Sivalingam 
and a relief of Siva and Parvaii, but in none of the other three shrines are 
there any objects of worship now. The crowning portion of the sikhara of 
temple No. 1 had fallen and was resting partly on the flat top of the spire 
and partly on the ground (Plate III, a). The east or front face had badly 
opened out and was repaired by rebuilding the bulged ' out portions and 
replacing numerous missing stones where large cracks had formed. Damaged 
stones in the sikhara were changed and secured, and the amalaka and the 
finial restored. In addition, the roof of the mandapa was plastered and 
the joints in the ceiling were made water-tight (Plate III, h). The greater 
part of the southern wall of the mandapa had to be rebuilt with old and new 
stones. The sikhara of shrine No. 2 is missing, and the floors of the celh 
and the porch were hidden below a mass of 5 feet of debris which has now 
been cleared. The leaning pillars of the porch Were set straight and the roof 
and walls made water-tight. The area at the back of these two temples and 
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to the north of No. 1 ivas excavated to an average depth of 4 feet and re- United 
vealed the basement of two smaller shrines. Provinces 

“The Ban Deo temple which is a deserted sikliara shrine stands on the 
bank of the stream known as the Khiro. Its spire is not so attenuated as Monuments 

those of the others, nor is the severe monotony of its fa 5 ade broken by 

the usual amalaka string course. Compared with the rest, it is of inferior 
technique and possibly somewhat later in date. The conservation of this shrine 
consisted in clearing the celJa, removal of vegetation, replacing a missing pillar, 
rebuilding, after dismantling, part of the back wall ivith old and new stones 
and grouting cracks on the front face. It has also been provided "With a 

dwarf retaining Wall of dry stone masonry and the enclosed area has been 

levelled and grassed (.Plate III, d). 

“ At the Eatan Deo group, the plinth of the common portico of the three 
principal shrines on the south was broken and has been entirely rebuilt and the 
missing aimlaha of the central shrine on the West replaced. Lastly repairs 
were carried out at the Thalkuraka mula or covered spring. This is coeval 
with the Kacheri and Eatan Deo shrines, and contains in a niche in the back 
wall a beautiful image of SesJmayi Vishnu. The god Brahma issues, as usual, 
from his naval, while Lalcshnii holds his right foot, and a representation of 
the Navagrahas is carved in the upper field. The pedestal bears an inscrip- 
tion in five lines and is dated Thursday, the seventh day of the bright half 
of Magha, of the ‘Saha year 1136 or 1214 A.D. Mr. Hargi'eaves also noticed 
a few years ago a damaged relief of Siva and Parvati, the defaced inscription 
on which bore the 3 'ear 1065 of the Saha era, but the relief is no longer there. 

The chhajja of this mula was repaired rvith large stone slabs, the pavement 
in the court relaid and the compound walls repaired. 

“ For special repairs to the fort at Garhwa in the Allahabad District only Garlma 
a sum of Es. 958 was spent against the allotment of Es. 5,000. This was paid 
to the contractor for rebuilding the western wall of the fort 4 feet high for 
a length of 75 feet. The work was actually completed last 3 ’ear but pa 3 'ment 
was withheld oiving to the unsatisfactory nature of the repairs which had to 
be redone during the year under report. The balance of the allotment was 
not utilized as the local Government did not 'tliink it advisable to start a 


new work at this site as the question of transferring all conservation works 
in the United Provinces to the Archmblogical Department for execution from 
the 1 st April, 1925, was under consideration. 

“ For the conservation of Gupta relics at Bilsar, Es. 900 were promded, Bihar 
but the expenditure amounted to only Es. 382 which were spent on the 
purchase from Calcutta of fencing material and depositing the same at the 
site Owing to the excavation of the site in 1923-24, it Was necessary to 
alter the method of fencing as previously proposed, but as correspondence on 
the subject was somewhat protracted the balance had to be surrendered, 

“Out of the sum of Es. 2,758-12-8, being the balance of Es. 5,000 pro-A'asw 
vided by Mr. Khee Za Ehee, the representative of the Buddhist community 
in Calcutta, for repaii-s to ruins at Easia, Es. 1, 029-8-3 only were utilized, 
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as Work could not be started earlier than the beginning of March. This sum 
was spent in conserving Monastery D, which occupies the north-western part 
of the Mathakuar-ka-kot. But even here lack of time compelled the Superin- 
tendent to leave untouched the thick coats of lime on the north and east 
walls. To understand the importance and the extent of work done, it is neces- 
sary to describe briefly the monastery itself.. In plan the monastery resembles 
other Buddhist convents, but it is of a strildngly large size and of remarkably 
solid construction. It measures 150^X148* on the outside and has a large 
central courtyard about 74 feet square. On each side there is a row of monks’ 
cells, which open into corridors 9 to 10 feet wide (Plate IV, a). The main 
old entrance was on the east and faced the sacred Parinirvana stupa. The 
entrance was guarded by tw'o turrets, of which traces Were found by Dr. 
Vogel in 1904-05. The outer and inner walls of the monastery are respectively 
8| and 5 feet in thickness leading Dr. Vogel to suggest that the convent may 
have been several storeys in height. This assumption is fully borne out by 
descriptions of similar buildings by the Chinese pilgrims. The cells are oi 
uniform size and, like the verandahs, are paved with concrete. The court- 
yard is paved with brick tiles measuring 15|"X9"X2J" and 14"X8"X2^’' 
and has two w'ells, one to the north and the other to the south. The top 
of the latter well, rises very much higher than the level of the original court, 
in fact to the same height as did the mound itself before excavation (Plate 
IV, a and b). Its construction, therefore, marks the later occupation of the 
site. The other well, connected with the original floor, having been buried 
after the desertion of the monastery about 900 A.D. The principal measures 
of conservation undertaken were to carefully remove the lime mortar, which 
had been plastered on the tops of the south and West Walls, and to then 
build up the w'alls to an average height of some five or six feet. Old bricks 
were gathered from all over the site to repair the walls but, as such Were not 
available to the extent required, the tw'o courses on the top Were constructed 
of specially manufactured bricks of the same size. The brick-w'ork throughout' 
has been laid in mud mortar recessed behind the face, except in the case 
of three top courses which are in lime. The conserved Walls have been neatly 
dressed on top with 9" of clean earth to induce the growth of grass. Before 
actual repairs could be undertaken, the thick jungle which hterally enveloped 
the monument was thoroughly cleared. In this process the most laborious, 
though equally useful Work has been the efiective destruction of roots and trees 
growing out of joints in the w'alls, and from the later well in the court. 
The courtj'ard was also cleared of debris. 

“ At Sarnath the brick drain a'ttached to the main shrine and forecourt, 
which w'as repaired to a length of 40 feet last year, was cleaned and conserved 
for the remaining length of 219 feet. Its sides were repaired, the floor paved 
with old bricks, and the top recovered throughout with old stones, except 
for open spaces purposely kept at intervals to allow of easy cleaning. The 
floor of this drain under the second gatew'ay of the Dharmachakrajinavihara 
being practically level with the flood level of the jliil to the north, the broad 
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channel more than 200 feet long, 40 feet broad and over 17 feet deep, exca- United 
vated last year was found insufficient to contain all the water. It Was, Provinces 
therefore, deepened further and given a slope at the bed of 1 in 50 to keep 
the Water away from the second gateway. But during the rains even this Monuments 
Was found inadequate and being hachlm the channel is gradually silting up. 

This question is at present rather a troublesome one and some means will 
have to be devised to overcome it. 

“ The unexcavated mound which stood between the second gateway of the 
Dharmachakrajinavihara and monastery No. 4 has been cleared and the area 
levelled and dressed. Nothing now obstructs the view between the first and 
the second gateways. The south boundary wall of the Dharmachalcrajinaviharo, 
has been built up for a total length of 425 feet and ranging in height from 
2 to 4i feet. As old bricks in large quantities Were not available only a 
portion of the Wall could be constructed with them, the greater part being 
built with specially manufactured bricks which Were used for facing, while the 
core was filled with fragmentary old bricks. In the course of clearing the 

above mound, some interesting copper antiquities l}ang two feet below the 
surface Were discovered. They consisted of three stout bangles and three 
anklets in pieces, an arghapatra and a tiny tray, possibly, for sandal paste, 
a broken jug and a beautiful casket decorated with concentric ribs all over 
the body. The casket is in two portions, the upper part or lid being fitted 

round the lip of the lower and clasped to it by means of three ring hooks held 

together by a copper Wire. On opening, the reliquary was found to be empty. 

“ Several stupas and shrines in the forecourt of the main shrine were also 
conserved and the sides of the raised causeway in front Were repaired and the 
top levelled and dressed with clean earth to a length of 130 feet (Plate IV 
cand d). 

“ All the above works at Sarnath w'ere completed at a coat of 

Es. 2,939-6-0 including the cost of bricks (Es. 215). The contractor who under- 
took to supply the latter having failed to do so in time, another was asked 
if he could manufacture bricks within the period required, but he could not 
supply more than 4,000. In the circumstances, therefore, Es. 1,359 could not 
be spent and this sum was reappropriated for the maintenance of the Archao- 
lo^ical Museum at Sarnath and the exploration work at Harappa as stated in 
a previous paragraph.” 

“The Lahore Fort having been evacuated by the Military in February punjai, 

1924 it became possible to take in hand the preliminary measures for the Muhammadan 
contemplated lay out of the archaiological area. It had been hoped that it would 
be possible to inelude in the archreological enclave the land lying between the ° ^ 

Diwan-i-Am and the road in front of the present police barracks in order to Hargreaves 
arrange that the Diwan-i-Am might stand in the midst of spacious lawns and Fort 
thus become suitable for Durbars and similar .official functions. Unfortunately 
the Government of the Punjab w'ere unable to agree to this and it will now 
be necessarj^ to erect the boundary fence only twenty-five feet distant from 
the edge of the platform of the Diwan-i-Am. This is to be regretted as the 
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appearance of tlie monument will suffer greatly in consequence of tie proxi- 
mity of the fencing.^ 

“Before any decision could be reached as to the lay out of the archieo- 
log^cal area it was necessary to ascertain by trial trenches what ancient 
remains of the Mughal and Sikh periods still existed underground. The opera- 
tions carried out have revealed the existence of a large tank of unsuspected 
form, some of the fountains of the Sikh period, ruined liammams and other 
structures of which drawings have been made. The dismantling of the numer- 
ous modern additions to the historical buildings has yet to be undertaken. 
The chief item of expenditure has been the six-foot iron railing to be erected 
around the historical area. 

“ A scheme for the provision of water for the proposed lawns and gardens 
has been prepared and the work uill be put in hand as soon as funds become 
available. The projected works at the Lahore Fort are extensive and, even 
if funds are available from year to year, are not likely to be carried to com- 
pletion under five years. 

“ No other important special conservation measures were undertaken in the 
Punjab but at the Shalamar Gardens near Lahore the iron raOing on the edge of the 
upper terrace overlooking the main tank was replaced by a marble balustrade 
of appropriate design, and the east wall of the nursery garden was rebuilt. 

“ In order to obtain water for the garden around the Gulabi Bagh Gateway 
on the road to Shalamar a sjqihon drain was made to carry canal water under 
the Grand Trunlc Eoad. 

“ The enclosed area around Buddhii’s Tomb, Lahore, referred to in last 
year’s report was discovered later to be the property of the North Western 
Eailway. It therefore became necessary to purchase this land for which a 
sum of Es. 4GG was paid. 

" Of the imposing group of monuments at Shahdera in the Sheikhupura 
District one of the most pleasing is that of Asaf Khan, the brother of Nur 
Jahan, whose tomb lies but a short distance away. For many years this 
monument, garden and e.xtensive enclosing wall have received continuous 
attention and during the year under review Es. 1,050 were expended in com- 
pleting the work. No formal gardening has been attempted here and the 
tomb stands in the midst of grassy lawns broken here and there by groups 
of palm and other trees. Despite its simplicity there is a sense of restful 
quietude at this site which renders it one of the most fascinating of the monu- 
ments in the neighbourhood of Lahore. Numerous trees which formerly grew 
on the brick-on-edge pavement have been removed to prevent further damage. 

Onl} Es. 1,3/0 were expended on two special conservation w'orks in 
the North-AYest Frontier. The first was the improvement of the long and 
steep path to the Buddhist monument of Takht-i-Bahi in the Mardan Tahsil of 
the Peshawar District, the second being the conservation of a few of the recently 
excavated monastic buildings at Jamalgarhi, some ten miles north of Mardan.” 


' Sinfe this ms \friltcn the Coeernment ol the Pnnjab has oflered to make 
the whole Fort cicepl {or a small portion in one comer, Ed. 


over to the Archmological Department 
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"The efiects of the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee still Western 
Continue to he felt in the Western Circle where as a result of the shortage 
of funds, the programme of works has had to be confined to strictly urgent 
measures of ■ conservation and a number of estimates, framed on the basis gjjKj 

proposals of the Department, which have been awaiting allotment for several 
years, had to be postponed further. Out of the grant of Es. 83,810 for conserva- Dikshit 
tion Es. 1,687 were sm-rendered by the Public Works Department leaving a 
balance of Es. 82,123. Works to the extent of Es. 22,330 were executed 
departmentally at various centres which included Elephants, Karla, Shanwar 
Wada, Ahmednagar, Sarnal, E^anaghat and Jaigarh. The balance of Es. 59,793 
was placed at the disposal of the Public Works Department. The total expen- 
diture incurred during the year on conservation amounting to Es. 70,528 exclud- 
ing agency charges is shown in Appendix A. 

“At the Elephanta caves several improvements were efiected. The worn ElepJmnIa 
out surfaces of the concrete blocks of the landing pier were repaired by adding 
6" of cement concrete to their height. A training wall was built over the 
top of the Main Cave to divert water from the front facade. Beside these 
measures carried out by departmental agency, the clearance of the water reser- 
voir in the w'est wing of the main cave was entrusted to the Public Works 
Department. The latter work was undertaken at the instance of the Public 
Health Department which objected to the unsatisfactory quality of the water. 

The amount of silt that had gathered in this reservoir during the last ten 
centuries or more since its excavation, was as much as 18 feet in places. 

The variety and age of the objects discovered in course of clearance bear 
testimony to the long continued use of this cistern as the principal source 
of water supply to the dwellers of the rock-cut temples. The most remarkable 
find was that of an inscribed copper jar dating back to 1087 A.D., whicli 
has now been deposited in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, along with 
certain pottery found in the silt. After exposing the bed steps were taken, 
before allomng the tank to be refilled, to encase vith cement the loose dis- 
integrated stone pillars left in the cistern to support the roof. 

“ The removal of the unsightly stone booths from the foreground of the Karla 
Ohaitya Cave at Karla was followed by further levelling and dressing which 
has considerably improved the surroundings of this impressive monument. The 
problem of stopping the disintegrating action of rain w-atur on the fajades 
of caves in Western India is always difficult to tackle and in the case of 
Karla had assumed serious proportions, as all the water from the hill-top 
found its w'ay in the form of a torrential stream just over the Vihara Caves. 

Elaborate arrangements were made during the year to divert the water from 
its course. Two masonry dams were built in the bed of the water courses 
on the hill-top above and a training wall was constructed, so as to restrict 
the flow to a fixed channel. The course of the stream on the level ground 
in front of the caves was further regulated and diverted to a specially con- 
structed channel. As a result of this undertaking, the flow of water over the 
cave front is now reduced to a minimum. 
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“The further conservation of the enclosure vails of the Shanvar Wads 

Palace of the Peshvas in the city of Poona was carried out at a cost of 

Rs. 3,700 during the year. The interior facing hrick-vork of the northern 
and western walls was renewed with specially moulded bricks for a length of 
about 500 feet. The passage on the top of the rampart which was broken 
throughout the west and part of the north sides was made level to receive 
the final course of 4" concrete terracing over it and thus render the structure 
waterproof. As the lawns laid out in the Palace grounds in front of the 

main square and over the side courts were in urgent need of a more reliable- 

supply of water than the existing old reservoir in the south-east corner of 
the rampart near the Ganesh gate could give, arrangements were made with 
the Blunicipality of Poona city for laying a new pipe line in the Shanwar Wada. 
enclosure. With the generous support of the Government of Bombay, to whose- 
interest and initiative the whole scheme of the demolition of modern buildings 
and excavation and preservation of the Palace remains owes its existence, 
it is hoped that the final treatment of this sole surviving relic of the Peshwas 
in their capital will be taken up and completed before long. 

“The great inscription of Nanaghat situated in a pass of the Sahyadris- 
or Western ghats, and invaluable to the student of Indian Epigraphy owing 
to its preservation of certain rare early forms of lettering and numerals, may 
aptly be described as the Hathigumpha inscription of Western India. Lying, 
picturesquely at the head of the pass, which strikes one as one of the most 
important high-ways marked out by nature for communication between the 
west coast littoral and the centre of the Deccan plateau, the Nanaghat route 
must have been in the early centuries of the Christian era the chief ai-tery 
of the maritime commerce of the Andhra Empire, connecting the country 
round the capital Pratishthana (modern Paithan) with the port of Suiparaka 
(modern Sopara). It was therefore appropriate that the Andhra kings recorded 
here their various sacrifices and pious gifts for the illumination of their 
subjects. Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri, Government Epigraphist for India, 
who visited the place last year to revise certain readings drew attention to 

the necessity of preserving the inscribed rock-surface from further disintegra- 

tion. Measures suggested by the Archffiological Chemist were at once taken 
in hand. These consisted of rendering the roof of the cave water-tight, divert- 
ing water from the inscribed walls, stopping unrestricted access to the caves 
by erecting on expanded metal partition wall, and filling the crevices of the- 
rock preliminary to the preservative treatment of the inscribed surface. Blost 
of the work was completed before the monsoon and the application of the 
preserwative solution, which must be done in perfectly dry weather has beeu- 
Icft over for the next cold weather. 

“ Another work executed by the department was the contribution worlc 

at Sivaji’s birth-place, at the hill fort of Sivneri near Junnar, 5G miles 

north of Poona. The hill on which the fort stands has a long history extend- 
ing from the tunes of the Satavahana dynasty to the period of the Maratha 
Empire, of whoso founder it possesses the proud distinction of being the- 
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'birth-place. The protected area here is of considerable extent and comprises gojjjjjgy 
the fort, which must have been built in the time of the Yadavas of Devagiri Presidency 
in the 12th century, the three groups of Buddhist caves in the scarp of the ‘^eluding Sind 
rock below the fortifications and the fine rock-cut reservoirs of the same period^ 
the Muhammadan tomb and mosque in the fort dating back to the time of 
■the Nizamshahi rulers of Ahmednagar and the ruined house of the Killedar 
or commandant of the Fort, where a little two-storied room is shown as the 
birth-place of Sivaji. In such an extensive group, it has been scarcely possible 
to attempt more than the annual clearance of vegetation out of the annual 
maintenance grant. The Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Minister of Education, 

Bombay, having drawn the attention of the Bombay Government to the neces- 
sity of improving the condition of the Killedar ’s house in a manner befitting 
its historical associations and through the munificence of His late Highness 
the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, a contribution of Rs. 1,000 was made avail- 
able for starting the work of repairs to Sivaji's birth-place. The plinth of 
the house, scarcely visible before, has now been excavated from the debris 
and the ground plan of the building of which the existing rooms form a corner 
have been almost fully exposed. The work was in progress at the end of this 
year, and the treatment of the existing remains is expected to continue next 
so far as funds permit. 

"One of the most important conservation works in progress in theSaraal 
Western Circle is the reconstruction of the GaltesAmra temple at Sarnal in the 
Kaira District vith the materials preserved at the site. The manda'pa of the 
“temple was carefully dismantled a few years ago as the whole stimctm’e was 
in a dangerous condition, but with the interval of several years since the stones 
were numbered and sorted, the task of resetting every stone in its proper 
position has not been rendered easier. The necessity of obtaining skilled labour 
from long distances adds also to the difficulty of executing the work. During 
the year under report, the stones of the plinth on the north of the manda'jxi 
were reset in their original beds and preparations were made for setting aright 
the pillars of the mandapa. 

, "At the Fariabagh or the Water Palace of the Nizamshahi kings of Ahmed- h/oHcrfnojar 
nagar, certain preliminary works were done, such as clearance of debris, 
repairs to the steps leading to the roof, and provision of an expanded metal 
doorway. These were considered necessary before taking in hand the actual 
meausres of strengthening the terraced roof of the building. The complex of 
baths and other buildings found in the course of excavation in the Ahmed- 
nagar Fort was treated in accordance with the requirements of the Military 
authorities, who hold charge of the Fort. The work done during the year 
includes the provision of a wire-fence to demarcate the limits of the archeo- 
logical area and the filling up of certain low portions of the excavated build- 
ings, after having entered them on the plans preserved for record. 

"The Fort of Jaigarh in the Eatnagiri District protects the entrance to ibcJaigarh 
important port of the same name, which was at one time one of the chief 
y)orts of southern Konkan. The fortifications consisting of an upper and a 

e2 
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lower enclosure are supposed to have been built by tbe Sultans of Bijapur 
in tbe 16tb century. Tbe main entrance to tbe sallyport in tbe lower enclosure 
near tbe sea was in urgent need of repairs, tbe voussoirs of tbe arcb and tbe 
parapet wall on tbe top of tbe gateway being in danger of collapsing. Tbe 
officers of tbe Public ^York8 Department favoured tbe course of dismantling 
and rebuilding, but it was considered more desirable to keep tbe old arcbes 
intact and strengthen them by careful grouting. On tbe instructions of Sir 
John Marshall tbe repairs were undertaken departmentally and tbe voussoirs 
have been successfully treated with grouting and tbe gateway has been given 
a fresh lease of life. 

"While conducting the excavation at Mobenio-daro, opportunity was taken 
by tbe Archaeological Superintendent to erect at tbe cost of Rs. 2,992 a few 
rooms to bouse tbe tents, tools, furniture and minor antiquities and to serve 
as quarters for tbe staff employed to look after tbe remains throughout tbe 
year. 

" Tbe preservation of tbe great dome of the Gol Gumbaz at Bijapur is 
a work which requires tbe constant solicitude and meticulous care of all officers 
entrusted with its charge. Tbe measures begun last year which aimed at 
maintaining intact tbe fabric of tbe dome, were continued during the year 
under review and tbe wider cracks in tbe external plaster were carefully 
repaired strictly in accordance with the old method of construction. Tbe work 
of repairing tbe fallen patches of plaster in tbe soffit of tbe dome is now 
being taken in band, an expenditure of Es. 70 being reported during tbe year 
for erecting tbe scafiolding necessary for preparing a detailed estimate of tbe 
work. Tbe magnitude and difficulty of tbe work can be imagined when it 
is remarked that tbe apex of the dome is over 150 feet from tbe ground floor 
and this will have to be reached by the scaffolding when tbe central part of 
tbe soffit is taken in band. 

“Tbe tower in tbe heart of tbe city of Bijapur known as Haidari or 
Upli Buruj was another monument under repairs during tbe year. It is said 
to have been built in 1584 A. D. by Haidar Khan, a famous general of tbe 
Bijapur forces in tbe time of Ali Adil Sbab and Ibrahim Adil Sbab 11 and 
presumably served tbe purpose of a Avatcb-tower, as it commands a good 
view of tbe whole city AVitbin the walls, as also of tbe country beyond all 
round. A stone parapet wall was constructed on tbe outside edge of tbe steps 
of tbe helical stairway leading to tbe top, to prevent tbe possibility of 
accident, as tbe tower is a favourite resort of' tbe citizens of Bijapur. Other 
monuments where special repairs were in progress at Bijapur during tbe year 
under report were tbe Gagan and Asar Mahals. Tbe tank in tbe courtyard 
of the latter Mahal is a link in tbe chain of tbe Adilsbabi water-works leading 
from tbe Begum Talao to the Gol Gumbaz. Unfortunately tbe silting up of 
tbe tank and tbe connecting channels led to tbe complete stoppage of water 
in tbe Gol Gumbaz area. It was therefore with tbe object of renewing tbe 
old supply of water in the Gol Gumbaz as a preliminary to tbe lay out of 
lavms in tbe grounds, that tbe work of clearing silt from the Asar Mahal 
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tank and intervening ^vater-to■wers lias been taken in band. At Torvi, 4 miles Bombay 
from Bijapur tbe sbort-lived capital of Ibrabim Adil Shab, the work of under- , 

pinning the spalled brickwork of the lofty compound walls of the hfari Mahal 
was resumed. 


“At Badami, the beautiful capital of tbe early Cbalukj’-as, further improve- Salami 
ments have been made near the Jaina Cave in the northern group. The space 
in front of the cave has been widened by providing a retaining wall and 
filling up the intervening area up to tbe plinth level of the cave. The Jaina 
Cave probably had at one time independent means of access to the tanlc on 
the east, since fallen into disuse, the present pathway from the Brahmanical 
group of caves ha^^ng been recently made through the stone wall which sepa- 
rated it from the Jaina enclave. The open court in front of Cave No. 4 (old 
No. 3) has now been properly levelled and dressed and the whole group now 
presents a neat and impressive appearance. The special repairs to the Suvali 
temple, also of the early Chalukya period, perched on the top of one of the 
spurs in the northern hill at Badami, were brought to a completion dnring 
the year. The north and west faces of the basement of the temple are now 
cleared of debris and reveal a frieze of sculptured panels in good preserva- 
tion, depicting scenes from the early life of Krishna and otlier mythological 
incidents. 

“Eeference was made in last year’s report to the temples at PattadkaU’aitorf^l ond 
and Aihole. Detailed site plans have now been prepared showing how mucli 
additional land will be required for tbe preservation of these two most im- 
portant groups of monuments. 

“ The port of Bhatkal in the Kanara District, the southernmost torni of dihuilal 
the Bombay Presidency, is famous for a group of temples built in a peculiar 
style where stone is exclusively used even in the sloping roofs. One of these 
temples, known as the Narasimha Devasthana, which was in serious disrepair, 
was taken in hand this year. The repairs consisted of the renewal and replace- 
ment of fallen members of the roof and holding them together by means of 
copper clamps and dowels, the stopping of open joints in the roof with suitably 
coloured mortar and other minor works. Karwar being a great distance from 
headquarters the supervision of works in the District is rendered very difficult. 

“ The surroundings of the ancient temple of the ‘ Chalukyan ’ style dis- Shlapur 
covered under the rampart of the fort at Sholapur were further improved 
during 1924-25 by underpinning the loose overhanging masonry of the fort 
wall and constructing a buttress against the east wall of the inner gateway. 

The area inside the barbican of the fort was properly levelled and drained by 
cleaning earth accumulation and e.xposing tbe old water-outlets. 

“The group of Brahmanical caves probably of the 10th or 11th century .dntei 
situated at a distance of about 2 miles from Ankai Railway Station have 
been made more accessable by constructing a flight of regular masonry steps 
to the top of the hill and the front face of the two caves has been cleared by 
removing the earth accumulation. It is proposed to trace the old drainage 
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channels oh the cave-top and then arrange, if necessary, to divert the water 
now falling over the front face of the caves. 

“ The hill-fort of Pratabgarh near Mahabaleswar, the summer residence 
of the Government of Bombay, is one of the most famous in early Maratha 
history, as being the scene of the murder of the Adilshahi General, Afzal 
Khan, by Sivaji and the complete rout of the Bijapur forces in 1659 A.D. 
The tomb of Afzal Khan which was declared protected several years ago has 
recently attracted a number of votaries, whose pious activities have well-nigh 
destroyed the pristine simplicity of the original structure. A sum of Es. 900 
was spent during the year for rebuilding a collapsed corner of the retaining 
wall, but it has since been decided to leave the future maintenance of this 
monument to the Provincial Government. 

“ The management of the endowment of the tomb of Shah Alum at 
Ahmedabad, a monument famous for its wonderful stone jali work, is vested 
in the Collector of Kaira, who made an allotment of Rs. 5,000 during the 
current year for certain necessary repairs to the shrine. The work executed 
consisted of rebuilding some portions of the compound wall, renewal of the 
floor of the caretaker’s quarters, fixing iron doors into the underground tank 
and the provision of piano wire netting in the tomb to stop the nuisance 
caused by bats. 

" Of Muhammadan well architecture in Gu]arat, the Bhamaria well near 
Mahmudabad in the Kaira District is an important specimen and was taken 
in hand for conservation during the year. The disintegrated brickwork of the 
walls of the octagonal chambers in the first underground floor was carefully 
repaired mth bricks laid in lime mortar. The broken steps of the stair- 
way have been made good and the plan of the structure at the present ground 
level exposed in the course of clearance. 

" The Haram of the Talpur Mirs, the last ruling dynasty of Sind, situated 
in the fort at Hyderabad, is a modest building dating from the end of the 
eighteenth century. Its chief interest lies in the multi-coloured painted designs 
on the walls and roof of its main apartment. The high plinth, on which the 
building stands, being rather unsound, had to be supported by a retaining 
wall of brick masonry. Other necessary repairs to the verandah roof and 
wooden pillars were also done. 

“ The Port at Naokot in the Thar and Parkar District is situated far 
away in the interior of the sandy wastes of the Thar desert. The heavy rain- 
fall of 1919 and subsequent years having seriously damaged the rampart of the 
fort, it was considered necessary to fill up the numerous gaps in the stone- 
work to prevent the penetration of water into the structure. The surface was 
accordingly made water-tight and all vegetation cleared. Suitable earthenware 
spouts have now been provided for the disposal of rain water from the walls 
in future." 


Central Circle “ Central Circle during the year under review a sum of Rs. 36,881 

Mr. J. A. Page in all (exclusive of agency chargesl was expended on the conservation of 
ancient monuments. 
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“ Of tliis amount Ks. 16,716 ivere spent in tlie Provinces of Bihar and Bihar and 
Orissa, namely, Es. 13,496 on special repairs and Es. 3,220^ on annual repairs Orissa 
and maintenance and the residue of Es. 20,165 in the Central Provinces and 
Berar, where Es. 10,074 were spent on special repairs and Es. 10,088 on annual ^fahnda 
repairs. 

" The operations at Nalanda in Bihar were carried out by the Archseo- 
logical Superintendent direct ; but all other conservation works in the Central 
Circle were done through the agency of the Public Works Department. 

“ On the consenmtion of the monastic remains excavated at Nalanda, a 
sum of Es. 9,998 Was spent during 1924-25 out of a total grant of Es. 10,000." 

A brief note on the outstanding features of this Buddhist site is given in the 
account under exploration (pages 82-86 infra), and need not be repeated here. 

“ The existence of numerous successsive levels of occupation in the same 
structure, which is a prominent characteristic of all the remains yet uncovered 
at Nalanda, necessarily imports considerable complication into the work of 
excavation and repair ; for it is the aim in conserving these remains to exhibit 
as far as possible a definite portion of each structure erected on the one site, 
from the earliest to the last. Walls that emerge too badly shattered to pre- 
serve, are being reconstructed with new materials in strict conformity with the 
old work, the constructional features of which are being reproduced in the 
new repair. 

"No attempt is being made to raise the walls of these monasteries beyond 
what is necessary to reveal their planning ; and no feature is being reconstructed 
t for which definite warrant is not forthcoming from the internal e^■idence the 
site affords. “ Eestoration ” is a word rightly in bad odour among critics 
of the 19th Century repairers of English historical buildings; and if the work 
is avoided in reference to the works at Nalanda, so are the sins it has come 
to connote. 

“ Monastenj No. I . — ^Among the indhndual sites afiected was Monastery 
No. I — noteworthy for the nine separate levels of occupation it embraces— 
where the badly undermined wall of the courtyard in the N.-E. quarter was 
underpinned. This operation entailed cutting out the badly bulging parapets 
of the two earliest levels of occupation, and reconstructing them with uev 
brinks of the same large size as the old ones. 

" As those bulging parapets carried the whole of the weight of a high 
wall built directly on their ruins at a later period, their removal and replace- 
ment had necessarily to be carried out with considerable care; and the work 
was done in short lengths of 3 feet at a time, after the supporting earth in 
that distance had been removed. Some eighty feet run of this underpinning, 
of an average height of about 5 feet, has been done, and only the contiguous 
side of the later “ caves "-structure now remains to be similarly supported, 
when the whole of the N.-E. quarter of the monastery, representing the earliest 


^ Includes expenditure on Kalanda and on enamel notices incurred by the Arcbrcologicol Superintendent direct. 
* The original grant was Ks. 7,600, wbicli was subsequently increased by reappiopriotion. 
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Central Circle occupation, can be safely exposed to vieu . Reference to this operation 

Mr. J. A. Page is also made in the account of the excavations carried out on the site (pages 
82-86 mfra). 

“Another work done in this monastery was the repair of the originally 
colonnaded clidbutra that projects into the courtyard from the south wall. 
The missing portions of the later cut-brick facing (coincident with the 3rd 
earliest level of occupation in the court) were made good on all three sides, 
with the exception of a short length on the front, which has been omitted to 
show the plain brick facing of the earlier chabutra behind it. On the north 
side of this chabutra, where the earth has been reduced to reveal the earliest 
level of occupation, the exposed foundations of the cut-brick facing have been 
supported on a system of concrete piers and lintels, so that both earlier and 
later structures can be seen here. 

“ The west end of the south external wall of this monastery, together 
with its contiguous cell, has been built up where it abuts on monastery No. 
I-A, thus marking the separate entity of each of these two adjoining buildings, 

" Monastery No. I-A . — The most extensive repairs were done at Monastery 
site I-A, situated to the immediate south-west of Monastery I. The walls 
here, as excavated some 4 years ago, were in so altogether shattered a condi- 
tion that the greater part of them has had to be rebuilt with new materials 
(Plate V, a, b, c and d). In this reconstruction work many points of interest 
came to notice, and the careful study and correlation of fragmentary items of 
evidence in the old remains has permitted the reconstruction of several features 
in the new work that might easily have been overlooked. Thus, it has been . 
possible by inference to ascertain the precise construction of the door-frames 
and woodwork in the openings of the monks’ cells ; and, while the actual join- 
ery is not being replaced, the peculiar brick construction of the walls in which 
it was fixed has been indicated in the new repair. 

“ These door-frames were constructed in a verj" different fashion from those 
of the present day. They had a double sill : one, of which the ends passed 
into square holes in the jambs on either side, and another immediately below 
and in front of it to help to keep it in position. This latter sill also was car- 
ried into the walls at each end for one-third of its height, and the brickwork 
actually built over it. This curious construction, though of interest, is techni- 
cally unsound; and evidence of its unsoundness was afforded wholesale in the 
collapse of the old jambs above it where the wood had either decayed -or had 
been reduced to charcoal in the ruin of the monastery by fire. 

" Other pomts of constructional interest in these old doorways that have 
been, retrieved and repeated in the new work are the curious square slots, some 
8" square and 20" deep, that were left in the brickwork of one jamb imme- 
diately inside tbe door frames. A clue to the purpose of these was obtained 
in the find of charcoal and a burnt iron hook and chain-link in a correspond- 
ing hole in the entrance gateway of Monastery I adjacent, and it became at 
once apparent that these holes served to accommodate short Wooden beams or 
bars that could be drawn forward to fasten the doors, which must necessarily 
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ihave been a single leaf swung from the opposite jamb (for with such a method Biliar and 
of fastening, it could not have been a double one, hinged from both jambs 
and meeting in the middle of the opening), and moreover must have opened 
inwards into the cell and not outwards to block the verandah. 

“In the opposite jambs of the cell doorways were discovered the ruined 
remains of deep little niches of corbel construction, which turned on themselves 
■at right-angles, foi'ining a letter “ L ” in plan. These would be concealed by 
the door when opeu. A similar niche, but shallower and of simple square plan, 
occurred in the side walls of the cells themselves; and these, too, have been 
reconstnicted in the new work. 

“ The fragmentary remains of the main entrance doorway of this monas- 
tery, again, have been rebuilt breast-high on the internal evidence they afforded 
and on the analogy of the almost identical doorway in Monastery No. I, of 
which much more of tlie old work is extant ; and here, too, the original method 
of affixing the door frames and joinery has been indicated in the repair. The 
concrete floor of this entrance vestibule has also been made good in conformity 
with the old work, necessary drainage being efiected by a slight slope towards 
the entrance threshold. 

“Another feature of interest that came to light in this work was the 

existence, in the thickness of the “ party-wall ” between this monastery and 

jilonastery I-B to its west, of a long narrow passage, which connecting at its 
north end vith a cell of Monastery I-A, led out round the south-west corner 
of Monastery I-B— a sort of “ back stairs ” exit for the monks. At the north 

end of this passage were disclosed the foundations of a straight stair leading 

up to the connecting roofs of the two monasteries ; dkect descent from which 
again into Monastery I-B was provided by a dog-legged^ stair found in its 
north-east corner. 

Thus, private communication tos afforded between the two adjoining 

monasteries and between both and the open court at the rear of them; and 

the “ unofficial ” character of this facility is indicated in the very low, narrow, 
niche-like entrance, high in the wall of the north-west corner cell of Monastery 
No. I-A, to get through which would require considerable agility. The extreme 
lowness of this little opening was doubtless due to there not being sufficient 

space between its sill and the cell ceiling above, to permit of its being made 

higher. But one thinks of the discovery of the gaming dice in a cell here ’ 
last year ; and wonders if this very convenient and rmobstrusive feature of thg 
monastery plan had any bearing on it. The connecting stair in Monastery I-A 
has been partly reconstructed in the repair, together with its concrete treads 
and risers. 

“ Flarrking the entrance of a tjqrically planned monastery here at Nalanda 
have always been found two deep cells, in which no doorway or other normal 
means of access has been apparent. It seemed probable that they were used 

* “ Dog-legged ”, it should perhaps be explained, is the tcohiiicai name given to a stair that ascends for half 
its hdght to a lending and then turns on itself in the opposite direction to complete the ascent, so that in seetion 
lih c stair resembles in shape a dog’s hind leg. 

F 
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Central Circle as stores for treasured possessions or, more likely perliaps, for grain. A point 
Mr. J. A. Page cleared up in the reconstruction of the walls of Monastery I-A to the east of 
its main entrance was the means of access provided to these cells in this par- 
ticular case. An adjacent stair was being repaired, which careful study of its 
fragmentar}’’ remains revealed to be a “ dog-legged construction, rising for 
half its height to a landing and then turning again in the opposite direction 
to reach the roof. In one comer of the landing, traces of the filled-in jambs 
ot a small opening corbelled over at the top were found, an opening through 
which a man on all fours could just crawl. This was carefully cleared, and 
it proved to be the entrance to a narrow passage that curved round and led 
into the adjacent 'store-cell, which it entered at a height of about 12 feet 
from the floor. 

“ The question arose, why so small and low an opening when apparently 
the height available above the landing that gave on to it was sufficient for an 
opening that one could enter upright ? The answer disclosed itself in the ves- 
tiges of beam-holes in the cell wall that originally contained the timbers of the 
ceiling and thus limited the height available for access to the store cell from 
the stair landing. These and similar points lend much interest to the conser- 
vation of an ancient ruin, and incidentally illustrate the importance of the 
closest superrdsion in the conduct of such operations. 

‘‘ The walls of this Monastery No. I-A have now been carried up to a 
suitable height (var}-ing between 3 and 8 feet) on all fom- sides, together 
with the cells along them ; and practically the whole of the repair needed lor 
this building has been made. The wall-tops have all been concreted over to 
keep them Water-tight, and on this concrete brick-bats and earth have been 
laid to facilitate the grovdh of grass and so induce a more natural appearance 
of ruin. 

“ The floors of the verandah and cells have been made good with rammed 
brick, and the thresholds of the cells with concrete, in accordance with old 
Work; and except for the repair of the lines of cooldng cliulas found in the 
centre of the courtyard, which will be done next year, the conservation of this 
monastery is now complete. 

“ Monastery No. I-B . — Here in this smaller monastery, which abuts oh 
Monastery I-A to the east, the external wall on the east side was raised some 
3 feet higher, and the cell walls contiguous to it, which were badly ruined, 
were rebuilt from the floor level. In the north-east corner the walls of a dog- 
legged staii' found on the clearance of i&oris have been reconstructed, together 
with its concrete steps ; the ruins as disclosed being too shattered to repair. 
This stair and its connection with that in the adjacent monastery I-A have 
been mentioned earlier in this account. The badly ruined entrance hall and 
gateway on the north of the monastery, of which the merest vestiges remained, 
have been built up, and the lower of the concrete floors here repaired; care 
bav.ng been taken to preserve and leave open to view the features of both 
earlier and later structures erected on this same site, with an internal of some 
seven feet between their respective floor levels. The corresponding pavement 
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in tlie cells, too, Lave been left exposed, tbe upper pavement over tbe eastern Bihar and 
half and the lower over the Western half of the monastery. Orissa 

“ Inside tbe small com:t 3 'ard of tins monaster)^, at tbe later level, a length 
of tbe concrete parapet, wbicb projected some 8 inches beyond tbe face of tbe 
earlier wall beneath it, has been supported on a pair of reinforced concrete 
bntels, similar to those to be described below. This expedient has permitted 
tbe earth to be removed over half tbe court to expose to liew tbe brick 
paving of tbe earlier monastery, so that here also tbe remains of both periods 
can now be seen. 

“ Tbe wall-tops of this monastery, again, have all been made water-tight 
with a layer of concrete, concealed beneath a further covering of brick-bats 
-and earth ; tbe thresholds of the surrounding cells have been made good with 
concrete, together with those of the later entrance vestibule ; and the floors 
of the cells and of the inner verandah have been consolidated with rammed 
brick ; so that the conservation of this monasterj'^ also, which was brought to 
light two years before in an extremely shattered condition, is now complete 
(Plate VI, a and h). 

“ The completion of the repairs needed for these two adjoining rnonas. 
teries, designated I-A and I-B, during the past year, represents very substantial 
progress ; for together they cover an area of some 21,000 square feet and their 
walls, seven feet thick and more, have had to be raised in many places from 
several feet below floor level. This progress has only been possible through 
the manufacture on the site itself of the special large brick required for the 
purpose . 

“ Momstery No. 4, situated immediately north of Monastery No. I, also 
received attention, and the projecting facing of a later Wall built around the 
shrine chamber of an earlier monastery was similarly supported on a seiies of 
nine reinforced concrete lintels constructed on the site (Plate VI, c and d). 

The lintels Were affixed over short lengths of rail-iron let into the earlier wall 
beneath the later projecting face ; and their reinforcement was contrived by 
the simple, though efi'ective, expedient of embedding in both areas of the 
“ resistance couple ” galvanized iron-wire netting, so that the lintels could be 
used either side up. This, the most m-gent work demanded in Monastery No. 

4, was the only repair carried out here dming the year. 

“ Brich-MaUng Operations. — round lakh of large “ Gupta ” bricks aver- 
aging 15"X10"X3" in size have been made this year on the site, and their 
manufacture has greatly facilitated the progress of the conservation work on 
these monuments. 

“ It is no exaggeration to say that the Work has been speeded up to five 
times its rate than when the larger fragments of old bricks had to be gathered 
from the debris, dressed and cut for use in these repairs ; and the cost has 
been reduced correspondingly. 

In the current year the cost of making a lakh of these bricks works 
-out .at approximatelv Rs. 31 per 1,000. as against the Es. oo per J,000 in the 
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Central Circle estimates for this work obtained from outside contractors.^ Though thek manu- 
Mr. J. A.Pagefacture throughout the winter months involves a great deal of extra trouble, 
especially in times of wet and unsettled weather," it is gratifying to be able 
to record hoW largely this Work has helped on the conservation of the Nalanda. 
remains. 

“ At Eajgir, a sum of Rs. 323 was spent against an estimate of Es. 967 
towards the conservation of the ancient walls of the Old and New forts. The- 
ancient history and the antiquities of Eajgir have been discussed at length in 
the Annual Report for 1905-06. The inner walls of the Old City were con- 
tained within the plain bounded by the enclosing hills ; and the outer forti- 
fications have been traced over a line up and down hill from Vaibharagiri over 
Sonagiri, thence to Udayagiri and along the southern range of hills to Oiriak, 
and so tack at intervals over Saligiri, Chhatagiri, Eatnagiri and Vipulagiri, 
over a distance that agrees closely with the 150 li (approximately 25 miles)i 
mentioned as the length of their circuit by Yuan Chwang, the Chinese Bud- 
dhist pilgrim, who visited the locality early in the 7th century A.D. The 
fortifications, which are built of massive undressed stones, are standing at their 
greatest height on the east and west of the Banganga pass, where their eleva- 
tion is about 12 feet. It is here that the greater number of the original 
bastions are still to be seen ; and other features of interest in the walls are 
the stairs, or rather ramps, which give access to the top. Watch towers, 
erected at a later date, are also in evidence, and conspicuous among them is 
the tower on the Yaibhara Hill, which has been identified with the “ Eipala 
Stone House ” described by the pilgrims Fa Hian and Yuan Chwang. The 
walls of this tower have a slight batter, and towards the base contain numer- 
ous small cell-like charrbers entered through openings about 3 feet high. It is- 
in this structure that the Buddha is reputed to have dwelt while at Eaja- 
griha. This tower, which is new better known locally as Jara-sandh-ki-baithak, 
is among the remains that are under repair here, which also embrace the ruins- 
of the north entrance gateway to the Old City, a zigzag length of wall that 
ascends the hill side to the east as one passes thi-ough the defile towards the 
Banganga River, and further a length of the wall of the New Fort, with its 
contiguous bastions, in the immediate ^^cinity of the Dak Bungalow. It is, of 
course, impossible to take active measures to preserve the whole circuit of the 
remains, and attention has therefore been concentrated on these portions as 
being more readily accessible to the visitor. Here, again, no restoration is 
being attempted: all that is being done is the clearance of jungle-growth 
from the remains and the replacement of the large stones that have fallen 
from the facing and now lie at the foot of them. The repair of the modern 
wall erected around the so-called “ Shell • inscription cut in the rock-path 
through the small defile, which Was in progress from the previous year, was 
completed at a total cost of Rs. 246 against an estimate of Es. 245, Es. 38 

‘ This tepresenta a total saving of some Rs. 2,400. 

= On every single occasion when a “ bhatta ” was fired heavy r.iin either threatened or fell, in complete dis- 
regard to the lletoorological Department's views. 
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being spent during tbe year under review. Eurtbennore the Sonbhandar cave Bihar antf 
at the southern foot of the Vaibhara Hill, a Jain monument excavated in Orissa 
about the 3rd or 4th century A.D. and the so-called Maniyar Math, a brick 
monument of the same approximate date wHch was brought to light during 
the excavations of 1905-06 have now been made more accessible to the visitor 
by the cutting of a foot-path through the dense jungle around them. Provi- 
sion for this Work Was included in the estimate mentioned above. 

" “ The Hew Fort under reference above lies some tWo-thirds of a mile out- 

side the northern entrance to the valley containing the Old City. Protected by 
a Wall of massive masomy, it appears to have resembled an irregular pentagon 
in shape, with a circuit of some 3 miles. On the south, towards the hill, a 
portion of the interior Was cut off to form a citadel, and here some sections 
of the wall are still in fair preservation. It is on this side that the repair 
is to be done. 

“ A curious little monument that received attention during the year is Oolgon^ 
the Eock Temple at Colgong in the Bhagalpur District. A solid mass of gra- 
nite Avith a small excavation in its south side forming a cell, it stands promi- 
nently on a small hill close to the Ganges. With its sloping sides and barrel- 
shaped roof, it is reminiscent in a way of an early structural chaitya. The 
temple is peculiar in style and is probably assignable to the 7th or 8th century 
A.D. The works carried out here comprised the construction of a foot-path 
up the hill side to render the temple more accessible, and the erection of a 
notice board under Section 5 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, on 
which a sum of Es. 61 was spent against an estimate of Es. 86. 

“ The special repairs in hand against an estimate of Es. 3,557 on the two Palmau 
old Chero Ports at Palamau Were completed at a total cost of Es. 3,588, a 
sum of Es. 178 being spent in the year under review. The Forts are located 
deep in the jungle of the Forest Eeserve, and the principal item of the work 
Was for jungle clearance from the circumvallations of the old structures. Though 
the estimated work has been completed, much more remains to be done to 
reclaim the old Walls from the ever-encroaching jungle, and it is hoped to 
fund a fuidher estimate of Es. 4,281 next year to carry on this Work. A 
description of these forts, known respectively as the Purana and Naya Qila, 
and a note on their history, from their founding in the first half of the 17th 
centmy A.D. by Medni Eai and his son, respectively, to their surrender to 
the East India Company in 1772, have already been given in the report on tb’s 
work for the year 1922-23. 

“On the repair of a number of the temples at Bhuvanesvar, which has SAMvcinewar 
been in progress since 1922-23, a further sum of Es. 1,589 Was spent during 
the year under review, making a total expenditure to date of Es. 3,000 against 
an estimate, as revised, of Es. 4,040. The works in hand are of a minor 
nature and embrace fifteen different shrines. As remarked in the previous 
year’s report on this work, the repairs consist principally in the provision of 
expanded metal doors for the openings in the shrines to exclude birds and 
animals, minor repairs to masonry, jungle eardication and the like. These 
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Centra! Circle monumeatS; with tte single exception of tlie Eaja Rani shrine, are not now 

Mr. J. A. Page protected under the Act VII of 1904, since it has not been possible to recon- 
cile the divergent points of view of the Archeological Department and the 
Temple Committee in regard to the appropriate manner of their preservation 
and the measures requisite to that end. As a special case the Government 
of, India have agreed to finish certain repairs commenced prior to the raising 
of this issue, and on these repairs being completed, responsibility for the preser- 
vation of the temples will devolve on the Managing Committee. Noteworthy 
among these shrines under repair is the Parasuramesvar temple, probably the 
earliest of the whole group and dating from about the 8th centiuy A.D.; the 
Maghesvara, representative of a middle period of development; the Vetal Deul, 
with its horizontal Dravidian features blended into the dominent verticality 
of the ludo-Aryan style ; and the Eaja Eani, exhibiting the later development 
of this temple architecture. A descriptive account of these Orissan temples 
and of the local evolution of the Indo-Ari'an style of architecture that they 
exhibit is contained in the report for the year 1922-23, to which a reference 
is invited for particulars of interest in this connection. 

Khandagiri and Special repairs were commenced dming the year under reiiew on the famous 

Udaigni Caves excavated in the Khandagiri and Udaigiri HiUs in the Puri District. 

against an estimate of Es. G90, and a sum of Es. 474 was spent. The work 
comprises principally the erection of simple square pillars to support a detached 
mass of rock above the Khandagiri Cave ; the filling in with concrete of a 
wide fi.ssure in the top of the Tatwa Cave No. II, after the removal of the 
covering earth above; jungle clearance generally and the improvement of foot- 
paths to the caves ; and the removal of daubings of red lead, turmeric and 
whitewash Eom the cave sculptures, which had been applied by visiting pil- 
grims. The caves, which date from about the middle of the 2nd century B.C., 
have often been described, but it may be of interest here to recall that the 
jiractice of excavating them from the solid rock originated in Bgjqit and found 
its way into India through Persia and the rock-cut tombs of the Achsemenian 
Icings. Distinguished from the Buddhist caves of Western India by an entire 
absence of cJiaitya halls, these Orissan caves are all Jaina in origin; but per- 
haps their archaeological importance is best exemplified in the evolution of the 
indigenous sculptural forms that they exhibit, with the advent and eventual 
disappearance of the Western Asiatic influences that afiected them as they 
passed into the Christian era. And the epigraphic importance of the Kliara- 
vela luscription in the Hathi Gijunpha Cave here, with its record of campaigns 
in the Andhra Dominions of the Deccan and in Magadha in the 2nd century 
B.C., is w'cll laroWn. 

Kmarah “ Monuments under maintenance embrace the following the Black Pagoda 

.al Ivonaralr, and the Museum erected in 1914-15 in its vicinity to accommodate 
the many fallen sculptures recovered on the site. Built in the 13th century 
by Narasimha 1 of the Eastern Gangs dynasty, this Surya shrine is perhaps 
one of the most noble monuments dedicated to the service of Hinduism. Of 
stupendous size, perfectly proportioned, and with a delicate and profuse orna- 
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mentation subdued to broad efiects, the temple, even in its present state of Bihar and 
ruin, is profoundly impressive ; and in its original entirety compelled the ad- Orissa 
miration of the musbm Abul Fazl, who describes it in his Ain-i-Alcbari. A 
prominent feature of the design is the high plinth, carved with numerous 
wheels, on which the shrine is set up, the whole being intended to represent 
the Eath or chariot of the Sun-god Arlca, to which the temple is dedicated ; 
and grouped around the mass are figures of colossal elephants, tigers and caparisoned 
horses. A smaller temple of Mahadevd and a Nat Mandir or dancing hall 
exist in the same enclosure, which measured some 890' X 540' and originally 
was boimded by a battlemented wall, of which little trace, however, now 
remains. The name “ Black Pagoda ” originated with the early European 
mariners, for whom the monument served as a convenient landmark, and it 
is so mentioned in the diary of Sir Streynsham Master, Governor of Fort 
St. George (Madras), in connection with a voyage along the coast in 1675 A.D. 

“ The Barabati Fort at Cuttack was built by Mukandadeva, the last indepen- Cuttack 
dent Hindu ruler of Orissa, in the latter half of the 16th centurj' A.D. Main- 
tenance here, however, is limited to the moat walls and the entrance gate ; 
for nothing noW remains to indicate the original internal arrangements of the 
fort, which the Am-i-AJcbari describes as containing a palace of nine courts. 

Apart from the Mosque within the area, which is not maintained by the Ar- 
chaeological Department, the only structure extant above the moat walls is the 
entrance gateway, which is said to have been subsequently erected by a Gov- 
ernor under the Mughal Emperor Ahmad Shah in A.D. 1750. And this gate- 
way is badly shattered by the ingrown roots of a great bar tree that rises 
from the top of the gate itself. Picturesque a feature as this great tree is, 
it undoubtedly imperils the existence of the ruined gateway, especially during 
a high wind, and it is hoped to fund an estimate next year for its removal 
piece-meal from the ruins, preliminary to putting them in weather-tight repair. 

“ At Sirpur, in the Kaipur District, the shelter under construction to Central 
accommodate the many Buddhist, Sivaite and Vishnuite sculptures collected Provinces 
from the surrounding jungles, Was completed at a total cost ot Es. 4,308, 
against an estimate of Es. 4,349. The shelter has been built in the immediate 
vicinity of the old brick temple of Lakshman, the ruins of which, reputed to 
date from the 9th century A.D., were put into repair a few years before. The 
shelter is a structure of brick piers roofed with concrete on jack-arches, and 
has been erected on an old paJAa platform measuring seme 70 feet and 35 
feet. 

“ At Chanda, the work of building up the fallen inner front of the Acha- Chanda 
lesvar Gate of the fort, which was started two years ago, is now' all but com- 
plete, a sum of Es. 3,790 having been spent on it up to the end of March 
1925, against an estimated cost of Es. 3,990. As stated in the previous year’s 
report, this Work reflects much credit on the Public Works Dejaitmcnt officers 
concerned, for the difiiculties attending it were con.sidciable. Tire only reemd 
of the gate available, from which its original features could be reconstructed 
was an enlargement of a photograph taken before its collapse, which the 
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Central Circle Archseological Superintendeat was able to ' supply. Tlie Acbalesvar gate is one 

Mr. J, A. Page of four main gates affor ding entry into tie Chanda Fort, which is reputed 

to have been built in the 15th century A.D., and is perhaps the most im- 
portant and best preserved monument of the Gonds that has survived to pre- 
sent times. Certain of the other gates have also fallen into disrepair, and it 
is hoped to take up the work of their consenmtion next year, if funds are 

forthcoming. On the maintenance of the fort walls generally an additional 

sum of Es. 425 was spent. A description of the Chanda Fort and a brief 
history of the Gonds have been given in the report for the year 1922-23, to 
which a reference is invited. 

JBofapur “ On the Balapnr Fort, in the Akola District, the conservation of which 

was concinued from the previous year, a sum of Es. 3,000 Was spent, making 
a total expenditure of Es. 5,295 to the end of March, against an estimate 
of Es. 8,700. The outer walls of this old brick tort, which Was erected about 
the middle of the 18th century by Ismail Khan, the first Nawab of Ellichpur 
under the Nizam of Hyderabad, had suffered dilapidation, and a bastion on 
the north side and another on the West had collapsed, together with a length 
of an adjacent curtain wall. The fallen portions are being rebuilt about breast 
liigh from the foundations, the earth above them will be dressed back to 
“ natural slope ” and stone-pitched to facilitate the drainage of surface water 
and the broken ends of the adjacent Walls underpinned to arrest further col- 
lapse. This method of repair, though less pleasing in appearance than a com- 
plete reconstraction of the fallen portions would be, is equally effective from 
a structural point of view, and it has the additional merit in these times of 
financial stringency of being very much more economical. A further sum of 
Es. 150 was spent on the upkeep of this monument. An account of tliis Fort 
and its history is given in some detail in the report for the year 1922-23. 

“ Among the monuments under maintenance the following may be men- 
tioned 

Marhandi « Markanda Eishi temple of Mahadeo at Markandi in the Ohauda 

District. Badly shattered by bghtning some 200 jmars ago, its spire and man- 
dap roof are now largely missing but even in its ruin it is a stately struc- 
ture, with its dominant horizontal bands, continuous around the sihliara base 
and mandap w'alls, relieved with a lighter treatment of vertical panelling in 
shallow facets embellished with little groups of figures, principally of Siva and 
Parvati. The vertical facets of the sihliara are progressively recessed to form 
a diagonal plan in which the central projections dominate, carrying their ver- 
tical lines to the top of the tower. Banded facets of undercut mouldings 
alternate with fiat lace-like surfaces as they ascend the sihliara, affording a 
light contrast to the banded base while sustaining its horizontal harmony. 
Originally at each corner of the square-planned mandapa a subsidiary p}’i'amidal 
roof rose to group with the main pyramid that surmounted the centre. But 
all these ppamids except that at one corner have now disappeared. A 
columned porch originally projected from each of the three sides of the mandapa, 
giving access to the interior; only the carved and sculptured doorways behind 
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them, however, now remain. The temple formed the central feature of a pic- Central 
turesque group of about 20 shrines, all enclosed within a quadrangle measuring P^Vinccs 
some 196 feet by 118 feet. They are of difierent sizes and in various stages 
of preservation, but all are sculptured in greater or less degree and are assign- 
able to about the 10th and 11th centuries A. D. The style of these temples 
is closely analogous to that of the famous Khajuraho shrines in Central India. 

In 1909 the conservation of the site was taken up, and as a preliminary to 
further repair the many fallen face stones with their elaborate carving, that 
were strewn about the area. Were stacked together in order, the better sculp- 
tures being accommodated in a long low building called the Das Avatar temple 
which forms an open cloister on the West side of the compound and in 1911- 
12 the remains of the principal shrine were put into weather-tight repair. 

“ The Akola Fort, with its Dahihanda Gate and Darbar Bastion. The Fort AJ;cla 
dates from the time of Aurangzib and, while lacking in the higher architec- 
tural qualities, is of interest in the history of the locality. An inscription 
on the Dahihanda gate gives the date of its erection as 1114 Hijri (A. D. 

1697) during the reign of the Emperor Aurangzib Alamgir, when hlawab Asad 
Khan, his prime minister, held Akola in jagk> which was managed for him 
by Khwaja Abdul Latif. Another, on the Fathburj bastion nearby, mentions 
the same Khwaja, but refers to the Emperor Shah Alam. The fortifications 
were added to in the times of the later Moghul Emperors. Akola is said to 
have been the scene of a fight between the Nizam of Hyderabad’s forces and 
the Marathas and in 1790 the Pindari, Ghazi Khan, was worsted before the 
town by the Bhonsla’s commander. General Wellesley is also said to have 
encamped here in 1803 en route to Argaon, where he gained his signal victory 
over the Marathas, which finally shattered their resistance and ended the 
2nd Maratha war. 

“ The ruined temple of Savari Devi at Kharod in the Bilaspm- District. Kharod 
Like the Lakshman shrine at Sirpur in the Kaipur District under reference 
above, on which it is closely modelled, it is built of finely cut brickwork, 
and would appear to date from about the 9th century A. D. Its somewhat 
low sihhara, divided vertically into major and minor facets, is banded hori- 
zontally with well-defined mouldings, which emphasise its low proportions. The 
mandapa roof is missing, and the ruined entrance walls have been built up 
again in plain dressed masonry. The whole stands on a broad cliabutra. which 
forms a low terrace around the shrine. The principal interest in this temple 
is the finely carved brickwork that composes it. The shrine was put into sub. 
stantial repair in 1907. An inscription is preser^-ed in situ in the mandapa 
wall of the Lakshmanesvar temple nearby. It is dated 993 in the Kalachuri 
era (1182 A. D.) and contains a complete list of the Haihaya kings from Ka- 
lingaraja to Eatnadeva III. 

“An old Vaishnava temple at Janjgir, also in the Bilaspur District. Dating Jaiyjh 
from about the 10th centur}' A. D., and similar to the famous Khajuraho 
temples in style, the shrine is noteworthy for its elaborately scul])tured facades. 

The base of the sikliara is decorated with two lines of images representative 
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Central Circle of Varaha, ^larasimlia and Brahma, with subsidiary figures of Devi, dancing 

Mr. J. A, Page girls and griffins, Surya being given the place of honour in the back or west 
wall. Over the doorway of the shrine are carved the Hindu Trinity, Vishnu 
in the centre being separated from the other two, Brahma and Siva, by re- 
presentations of the nine planets. Prom the horizontally banded base, vdth 
its multiple shallow facets, the long vertical lines of the upper siMara extend, 
decorated at the corners and at the central facet with a diminutive attached 
sililima. A curious parapet-like feature raised above the entrance doorway 
now terminates the fa 5 ade in an abrupt manner; and it is clear from the 
present truncated appearance of the tower that the shrine was never complet- 
ed. The monument is raised on a high terrace of considerable extent, also 
elaborately moulded and sculptured. This high base was put into repair in 
1905 and the shrine itself in the year 1910. A smaller temple, less profusely 
sculptured but with siklaia complete, is also kept up in the vicinity. 

Billutri '■ The Vishnu Vahara temple at Bilhari in the Jubbulpore District. The 

present temple is of comparatively modem construction, and with the double 
storey and ribbed dome bears indications of Muhammadan influence in the de- 
sign. The porch on its east side, however, is built up of ancient columns, 
nearly all of which differ in design, and they were apparently reassembled here 
to serve their present purpose. Besides the columns, which are chastely carved 
with a light relief, there are two sculptures of very beautiful workmanship 
built into the sides of the entrance to the shrine. These represent the 
usual door-keepers, Ganga on the one side and Yamuna on the other. Each 
of these river deities is attended by a serpent king and bears its disting- 
uishing emblem, a Makara or dolphin for the goddess of the Ganges, and a 
Kurma or tortoise for that of the Jumna. It is in these carved columns and' 
sculptures that the archieological value of the monument resides. A number 
of other sculptures found in the tycinity were collected on the wide platform 
on which the temple is raised when the monument was put into repair in 
1919-20 at a cost of Bs. 1,389. Bilhari, the modern corruption of the 
Sanskrit "Vilahari,” is said to have been the capital of the Kalachuri 
Eajas of Chedi— a territory approximately co-extensive with the modern 
Central Provinces— the last record of whom is an inscription dated in the 
year 1181 A. D. 

Biirlmnpvr ' ‘"At Burhanpur, in the Himar District,' a sum of Es. 1,710 was spent 
towards the construction of a system of groynes in the river bed, below Shah 
Nawaz Khan’s tomb. The monument is a pleasing structure, four-square in 
plan, enclosed by lower arcaded verandahs and surmounted by a large dome, 
deep continuous cMajjas shade both the verandah and the recessed upper 
facade, and at each corner of the structure rises a prominent attached minar, 
fenestrated above and crowned by a little dome. Shah Nawaz Khan was 
a soldier of fortune whose sister was married to the Mughal Emperor Shah 
Jahan (1C2S-59 A. D.) He subsequently became a recluse, and his tomb was 
built in his lifeiime. The keeper of the tomb is said to have in his posses- 
sion deeds -from the Moghul Emperors dated in 1637 and 1C38 A. D. directing 
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■bis ancestors to render assistance in the suppression of the Kolis. The groynes Cenfral 
■^under construction have been necessitated by the serious erosion of the high Ptovinces 
river banh on which the tomb is elevated, which threatened to bring about 
-its collapse at no very distant date. The groynes are being built of a frame- 
work of heavy ballis infilled with river flints, and will project at an angle 
into the river bed to break the force of the flood water. The estimate for 
this work amounts to Es. 3,162. 

'^At Nadir Shah’s tomb, in the same locality, the work of refacing the 
ruined external walls, commenced in 1919-2(), Avas continued, the total e.xpendi- 
ture to date being Es. 10,264. This refacing has noAv been carried up to its 
full height in the north-west corner of the tomb and is in course of erection 
on the other sides. The work is being done in plain ashlar; only the square 
outlines of mouldings and projections are being repeated and no carved de- 
coration. The tomb is contained in the same walled enclosure as that of Add 
Shah adjacent, and steps are being taken to lay out this area on simple appro- 
priate lines as a garden, and to open up again the original gateway that led 
into it from the north. A brief note on the history of Nadir Shah (1399- 
1437 A. D.), the first independent prince of the Paruqis of Khandesh and the 
founder of the capital city Burhanpur, has already been given in preceding 
reports, as well as a description of his tomb. 

“A further sum of Es. 754 in all was spent on the upkeep of the Bur- 
hanpur Fort, imposed on the right bank of the Tapti 80 feet above its bed 
and believed to have been founded by the Farnqi Eaja, Add Khan I, though 
the bulk of the present remains are patently Early Mughal ; on the ruins of 
the Bibi Id Masjid, among the oldest monuments of Burhanpur, and limit by 
one ot the Faruqi queens probably between 1520 and 1540 A. D. ; on the Eaja- 
ki-Chhattri, a large open-coloumned pavilion seemingly of the Mughal period; 
and on the Tombs of Nadir Shah and Adil Shah, and of Shah Nawaz Khan 
under reference above. 

“ The conservation of the old Jami Masjid in the Asirgarh Fort was also Amgarh 
continued at a cost of Es. 2,165 during the year under revieiv. A sum ot 
Es. 12,770 in all has been spent on this work against an estimate of Es. 13.993, 
and the repairs are now nearing completion. The architectural features of the 
mosque, which dates from the period of Shah Jahan, have already been des- 
cribed in the report for the year 1922-23. The building had formerly been 
used as barracks during the military occupation of the Fort by the British 
and the works in hand are directed towards removing the eAudence of this 
occupation and reclaiming the structure to its former state. This has involved 
the removal of modern additions to the roof, of alien AA'indow frames from the 
mihrah recesses along the west AA'all of the prayer chamber, the renewal of 
chJiajja stones and brackets along the east front and the substantial rebuilding 
of the two tall minars AA’hich form so conspicuous a land-mark in the country 
around. The difiiculties of conserA-ing this stnicture are greatly increased by 
the desolate nature of its locality for the village at the foot of the fort kis 
jlong been abandoned and all laboiu’ has to be imported, together with the 
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Central Circle supplies necessaiy for its sutsistence. But the work is well worth while for 
Mr. J. A. Page tjie fort is of much historical interest, and it is an imposing and picturesque 
monument. A brief note on its history, from its capture by Alauddin Khilji 
in 1295 to its surrender to the British in 1819, has already been given in 
the report mentioned above. On the maintenance of this fort during the 
year under review a sum of Es. 407 was spent, the work comprising chiefly 
the eradication of jungle grov^th from the walls and the repair of the approach 
roads up the hill side. 

"Other monuments under maintenance are:— The tomb of Shah Koman, 
at the foot of the Asirgarh Fort. Shah Noman, it is of interest to note, was 
the son of the world-renowned Persian poet, Hafiz. His tomb is a small 
square, insignificant structure surmounted by a low dome set on a short octa- 
gonal necking, and the whole surface is covered with plaster.” 

Eastern Circle “The conservation of Kaja Harishchandra’s tank in the village ot Kaghu- 
Bengal rampur near Piampal in the district of Dacca was undertaken departmentally. 
B^anwji^* taken under the care of the Archceological Department partly 

Eaglmrampir account of the high esteem in which it was held by the villagers. The 
causes of this regard are peculiar. On days of a high tide the mass of acquatic 
vegetation, with which its deep waters are filled, rises and so the local villagers 
have come to believe that there is some underground connection between tnis 
tank and the large rivers outside such as the now defunct Ichhamati or the 
larger Dhaleswari. Most of the villagers agree in stating that at one time 
utensils required for worship on festivals could be obtained from this tank 
simply by uttering prayers from its banlcs, and early the following morning 
the required number of utensils would be found arranged on the ghat. After 
use the.se had to be cleaned and returned to the place where they had first 
been found and on the next morning the utensils had disappeared as myste- 
riously as they had made their appearance. One day certain utensils 
required by a villager were asked for and received by him, but when he wauled 
to return them his daughter-in-law concealed one of them. The remainder, 
however, were placed at evening time on one of the ghats, but the villagers 
were surprised next morning on seeing that the utenSils had not vanished. 
They remained on the ghat for three successive mornings, but on the fourth 
they had disappeared. The villagers complain that this act of dishonesty on 
the part of a woman caused the cessation of a very useful custom to the 
^^llage. 

" There are a large number of tankj in the ancient 0 % of Vikramapura 
of which Bampal is the modern representative. Some of them are very big 
indeed, for instance, the Vallalasagar tank W'hich is nearly a hundred acres 
in area. The district around also abounds with tanlm of all sizes, but with 
the exception of the tank of Harishchandia none have masonry walls. During 
the year jungle was removed from the sides of this tank and the uppermost 
layer of floating vegetation was cleared away. While removing this layer 
trunlis of large trees were discovered; these had grown on a floating island 
in a maimer similar to the floating islands on the Dal lake in Kashmir. No 
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regular allotment was sanctioned for this work at the beginning of the year Bengal 
and it was started in February mth sums reappropriated from grants sm'- 
rendered by the Public Works Department and the actual expenditure up to 
the end of March was Es. 5,327. Towards the end of the year, a ghat on the 
southern side was discovered. The ghat consists of a sloping way in the 
centre with low broad walls on each side and resembles similar cause-ways 
on the great tanks at Sarkhej and Dholka in the Ahmedabad district of 
Bombay, but this type without steps is rare in Bengal. One exists in the 
old elephant stables at Murshidabad in a tank, called the tank of the Elkhana. 

Babu Haridas Basak of Dacca, in whose zemindari the tank is situated, very 
kindly permitted this Department to undertake the conservation of this tank, 
before the formal acquisition by the Government of the land on its sides. 

“Steps are being taken to preserve six great mounds containing Buddhist 
remains at Sabhar near Manikganj in the Dacca district. These mounds have 
yielded terracotta plaques and Buddhist images in large numbers during casual 
excavations. Some partial excavations were carried out mth the permission 
of the landlord by some private gentlemen under the leadership of Mr. Nalini 
Kanta Bhattasali of the Dacca Museum and the antiquities found have been 
deposited in the Museum at Dacca, During recent years, in spite of the pro- 
tection under the Ancient Monuments Preseiwation Act. these mounds have 
continued to serve as brick quarries for the local villagers, rvho have fotmd 
a number of valuable antiquities during their excavations. Difficulties having 
arisen in the acquisition of the land it rvas only possible to do a little clearance 
during the year. 

“In the Banliura district the conservation of the nineteen temples in and FfjAnwjnir 
around Vishnupur begun by Mr. K. N. Dikshit in 1922 was completed this year 
at a cost of Es. 704. In the same district the conservation of the temple of 
Siddheswar at Bakdara w'as completed at a cost of Es. 649. A piece of land^cAa^aro 
close to the temple of Jayadeva at Kenduli in the Birbhum district -was acquired EeniuH 
in order to enable the Public Works Department to complete the fencing 
around the ancient court-yard of this temple. 

“In the Eaishahi district boundary pillars w'ere erected round the Padum Ueopara 
Sahar tank at Deopara. This tank had been excavated by King Vijayasena 

of Bengal and on the banks of it he had built the temple of Pradyumnesvara. 

Some very urgent preliminary repairs were carried out in the stone mosque 
at Kusumba in the same district at a cost of Es. 597. At Gaur and Pandua 
in the Malda district work was hampered owing to the delay in the acquisi- ffoar 
tion of land. A sum of Es. 1,000 provided in the budget for the excavation 
of some underground chambers near the Gumti gate could not be utilised be- 
cause the land could not be purchased in time. The special repairs to the 
Darasbari mosque were completed at a cost of Es. 1,830 and the prehminaiy 

repairs to the Baisgazi wall, erected by Sultan Alauddin Husain Shah as the 

inner enclosure of the palace built by him, were finished at a cost of Es. 624. 

Protected monuments’ notice doards were fixed to twelve monuments at Gaur 
at a cost of Es. 179. In the Burdwan district special repairs to the large 
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Eastern Circle trick temple at Ganrangapur ascribed to king Icbbai Gliosb were commenced 
temples at Baddipur in the same district were provided with wire 
'Gaurangapur fencing. The wire fencing round the mosque at Kheiaul in the Jangipui 

Kheraul sub-division of the Murshidabad district was also completed. 

Dacca Dktnci “jjj the Dacca District Es. 123 were spent in providing notice boards to 
the protected monuments and boundary pillars were erected round the Sat- 
gumbaz mosque near Dacca. The special repairs to the mosque at Atash 
Khana or the artillery park of Amir-ul-Umara Nawab Shayista Khan I were 
begun and Ks. 1,926 were expended on them. In the same district' the serious 
condition of the mosque of the celebrated Musalman saint Baba Adam at 
Mampal Kazikasba near Eampal was brought to the notice of the Director General 


and Es. 1,000 were sanctioned by him from the 'reserve at his disposal for the 
preliminary special repairs to this monument. Out of this amount only Es. 700 
could be spent before the end of the year in providing struts beneath the 
collapsing roof and cracks in the domes. A conservation note has been framed 


and an estimate for thorough repairs to this building amounting to Es. 10,318 
has been approved. The actual repairs consisting of underpinning the walls, 
rebuilding the collapsed arches and reconstructing missing portions of the domes 
and side waUs will be taken up in the course of the coming year. In the 
Masjidpur Khulna district special repairs to Khan Jaban Ali's mosque at Masjidpur were 
also commenced. 


.\ssam 
TVlr. R. D. 
Bancrjl 

Garligaon 


" Altogether Es. 7,856 were spent on special repairs carried out personally 
by the Superintendent of the Eastern Circle and Es. 10,204 on special repairs 
or original works carried out by the Public Works Department of Bengal (Rs. 
8,433 plus Es. 1,771 agency charges). The cost of annual repairs and main- 
tenance of ancient monuments in Bengal amounted to Es. 7,461 (Rs. 6,166 
plus Es. 1,295 agency charges). 

“In Assam preliminary repairs to the palace of the Abom rajas at Gath- 
gaon in the Sibsagar district were begun, Es. 1,428 being allotted for this pur- 
pose. A good deal of work remains to be done at Garhgaon. The palace 
was very severely shaken during the earthquake of 1897 and repairs to it during 
the last twenty-eight years have not been thorough. The lower two storeys 
are still buried in the debris from the upper storeys and can be visited only 
with difficult)^ The area enclosed by the uire fencing is at present too small 
and the mounds in front of the building detract from the view of it. Owing 
to shortage of funds, schemes for the thorough conservation of this remarkable 


monument had to be postponed. In reality, this building was designed 
to be a swenty-one-Eatna temple of the Bengali type. Its original appearance, 
as illustrated in Sir Edward Gait’s History of Assam, was that of a Bengali 
temple, pj-ramidal in shape and originally seven storeyed with four small towers 
or minarets at each corner and a single one on the top storey, which latter, 
however, has collapsed entirely. The roofs of many of the smaller towers have 
yet to be made water-tiglit and d&}ris must be removed from the rooms 
of the second floor. In fact a good deal of pioneer work still remains to be 
done in the case of this monument before larger schemes for its final conserva- 
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tion can be taken in band. Es. 276 were spent in providing notice boards toAssanr 
the monuments in the Sibsagar sub-di^^8ion of tbe Lakliimpur district and 
a small sum was expended in surveying and levelling tbe groimd around 
tbe palace at Garbgaon. Tbe Nabnandir attached to tbe Sibdole temple 

at Sibsagar was repaired as w'as also tbe Bislinudole temple at Gaurisagar 
near it. Eepairs were executed at the Eang-gbar palace at Jayasagar at a 
cost of Es. 189, and Ea. 1,214 were spent on tbe Karangbar Palace in its 
vicinity. Tbe ruins of this vast palace were cleared of jungle and a 
very large amount of rubbish and debris was removed from tbe interior, 
exposing tbe remains of tbe original palace to view. A thorn barricade was 
placed around tbe image of Durga at Deopani in tbe same district to protect 
from tbe ravages of wild elephants and Es. 300 were spent on tbe prehistoric Pa/kr 
monoliths at Kasomari Patbar also in that district. 


“ In tbe Eaga bills district a notice board w'as fixed near tbe monolithic 
columns at Dimapur and others were put up near tbe rock-cut temple at Maibong 
and in front of tbe raja’s palace at Kbaspur in tbe Cacbar district. Tbe majority of 
tbe Central Government monuments in Assam have now been provided w'itb notices.” 

“Tbe special repairs to tbe old Cbola temple at Motupalle in tbe Guntur 
district have been in progress for some time. Although of no architectural Circle 
merit, tbe temple w'bich is dedicated to Siva in tbe form of Virabbadra, con- Madras 
tains some very valuable and interesting historical inscriptions and tbe place A. H. 
is also mentioned by tbe famous traveller Marco Polo who visited this 

^ Mottipalk 


during the reign of the Kakatiya Queen Eudiamadevi, about the end of tbe 
thirteenth century. Most of tbe inscriptions are engraved on tbe exterior .(• 

walls of the building which are built of brick and mortar faced with cut stone 
on both sides. In places tbe stone-w'ork had got out of position through settle- 
ment and other causes and so an estimate amounting to Es. 1,095 was framed 
for repairing tbe w'alls,. the roof and tbe stone floor w'bicb required grouting 
and pointing. Owing to its situation in a sandy desert near tbe sea, Motu- 
palle is a diflicult place at which to obtain skilled labour or building material, 
tbe latter having to be conveyed from some distance. However tbe w'ork is 
progressing and will be completed shortly and tbe temple saved from further decay. 

“ Tbe repairs to tbe Arsenal and old military quarters now converted into Masiilipatar,>. > '■ 
tbe Port and Customs office, tbe belfry. Powder Magazine and Dutch Cemetery 
at Masulipatam have also been in progress for the last few years. This year 
a sum of Es. 461 was spent mainly on new plaster work and the buildings 
are now reported to be in good repair and tbe work completed. As these 
buildings are situated close to the sea, annual repairs will always be necessary. 

The usual annual repairs w'ere carried out to the group of early rock-cut Bmcaia 
temples at Bezw'ada and tbe adjoining suburb of Mogabajapuram and they 
are now in good order. 

“In 1923, an estimate amounting to Es. 1,150 for special repairs to ^’bajjdaija^hl 
group of temples and Hill Port at Udayagiri w'as approved and sanctioned and 
the work was taken up last year. This year a sum of Es. 338 was spent on tbe 
repairs and tbe work has now been completed. An additional sum of Es. 141 was 
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SouthernCircle also sanctioned for tlie provision of notice-boards. The gateway of the Fort and 

Mr. A. H. the stone steps leading up to the two mosques on the summit of the hill were 

Longhurat j-gp^ired. The roof of the Eanganayaka temple and the Kalyana imndufa were 

replastered where necessarj' to make them water-tight and some of the cracked 
stone beams carrying the flat roof of the temple were supported with cut 
stone pillars. The gaps in the compound Wall were built up to prevent cattle 
trespass. The decayed brick and plaster tower or stufi of the ruined Krishna 
temple was replastered to save the brickwork from falling and ranlc vegeta- 
tion was removed from the enclosure. 

Qo(^y “■ A sum of Rs. 938 was spent on the usual annual repairs and the mainte- 

nance of t^vo permanent watchmen to look after the famous Hill Fort at Gooty 
and the buildings it contains, and Rs. 234 were spent on special repairs to the 
parapets of some of the gateways and decayed portions of the rampart walls* 
The buildings are in good order and the Fort is being well maintained and 
kept free from rank vegetation. 

Umpi " In connection with the numerous and important buildings at Hampi in 

the Bellary district no less than twentj^-two special works were undertaken 
at a cost of Rs. 2,326. These repairs consisted mainly of plastering leaky 
roofs to render them water-tight, providing cut stone pillars to support cracked 
stone beams and transoms, and re-setting stone flagged floors and pavements. 
The cost of the usual annual repairs to the numerous roads and pathways 
to the monuments and the clearance of rank vegetation by the permanent 
watchmen amounted to Rs. 938. 

MaJiabaUpuram "The chief conservation work at Mahabaliputam is the annual maintenance 
of the roads and pathways and the care of the young trees, which have been 
planted to afford shade along the roads to the Shore temple and Five Raths. 
Owing to want of rain, the casurina trees that were planted along the road 
to the Five Raths some nine years ago, all perished in March last. The dead 
trees have been removed and rain-trees will be planted in their place as soon 
as the seedlings are big enough to plant out. Two additional coolies have 
been provided to help the two permanent men to attend to the w'atering of 
these young trees. 

Sndms " The old Dutch Fort and Cemetery at Sadras in the Chingleput district are 

now being properly maintamed. When the fort was no longer required for 
military purposes it was blown up and the fortifications destroyed, the main 
gateway and the small cemetery within the fort alone surviving. For years 
the place was abandoned and cactus and rank jungle soon covered the site. 
It has taken some years to remove the jungle owing to the quantity of masonry 
dBris strewn all over the site both within and without the fort. Patch plaster 
repairs were carried out to the gateway and the tombs in the cemetery and 
the usual annual removal of cactus attended to. 

S'lkm "Tlie only protected monuments in the Salem district arc five picturesque 

old forts at Sankaridrug, Ktishnagiti, Rayakottai, Kamakkal and Attur. The 
first four are mcdiceval Hill Forts and that at Attur is situated in the town 
of that name. Rone of them are of much architectural value but all are 
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•af considerable bistorical interest and played an important part in tlie early Madras 
days of British rule in Southern India. As they liave been neglected for many PrcS'^EDCy 
years, cactus and jungle had grown over the sites and made the approaches 
very difficult. During the last few years, the removal of jungle, repairs to 
the long flights of steps leading up the hills, and patch plaster repair's to the 
gateways, fortifications and ruined buildings rvithin the forts have been under, 
taken. No costly structural repairs have been executed as the buildings are 
•of no particular architectural value and it will be sufficient if steps are taken 
to arrest further decay only. This year a sum of Es. 883 was spent on repairs 
to these forts and the work has been completed. 

" The repairs undertaken at the famous old Port at Gingee were of much 
■the Same nature as those executed at the forts in the Salem district. The 
area occupied by Gingee fort is very large, there being some three miles oi 
fortifications and a vast number of buildings located within the site requiring 
attention. There are also several miles of motor roads and footpaths to be 
maintained in good repair every year. Tire cost of the repairs including thg 
pay of the watchmen amoimted to Es. 2,967-14-0. 

"A sum of Es. 1,040 was spent on repairs and annual maintenance oi Vellore 
'the beautiful Fort at Vellore, including the old Siva temple and mosque ■\vhich 
it contains. Vegetation was removed from the inner and outer ramparts and 
• disturbed portions of the fort walls were replaced. The mosque was replastered 
where necessary and the building cleaned and whitcw'ashed and the worlc com- 
pleted. 

■“’The usual anirual repairs were carried out to the old Forts at Palghat^ IfcsJ Ceas? 
'TellicherTy, Bekal and the Sultan’s Battery at Mangalore and these moiruments 
.are now in good repau. Special repairs amounting to Es. 376 were executed 
to the historical old Port at Anjengo on the west coast. The fort walls were 
much overgrown with vegetation, the roots hamng penetrated into the masomy . 
and portions of the walls were in danger of destniction. The vegetation has 
now' been rooted out and the holes thus made filled with mortar ; and the walls 
and gatew'ays are now secure. As the fort is situated within a hundred yard*" 
of the sea, the wooden gates and their hinges, hasps and clasps, had seriously 
decayed. The gates W'ere repaired and tarred and the metal work renewed. 

“The amount of expenditure on consen-ation works in Coorg for the yearCoorg 
under report amounted to only Es. 262 and consisted of the usual annual main- 
tenance of the roads within the Fort at Mercara and plaster repairs to the big 
masonry elephants in the palace courtyard and the Eajah’s seat. The three 
Jain temples at Mullur village also received pettr'plaster repair's to their roofs.’’ 

" In the Burma Circle, special works were undertaken, during the year Buj-ua Circle 
under report, at six centres, viz., Pagan, Mandalay, Aniarapura. Sagaing, Pegu Burma 
and Myohaung in Arakan, at a total expenditure of Es. 41,053. Mens. Charles 

“As was pointed out in the report for la.st year, the most important special 
repairs to the Tilominlo and Sulamani temples at Pagan had been completed. 

The works at these temples during the year now under review consisted of 
repair-s to the old brick drain at the Sulamani and to the enclosure walls 
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Bufma Circle aad portions of some of the gateways at the Tilominlo. The compounds of botlli 
Mons, Charles these temples were cleared of the unsightly debris and the thick vegetation- 
Duroiselle invaded them, and paths were laid round the temples as well as. 

from the gateways in the outer walls to the principal entrances for the con- 
venience of visitors. It is anticipated now that mth the expenditure of only a 
few hundred rupees yearly, for the clearing of vegetation, edging off the old-, 
plaster as it flakes off, and occasional grouting of cracks and crevices, these 
two interesting monuments, which are among the largest and form connecting 
l inks in the development of religious architecture at Pagan, will last for a long., 
time to come. 

“ The repairs to the Tilominlo were begun in 1921-22 at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 45,707 ; but the total expenditure, countmg Es. 2,867 spent during, 
this year, amounted only to Es. 40,483 ; thus a saving of nearly Es. 6,000 
has been efiected. The actual expenditure on the repairs to the Sulamani 
temple also shows a saving of about Es. 600 against the sanctioned estimate' 
of Es. 14,748 for the work. The completion of these two items now enables- 
the Department to take up fresh work at Pagan. 

“ As is well known. Pagan, once the metropolis of Buddhism in Indo- 
China, is now the greatest place of attraction in Burma from an archeological 
standpoint, and the most important centre of conservation in this Circle. Its- 
ruins cover a very large area, comprising the following village-tracts and places— 

(I) Nyaung-U, (2) Wetkyi-in, (3) Taungbileya, (4) Pagan, ,(6) Myinpagan, (6) 
Thiripyitsaya, (7) Twm-j’'wa, (8) Pwazaw, (9) Minnanthu, (10) Taungba and 

(II) Thayetkon. In this area is found many tj’pes of Burmese religious archi- 
tecture in brickwork, from the smallest and simplest monument to the most 
imposing in design and size; all, or at least the very great majority, being 
built between the middle of the 11th and the end of the 13th centuries A. 
D. There are hundreds of monuments, and Government have made a re- 
presentative selection out of this large number for conservation at the public 
expense: this selected list comprises 44 monuments. Since the regular campaign- 
of conservation work was started in 1902, the Archseological Department has 
succeeded in repairing 34 of them including the Sulamani and the Tilominlo 
temples referred to above. Among those that still remain to be repaired 
may be mentioned the Dhammayazika at Pwasaw, and the Dhammayangyi 
and the Shwesandaw at Pagan, each of which is among the largest monuments- 
and is in a class by itself. 

“Tills year the repairs to the Dhammayazika have been taken in hand at an 
estimated cost of Es. 36,626 but, as this enterprise is a large one, this amount 
will have to be distributed over a period of three or four years. During 
the year the Pubbc Works Department spent on this monument a sum of 
Es. 9,734. The estimate provides, in order of urgency, for repairs to (1) the- 
main shrine, (2) the five subsidiaiy temples on the platform, (3) the paltform 
and circuit wall enclosing it, and (4) the outer enclosm-e walls at a cost of 
Es. 22,210, 4,181, 4,481 and 6,004 respectively, to which should be added 
Es. 260 for repairing an ancient tank in the neighbourhood for the storage of- 
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-water while the work is proceeding, and Es. oOO for two temporary sheds for Burma Circle 
•the workmen. The provision of these last two items being necessitated by the 
•facts that the river Irrawaddy, which is the principal source of water supply 
for the country around, is four miles away from the Works, the quantity 
•of water available in a village tank in the neighbourhood being barely suffi* 
cient for the consumption of the villagers themselves, and sufficient workmen 
not being available locally most have to be imported from elsewhere. 

'"The Dhammayazika was built by King Narapatisithu in 1197 A. D. The 
expenditure incurred upon it and the interest its founder took in its mainte- 
nance may be gathered from a stone inscription which is still in one of the 
subsidiary temples on the platform. Therein it is recorded that Narapatisithu 
disbursed 44,027 tkals of silver as w'ages for the Workmen and gave 18 pes 
(nearly 36 acres) of land. The wages included the cost of making bricks, 

'burning lime, and collecting stones. On the completion of the shrine, the King 
dedicated for its maintenance 1,000 slaves, 500 of whom were Burmans and 
500 Indians, 500 pes of land and 500 bullocks. 

“ It is a solid pagoda of the Shwezigon type at Kyaung-U, a conical stupa 
raised on a series of terraces standing on a platform, but its plan is of a 
-shape found nowhere else. The three lower terraces are pentagonal in plan 
while at the base of them on each of the five sides is a small temple with 
a square basement ensbining an image of the Buddha. The terraces are 
adorned with enamelled plaques illustrating the Jalakas, and similar to those 
at the Shwezigon, but the style and technique, although just over one hun. 

-dred years later; mark a distinct phase in the development of pictorial art at 
Pagan. In addition to the usual legend in Pali, containing the name of the 
■birth story depicted above it, these plaques, unlike those at the Shwezigon, 
contain also a short explanation in Burmese. It is notable that the cast of 
features of the figures represented on the plaques is somewhat different to those 
-of similar but earlier figures, that is, they already approximate more to th^ 

Burmese cast. The whole building stands on a raised platform designed to 
harmonize wnth the plan of the main shrine, and a fifteen sided enclosure pierc- 
ed by five gatewaj's, each gateway facing one side of the shrine, encompassea 
the temple (Plate YII). 

"Prom the short inscriptions in ink that are still extant on the wall 
-on the subsidiary temples on the platform (Plate XXXIV (li)), it is learned 
that minor repaus to these temples were undertaken in 1671 A. D., and to 
the Buddhas within them in 1735 A. D.. but there is no record mentioning 
any repairs to the main sbine since its foimdation. However, that sucli re- 
pairs w'ere once undertaken is evidenced from a small wooden image of a seated 
Buddha found in one of the rehc chambers in the dome (Plate XXXIV (a )) ; 
tbs image is still in a good state of presen'ation, and its features and technique 
show that it belongs to 15th or IGth century A. B. The works done here 
this year consisted of making water-tight the topmost layers of what remains of 
the siihaui and in repairmg the circular mouldings there. The missing bricks 
.from the bell-shaped dome below the sil:haia were replaced, and the hole 
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made by treasure-bunters filled up. This bole was ratber a large one and it 
was at first proposed that for structural safety it should be strengthened’ 
by a supporting arch, but this proposal was abandoned in the course of 

repabs in favour of a less expensive suggestion. The bole, wMcb was four 
feet in height, five feet in breadth and thuty feet in length with a dip of 

eight feet in depth at the inner end, was filled up with sand for a height of 

three feet vnth a layer of brichs in mud mortar for the remaining portion, 
and was then closed up from the outside. One of the flights of steps, 

going up the terraces was also repaired. It is proposed to undertake 
repabs to the remaining stabcases and the terraces next year. 

“Conservation of the Palace was continued during the year. The open, 
verandahs round the Glass Palace, the Chief Queen’s Apartments, those of the 
Central Queen’s and Levee Piooms and the Eoyal Pages’ Apartment or Lapet- 
ye-zavng, have been paved with PaMangyi stone slabs, and two brick drains- 
on the north and south sides of the Glass Palace have been constructed. The 
expenditure during the year, including the cost of maintenance of the gardens- 
on the Palace platform, amounted to Es. 14,823, and the total expenditure- 
incurred rrp to the end of the financial year under report since the year 1918, 
when conservation work at the Palace was first started,' now amounts tO’ 
Es. 57,980, exclutive of agency charges. It is estimated that a further sum of 
Es. 50,000 or more will still be required to complete the work, so that at 
the present rate of progress it will take three or four years or even five to’ 
finish the work of consen’ing this important monument. Incidentally, the 
pyaithats (bastions) on the Fort Walls are now beginning to . give trouble and 
more funds are urgently needed for theb preservation. A rough estimate- 
proTOling for all the necessary repairs to these bastions amounts to Es. 48,820, 
against which a sum of only Es. 4,000 could be provided this year. With 
this amount the underground portions of the wooden pillars of five pyatiliats, 
(Nos. 25, 26, 28, 29 and 30) which had rotted away, were provided with con- 
crete foundations, roof timbers of pijatthat No. 30 were renewed and the pyat^ 
tliais over the main gates (Nos. 12, 24, 36 and 48) were provided -ndth cross- 
bracings. 

“At Amarapiua, King Boda-wpaya’s Tomb withm the old city walls was- 
repabed during the year at the cost of Es. 510. Owing to lack of atten- 
tion much damage to the building has been caused by the small trees growing 
on it. These and others growing around the ' building have been uprooted, 
and the cracks and holes caused by them filled up ; some of the fallen' 
battlements above the eaves were restored, and those round the circuit wall 
of the platform renewed. 

“At Sagaing and Pegu the special works consisted of fixing an American 
vire fence with reinforced concrete posts round an inscription shed at the former- 
place and in putting up a temporary wooden shed over the old Taking inscrip- 
tions, which had been collected a few years ago and set up near a monastery 
at Paya-thonzu village, neat the latter place, at an expenditure of Es. 303 and. 
Es. ],404 respectively. 
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“Eepaiis to tlie Sliittliaimg pagoda at Myohaung in Arakan 'vrere conti- Burma Circle 
nued during tlie year, towards the cost of which the Government contributed w» 

a further sum of Es. 2,500. The trustees, who have been carrying out the'^™^" 
conseiA^ation works, rqrort that the northern entrance of the corridor round 
the sanctum has been repaired, and that the walls and courtj’ard have been 
put into good order, existing models having been followed. A sum of 
Es. 503-12-0 was spent diming the year and the trustees hope to use next year 
the balance of Es. 2.500 mentioned above together with such contributions as 
they may obtain from public subscriptions, on the necessary repairs to the 
^emaimng parts of the building and its enclosm-e walls, and in restoring to their 
proper places the stone sculptures that are now lying on the ground. 

“ Besides the special works mentioned above the usual annual repairs 
were undertaken at all the various centres. The total expenditure under the 
latter item together ivith the cost of maintenance being Es. 21,387. and the 
total of both amounting to Es. 62,440.” 

“ During the year conservation works have been in progress in Eajputana Rajpulana and 
and Central India at the following fom' places, viz., Ajmer. Amber in the Central India 
Jaipur State, Khajuraho in the Chhatarpur State and Mandii in the Dhar Circle 
State 

"Several improvements have been effected at the gi'eat mosque, known ijwer 
as the Arahi-din-ka-Jhonpra. The modern accretions, such as a Idtchen, latrine® 
and other unsightly buildings, which had been erected in the cnclosm'e of the 
mosque by the faqir residing there, have been removed, and a new kitchen 
with a small court 3 'ard and latrine have been built for him outside the north- 
ern compound wall of the mosque. A portion of the modern north compound 
wall towards the south, which had collapsed dming the heavy rains of the 11th 
September, has been rebuilt. A design for a teak-wood door to be fixed a^^ 
the east main entrance of the mosque has been supplied to the Public Works 
Department. This work will be taken in Land during next year. Notice 
boards prohibiting the ditfigurement of the monument by visitors, have also 
been set up. 


“The Kachhwaha Eajput palace at Amber, which had long been neglected Jaipur 
and defaced by modern additions and other unsightly repairs, has now Amber 
received consideration at the hands of the Jaipur Darbar and systematic con* 
servation work is being carried out under the snpenusion of the State Engineers. 

It is gratifying to observe that these officers are taking a very keen interest 
in the archieology of the State. 

“After the completion of the more important structural repairs, prertously Chhatarpur 
recommended by the Archceological Department, to the great mediaeval Hindu 
temples, detailed reference to which was made in the report for the year 1922_ 

23, supplementary conservation notes were drawn up and supplied to the 
Chhatarpur Darbar. It was estimated that the cost of the Bupplementar}- 
^'epairs would amount to about Es. 6,000 and the Government of India sane, 
tioned half the sum, the balance being found by the Darbar. From the Govern- 
ment grant Es. 750-0-9 and from that funded by the State Es. 2,794-15-3 are 
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[•reported to Lave been spent during tLe year. Eepairs to the temples oi 
Chaunsat Jogini and Kandhariya Lave been carried out satisfactordy by tLe 
State Public Works Department. TLe jungle and tLe debris from around tLe 
other temples for the width of ten feet clear of them Lave been removed and 
tLe ground so cleared Las been dressed and made level. 

"At Mandu tLe work of conservation Las been progressing in a satis- 
factory manner, tLougL very slowly. Eepairs to tLe following monuments 
have been completed: Malik MugLi's mosgue, JaLaz MaLal, Daika Mahal, 
Daiki CLLoti BaLin ka Mahal, tomb north of the Alamgir gate, Baz Bahadur’s 
Palace and Daiya Khan's tomb. A supplementary conservation note on the 
monuments at Mandu Las been supplied to the Dhar State by the Archaeo- 
logical Department and wmrks recommended in it will be taken up gradually. 
A total sum of Es. 9,683 w'as expended on the ancient monuments of the State 
during the year, of w'LioL Es 5,731 were from the Central Government’s grant.” 


SECTION 11. 

EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 

"At Taxila ” , wiites Sir John Marshall, "very substantial progress was 
made in the excavation both of the older city on the Bhir Mound and of the 
later Scytho-Parthian city of Sirkap. Careful plans of the areas cleared 
during the past and previous j'ears in the Bhir Mound and Sirkap Lave been 
prepared, showing in several colours the diSerent strata of buildings super- 
imposed one above the other, and the time will soon be coming for the pub- 
lication of these materials, as well as for discussing the manifold questions 
that aw'ait solution regarding the lay-out or the towns anu the internal arrange- 
ments of the houses. Meanwhile, however, the remains unearthed are much 
too complex to be described rvithout the help of drawings and, on the other 
hand, the cost of publishing incomplete plans year by year in the Annual 
Report would be excessive. Accordingly, I must content myself for the present 
with observing that the houses brought to light during the past season, though 
distinguished by certain variations in detail, ate generally of the same character 
as those premously discovered on the Bhir Mound and Sirkap sites, respec- 
tively, those in the earlier city being noticeably Smaller and more haphazard 
in construction than those in the later, w'hich still continues to reveal a 
remarkably spacious and regular la 3 '-out. A feature of the buddings in both 
cities on which emphasis has not, I think, been previously laid, is that, al- 
though the lower parts of their w'alls w'ere invariably budt ot good rubble or 
diaper stonework, the upper parte were not infrequently composed largely of 
TDud. Tliis distinctive method of construction has abeady been noticed by me 
in an earlier report in connection with the monastery at Pippala and with 
some of the smaller monasteries near the Chir Tope. In the light of the 
evidence afforded bv tliose buildings, coupled with the relatively small amount 
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of stone debris found in many of the Louses, it now seems clear— and indeed PunjaL 
beyond any ' reasonable doubt — that this was the method very commonly em- Taxih 
ployed not only in the Scytho-Parthian city of Sirkap, but in the older city 
as well. 

“ The surface remains on the Bhir Mound — ^that is the remains comprising 
the last and penultimate strata — extend on an average to a depth of some 
five or six feet below the present surface of the ground, and it was vith 
these remains that the digging of the past season has been mainly concerned 
(Plate VIII (a)). But besides clearing a considerable area of these two upper 
strata, advantage was also taken of such open spaces as ofiered themselves 

in the streets or where the later structures had disappeared, to penetrate to 
the strata beneath. The opportunities, however, for this deeper digging were 
very small, and it was not to be expected that any discoveries of great moment 
would emerge. This digging, however, has serrmd to confirm the conclu- 
sions drawn from a trench sunk at the outset of the operations on the 

Bhir Mound— namely, that there are at least two well-defined strata of remains 
lower down and that virgin soil is reached at a depth of some 16 to 20 feet. 

It has also shown that the earlier buildings are markedly rougher in construc- 
tion than their successors. Another point of interest on which further light 
has been thrown by the deeper excavation concerns the “ soak pits ” or rather 
"soak wells” to which I drew attention in the report for the year 1920-21.1 
I then put forward the view that many of the wells brought to light in the 
Bhir Mound were used, not for the drawing of water but for the disposal of sew- 
age from the houses. This view has now been strikingly corroborated by the 
discovery of a soak-well constructed out of large earthen jars set one above 
the other with a hole through the base of each. A photograph of this soak- 

well is reproduced in Plate (b) and it will be seen from it that a well 

constructed in this fashion could never have been used for the purpose of 
dra^ving water. Similar soak-wells, it may be noted, constructed out of a 
succession of earthenware vessels, have been found in Mesopotamia. 

“ Though there is little to be said for the moment regarding the actual 
structures laid bare during the past season, some of the smaller antiquities 
found in them are of more than usual interest. Most valuable of all is a 
collection of coins and jewellery found in an earthenware gJtara near the eastern 
limi ts of the excavations. The gJiara in question was found about 0 feet below 
the present smface, that is, in association with the second stratum, which lu.d 
already been judged to belong to the 3rd or 4th century B.C. The pot is 
quite a small one — less than 7 inches in height but it contained no less than 
1,167 coins of silver besides several pieces of gold and silver jeweller}'. 3Iost 
of the coins are punch-marked Indian issues, including a number of the local 
Taxilan types. As may be seen from the illustrations of them on Plate PX, 
they are of various shapes and sizes. Some are oblong bent bars, from Ij' 
to 2'" in length, pimchcd with the usual "cross and ball "symbols; others, 


Pago 19. 
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are circular, oval, square, rectangular ' or polygonal, and exhibit an immense 
varietj^ of punch marks, the analysis of which will require a special memoir 
to itself. Others, again, are tiny circular pieces punched on one side only, 
and so small that one wonders how they could ever have passed from hand 
to hand and been used as an efiective currency. 'What, however, gives this 
find of coins a unique value is the presence in it of three Greek coins fresh 
from the mint, two of Alexander the Great and one of Philip Aridaeus, be- 
sides a well worn sighs of the Persian Empire. The issues of Alexander and 
Philip (Plate IX) bear on the obverse a head of Alexander wearing the lion- 
skin, and, on the reverse, Zeus seated on a throne with eagle on his right 
hand and sceptre in left. Thus they closely resemble one another, though 
the legends and monograms on the reverse differ. The special interest attach- 
ing to the find of these freshly minted coins of Alexander and Philip Aridaeus 
is that apart from the fact that it is the first recorded find of these coins 
in India, it definitely confirms pre\’ious conclusions as to the period when 
Indian punch-marked issues were in circulation, and also confirms the date pre- 
viously arrived at for the upper strata of buildings on the Bhir Mound. As 
to the former, it is worthy of note that the oblong bars seem to have been 
in use simultaneously with the square, round and polygonal pieces. The jewel- 
lery found along with these coins comprises a gold necklace of fluted beads 
alternating with circlets adorned with granulated drops of various patterns, 
and a silver necklace of pendant drop beads hemispherical below and T shaped 
above, the cross of the T being pierced through for the string ; also two plain 
fliuhs and a fragment of the side piece of a head ornament. Among the 
vases found this season is one ' that is specially attractive. Shaped like a 
modern martian (Plate VIII (d)) it is stamped round the shoulder with 'bead 
and reel’ mouldings and bands of floral' patterning, the design being obviously 
the outcome of Hellenistic influence. Other objects from the Bhir Mound 
excavation include the following A series of interesting terracotta medallions, 
some of which may have been test-casts struck in the process of jewellery 
maldng, though the one illustrated in Plate VIII (c) with a human mask 
in the centre was apparently intended as an ornament and for that purpose 
provided with holes for attachment; two intaglio seals, one a soaraboid of 
polished black stone engraved with a lion cbuchant and a nandipada in the 
•field (Plate XI, fig. 11),- the other of terracotta also depicting a couchant 
lion but with a seated bird in the field; a cylindrical glass ear-ring ivith a 
. 10 petalled lotus (diam. If") ; an iron anliusa (length 2' 1-?,") ; a three flanged 
spear (length 3' 2|''') and a portion of a dagger or Icnife handle of fossilised 
ivory (length 41'). 

‘'In Sirkap, my operations were devoted mainly to the further clearance 
of Blocks B and C (Plate X), the fore parts of which, facing on to the High 
Street, had been previously excavated ; and, apart from a few deep pits, dig- 
ging was confined to the early Kushana and Scytho-Parthian strata. Of the 
antiquities brought to light in these two blocks the most striking was a 
•deposit of jewellery from one of the small rooms in block B (31-47). This 
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■deposit, wliicli like the coins on the Bhir Mound was also found in an earthen- Punjab ^ 
ware pot, contained the following pieces: Taxila 

1. Two ear-rings of gold of crescent and pendant foini enriched with 
clustered drops and granulation (Plate XI, figs. 9 and 10). The clasp of the 
crescent is of double horse-shoe design ornamented with cinquefoil rosettes, 
two hearts and straps.’ These two ear-rings are precisely similar to those found 
previously in Sirkap and illustrated in my Guide to Taxila, Plate XVI, figs. ], 

2,. 3 and 5. 

2. A gold necklace of 27 pieces (Plate XI, fig. 2). At either end is a 
terminal inlaid with lapiz lazuli and white paste, of which fragments still 
adhere. The other pieces are inlaid alternately \vith rock crystal cut cn 
cahoucJion and white and blue paste — blue in centre and at base, white in the 
four “ comma ” leaves. 

3. Two hollow barrel-shaped ornaments of gold cloisonne work inlaid with 
■scales oi turquoise (Plate XI, fig. 4). 

4. Three hollow gold bangles, diam. 3". 

5. An oval seal of carnelian set in gold with four rings at the back for 
attachment. The seal is engraved with figures of Eros and Psyche, with a 
little Eros behind the latter (Plate XI, fig. 1). 

6. Eighty three plain tubular beads of gold (length to f"). 

7. Two solid silver bangles ending in square heads, diam. Sf." 

“ The vase containing this jewellery was found at a depth of 5' below 
the surface and appears to date from Parthian times, that is, from about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

" Other antiquities from blocks B and C include : — a headless figure of 
steatite (Plate XII, fig. 9) holding a bird on his left hand, and, though nuti- 
lated, interesting as one of the few figures of this period in the round; a 
soapstone plaque relieved with a svastika (Plate XII, fig. 5) ; two ivor)' ht ir 
pins (Plate XII, figs. 3 and 4), one decorated with a comb-like orn ment 
and the other with a bird; a five-pronged key of bronze pierced with a hole 
through its handle (Plate XII, fig. 2) ; a bronze inlq^ot with serpenthie handle 
(Plate XII, fig. 7) ; an incense burner on a stand of pierced copper work 
(Plate XII, fig. 10) ; a stopper of an antimony bottle surmounted by a humped 
bull (Plate XII, fig. 1) ; a relic casket of steatite in the form of a stupa 
■uith four umbrellas (Plate XII, fig. 6) ; a grind-stone in two parts with the 
iron spike still attached to the lower part (Plate XIII, fig. 1) ; a pan with a 
ram’s head handle (Plate XII, fig. 12) ; a ladle (Plate XII, fig. 11) ; a jug (1 late 
XII, fig. 8) ; a goldsmith’s blow pipe of copper (length Sf ") : terracotta cook rs 
(length 181' and Hi") ; crucibles (height 2V and 2") ; two bronze and copper 
finger rings engraved respectively with a winged horse and male figure in 
intaglio, the latter inscribed (I’late XI, figs. 6 and 3) ; a glass seal engrr^ ed 
with a lion (Plate XI, fig. 7) ; tortoise and fish-shaped beads ; and a terr. - 
cotta vase (height 2j") containing 20 copper coins of which 18 belong to K'..dpl ises 
I and 2 to Azes II. 
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“ Besides these • excavations in blocks B and C some further clearance- 
was also done in the “Palace” area and in the buildings connected with or 
immediately adjoining it. Among the latter was a small stupa, of which only 
the basement remains, containing at its centre a cylindrical steatite casket in- 
which was a minute relic bone wrapped in a thin covering of gold. ’’rtTiat 
was much more important from an archaeological point of view, was the dis-- 
covery alongside of this stupa base of four terracotta “ votive tanks ” (Plate 
XIII, fig. 3) resembling several already recovered from Sirkap. Prom the- 
position of the four tanks now discovered it is clear that they are actually 
in situ (Plate XIII, fig. 2), in the place {viz., at a Buddhist or Jaina stupa) 
where they were dedicated. Miniature tanlcs of a somewhat similar kind under- 
the name of Yama-'pukur are still dedicated by maidens in Bengal to Yama,. 
the God of Death, and there can be little doubt that their use in India has- 
been perpetuated from a very early age. l¥hat, however, is far more remark- 
able is that they were also in use in ancient Egypt as far back as the third., 
dynasty, many specimens hardng been found in graves of that period, though 
what the connection was between India and Egypt (for that there must have 
been a connection can hardly be disputed, seeing the peculiarly distinctive 
character of the tanks) is a point that still remains to be determined. Let it 
be added that the special characteristic of these tanks is the presence in or- 
on them of aquatic animals, birds and lamps, the whole together symbolising 
the four elements : earth, air, fire and water. 

“Other objects of interest from the Palace area comprise a female figurine- 
of copper (Plate XI, fig. 8) in alto-rehevo ; a spherical casket of steatite- 
(diam. 2") ; two stucco heads (height 4^-" and Sir") ; a copper ring bearing the- 
effigy of a bull and an inscription in Kharoshthi Yavahbrasa (Plate XI, fig. 5)- 
and a terracotta toy horse.” 

“The mound at Chaitru, known as Bhim Tila, lies about 5 miles north-west, 
of Kangra. It slopes do^vn from north-west to south-east and is about 200- 
feet long, 100 feet wide and 40 feet high. It stands on the east. bank- of 
the JIanjhi stream and was lately intersected by the road to Dharamsala ; 
the cutting jdelding a Buddha head in stone. Trial excavations were- started, 
first on the highest portion north-east of the road, but yielded nothing except 
a rough stone platform of irregular shape laid immediately on traces of small 
brick flooring. This platform is sacred to country folk who bring newly married, 
couples to sacrifice goats for the perpetuation of wedlock. It does not appear 
to be very old and, perhaps, dates back to the time when' this spot came 
to be invested with special sanctity. The lower part of the mound on the 
other side of the road was pierced by four trial trenches which, except for- 
basements of three small brick stupas enclosed by a thin wall -(Plate XIV (a)), 
were altogether barren of. any remams whatever. This digging was carried out 
at an expense of Rs. C98.” 

On Januarj- 29th, 1925, when on tour in the Peshawar District informa- 
tion was obtained unofficially that a find of sculptures had been made at a 
place called Qasim Kale in the Mardan Tahsil. Enquiries from the Assistant 
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'Commissioner, Mardan, elicited tlie information that a report had been received North'West 
but no action taken. The site was visited on the 31st January and was found 

Province 

to be a small hamlet some 4 miles south of Yakubi, which latter place was „ . ^ , 

Kale, 

reached by way of the canal banks from Kalu Ehan some 6 miles 
The land in the vicinity has recently been newly occupied as a result of the 
•opening of the Upper Swat Canal. A mosque w'as being built at the south- 
west corner of the village on a small mound, and a well dug to provide water 
for ablution and when earth was required for the roof of the mosque the 
area between the mosque and the new well was levelled for this purpose. In 
..so doing an ancient brick-lined well 4-i feet in diameter was discovered. This 
was in perfect condition and after clearnnce and the addition of five courses 
• of brick has again been brought into use and the new one abandoned. No 
whole bricks could be obtained but from fragments recovered they seem to 
have been 8" in width and 2" thick. 

“In clearing the well seven pieces of Grseco-Buddhist sculpture were 
recovered. These were of good style but all much damaged. There were 
none of special interest but the pedestal of a lost Buddha image was w-ell 
preserved and showed a seated Maitreya Bodhisattva wdth three monks to 
right and three laymen to left. The sculptures were left in charge of 
the finder, one Gulab, son of Ahmadji, until orders were passed for their 
••disposal. 

" This find is of interest as the site was close to the ancient highroad 
from Pushkalavati to Udabhauda and was in all probability destroyed by the 
White Huns. The fact that this area only now comes again under cultivation 
and occupation seems to indicate that in Buddhist times physical conditions 
were more favourable than at any later period, for the land seems to have 
lain waste until the recent extension of irrigation. 

“ Before beginning the excavation of the Sampur Mound at Mastung, Baluchistan 
•detailed below, visits were paid to various ancient sites and mounds in 
Baluchistan, in the neighbourhood of Sibi, Quetta and Mastung, in order to 
obtain, if possible, evidence of Indo-Sumerian culture in this region. No 
.such evidence was, indeed, forthcoming, but the information and the mate- 
rial evidence obtained were not without value, and form the first step towards 
.a complete and detailed survey of the ver}’’ numerous ancient sites in Balu- 

• chistan. 

“This mound lies about 8 miles north of Sibi and is referred to on Luni Mound 
.33 of the Gazetteer of the Sibi District, wherein it is stated to be 628 yardsnearSiii 
in circumference and about 136 feet in height above the level of the sur- 
rounding country. This height is greatly exaggerated. The site was visited 
-on the 8th March 1925 and found to be irregular in outline, its length from 
•east to west some 450 feet, its greatest width 300 feet and its highest point 
some 35 feet above the adjacent fields, but the greater part of the mound 
-and its projections arc considerably low'er. 

“Potsherds are found all over the surface of the mound, but in the sides 

• of the cuttings made by the villagers, who remove the dark part.s of the soil 
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for manuring tlieir fields, there ate no noticeable strata of either potsherds or 
ashes, or other signs of human occupation. A collection of representative- 
specimens 'of these pottery fragments has been made for study and comparison 
ufith those recovered on other sites in Baluchistan. Four fragments of broken 
brick were noticed and these were all ill-shaped and ill-burnt. 

“ Tlie greater part of the material of the mound is soft, grey earth, and 
appears to be full of sliora. No traces of walls were found in any of the 
cuttings. Water-worn pebbles and small boulders are msible on some of the 
slopes, but these do not resemble those from the interior of the Buddhist 
stupas of the North-West Frontier Province. The mound is highest at its 
north-east corner where a fort is said to have been erected in Durrani times. 
According to the Gazetteer this fort was built by Haji Kakar, Governor of 
Pishin, under the Barakzais, and the ruins are said to still remain (1907), 
All traces of this fort have now disappeared. In all probability it n'as merely 
of beaten earth which has disappeared under the wind and rain of the inter- 
vening years. 

“ No coins or chert flakes or cores were found but one worked flint with 
pecked edges was picked up on the north side of the mound, and a villager- 
exhibited some shell beads and a barrel-shaped cornelian, said to have been 
recovered there. A man from the neighbouring hanJet said that nothing was 
ever found when removing earth for manure, but the Political Agent, Sibi, 
writes, “I believe some time ago two very large earthen pots were taken out 
of this damb, but some bones were also found so the work was stopped.” 
Locally it is believed that a large treasure is concealed in this mound, but 
that belief can hardly be strongly held, otherwise the mound would have been 
excavated long ago, for not even solid structures of Gandhara deterred trea- 
sure seekers. Photographs were taken and a collection of potsherds obtained 
for study and comparison. 

'■ The mound cannot mark any very large or important ancient site, but 
it certainly seems to date to an early period. Excavation would, in all pro- 
bability, reveal at least, large earthen vessels such as have already been 
reported, but until further search has been made for traces of Indo-Sumerian 
culture in other parts of Baluchistan the exploration of this site is not recom- 
mended. 

“Kuchlak in the Quetta Tahsil lies 13 miles north of Quetta on the 
railway to Chamau. As several mounds Were reported to exist in the neigh- 
bourhood an inspection was made of them in company -with the Curator 
of the McMahon Museum, on the 19th March. 

Jlound I. Just west of the railway station and close to the primary- 
school is a low greenish mound. Very few potsherds were noted and these, 
in all probability, are due to recent occupation of the site by wandering 
Baluchi tnbes, The mound is probably artificial, but at this juncture it does 
not appear worthy of excavation, as it is insignificant in size and has no- 
striking surface indications. 
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“ Mouud 2. About a mile west of tbe railway station rises a low bare Balucliisfait 
mound, indubitably artificial. On tbe east side some earth has been removed moan* 
by cultivators presumably for manuring their fields, A few brickbats ^re 
noticed and on the surface are numerous undressed stones. No walls are visible 
and no flint or chert cores or flakes were found. IVagments of ancient grind- 
ing stones were lying on the mound, and a small piece of copper was picked 
up. Potsherds were not particularly numerous and all were undecorated, save 
one fragment of bufi earthenware which was ornamented with a rectangular 
design in chocolate lines. A villager said that sometimes complete earthen 
vessels were recovered containing a blackish earth and occasionally a bone. 

“Most of the earthen vessels found in excavations at Mastung have proved 
to contain earth only. The presence of an occasional bone proves nothing. 

All these long occupied Baluchistan sites are full of the bones of animals, 
the refuse of the former inhabitants, and it is not at all sm-prisiug that these 
are found in pots recovered therein. 

“ Mound 3. Three miles south of Kuchlak and on the left hand of the 
railway line when coming from Quetta is a high and striking mouud, roughly 
circular in shape, rising some 45 feet above the plain. Its greatest length is 
about 270 feet. It is of the usual indurated clay, but the surface is covered 
mth stones, most of them small. Stones are not common in the immediate 
neighbourhood and these must have been brought some miles. Whether they 
were used in rough stone w'allings it is impossible to say. 

“About seven feet below' the top of the mound a trench has been dug 
all round seemingly by troops during manoeuvres. Fragments of pottery oi 
various lands are found all over the mound and in the adjacent fields, but 
very few good decorated specimens. A collection of potsherds w’as made for 
study and comparison. The few villagers met with reported that sometimes 
human bones are found in the mound and earthen vessels in the contiguous 
fields, but it is not certain that they are competent to recognise human bones. 

No figurines, beads, shell ornaments, flint or chert cores and flakes were re- 
covered, nor was anything heard of any such objects having ever been found , 
there. No coins seem to be found in these mounds and, indeed, it is sur- 
prising how rarely coins seem to be found anywhere in Baluchistan. 

“In comparatively recent times this mound seems to have been enclosed 
by a mud wall, and may have been used as a fort. No name w'as given to 
it by the few' people met in the neighbourhood, but from its position and 
striking appearance it is presumably the “ Kasiano Dozakh ” referred to on 
page 48 of the Quetta-Pishin Gazetteer. 

“As the surface indications do not suggest the presence of Indo-Sumerian 
remains this monnd does not call for early exploration. 

“ Ha'ving seen in the McMahon Museum a number of specimens of dcco- Mound at 
rated potsherds from a mound near Saranan 3C miles north of Quetta 
visit was paid to this site on March 20th, 1925. The mound which is rouglily 
rectangular in shape rises some 40 feet above the plain, its greatest length 
being about 450 feet and its width 300 feet. The whole is a mass of grey 
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earth presenting almost unbroken slopes on the south and west, but on the 
north and east the sides are broken, irregular and water-worn. Potsherds are 
found all over the mound, but are particular^ numerous in the hollows on 
the north and east, every shower tending to increase their number. Pottery 
fragments are also found on the level ground at the base of the mound, but 
otherwise the mound is untouched and shows none of the usual excavations 
made by villagers in search of earth for their fields, and in consequence it 
could not be seen whether strata of ashes and potsherds marked former occupa- 
tion of the site. No traces of walls exist and no bricks, flints or flakes and 
cores of chert were noted. 

“ The mound is certainly artificial and appears to have been occupied for 
some considerable period, as is clear both from its height and the abundance 
of potsherds. These are both plain and decorated, the former frequently of 
good fabric. The decoration in general consists of linear patterns in black, 
while incised patterns are common on the plain ware. A collection of pot- 
sherds -was made. 

“ No people were met ^vith in the neighbourhood and it was impossible 
to ascertain the local name of this mound. According to information obtained 
in Quetta it is said to be kno-wn as Mugalke Damb, but it is the only large 
mound near Saranan and appears to be Well Icnown and cannot be missed. 

“ Less than a quarter of a mile to the north-east of the Sampur Mound 
at Blastung is a series of contiguous mounds whose principal axis lies north- 
west to south-east. The mounds are lowest on the north-west and rise gradual- 
ly to a height of some 60 feet above the plain. The greater number are 
covered with gravel and small stones and two on the north-west still retain 
a conglomerate cap in parts, lea'ving no doubt as to the source of the stony 
covering. Occasionally a slope is quite free from gravel and exhibits a surface 
of uniform grey earth. These might be mistaken for artificial mounds but the 
absence of potsherds renders this unlikely. Moreover, where trenches have been 
dug by the troops during manceu'vwes there are no indications of human oc- 
cupation. 

“In the low land between the two highest parts of the mound and on 
the lowest slope at the base of the highest hillock, potsherds are however 
found, and these areas might be worth exploring. It is unwise to dogmatize, 
but from the superficial evidences the greater part of these mounds appear 
to be natural hillocks. A panoramic view was taken on March, 25th. 

“A very conspicuous landmark, some 3 miles to the north of the Sampur 
Mound at Mastung, is a high white hillock very appropriately designated the 
Safaid Bulandi. This was inspected on April, 17th. The main mound which 
rises some 45 feet above the surrounding plain is roughly circular in plan 
and about 300 feet in diameter, but with its low extensions to the west is 
not less than 600 feet in length. No walls, brickbats, flints or chert cores 
or flakes were noted, but potsherds, many of decorated ware, Were numerous 
an over the mound and right up to the top where there is a ziarat of one 
iak Pasi. At the base of the mound is a spring with a pool of greenish 
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water where people bathe when sufiering from skin diseases and, judging from the Baluchistan 
appearance of one sick man lying by the pool, even when attacked by small-pox. Safaii Bdanii 

“The mass of the mound is of the grey earth common to all the 
ficial mounds of the neighbourhood and seemingly the decayed material of 
kachcha brick or beaten earth Walls. All around in the plain are small low 
mounds also covered with potsherds on one of which, some 200 feet to the 
south, are some modern graves. Erom a superficial examination it would 
appear as if the Safaid Bulandi was of the same age as the Sampur Mound. 

A photograph was taken and a collection of potsherds made for examination 
and comparison with those found elsewhere in Baluchistan. 

“ As a result of the recent discovery of allied civilisations in Mesopotamia Baluchistan 
and the Indus Basin attention was naturally directed to Baluchistan which 
occupies so important a position with respect to both these regions, and across 
which lie the routes by which this culture might have made its way either 
eastward or westward. 

“ Archseologically, Baluchistan is an unsurveyed land, for though the 
existence of numerous deserted mounds is a matter of common knowledge, 
information regarding them is both scanty and vague. The difficulty was not, 
therefore, of finding sites for excavation but in determining which sites were 
likely best to repay exploration, for it was improbable that all Were of one 
age or of equal importance. After much deliberation it was decided to carry 
out trial excavations at the Sampur Mound, Mastung, 33 miles south of Quetta 
and later to proceed to Nal in Jhala^n, some 214 miles further to the south 
to explore the Sohr Damb, a mound which had already yielded pottery of 
a unique and unidentified type.' The very successful operations at the latter 
site do not, however, fall within the period under review and this brief note 
deals with the Sampur Mound only. 

“ Both these sites lie outside British Baluchistan and in the Kalat State, 
and exploration there was only possible as a result of the assistance afiorded 
by NaWab Sir Mir Shams Shah, Wazir-i-Azam, Kalat State, Colonel T. Keyes, 

Political Agent, Kalat State, and Jlr. H. J. Todd, Assistant Political Agent, 
who not only furnished all possible information but arranged lor necessary 
transport and escorts and were unwearied in their endeavours to ensure the 
success of our researches. 

“Mastung, which lies in 27° 48' N. Lat. and 66° 47' E. Long., is the iSampur Mound, 
second town in Sarawan and being 5,590 feet above sea-level possesses a 
salubrious climate. It is noted for the excellence of its fruits and of the 
wheat grown in the valley. Such a spot might have been inhabited from very 
early days and it was felt that mounds in its neighbourhood might, therefore, 
yield evidence of Indo-Sumerian culture. According to the Sarawan Gazetteer* 
the most noteworthy mound in Sarawan is “the Sampur which lies about 
4 miles West of Mastung, and is believed to be the remains of a city founded 
by Sam, grandfather of the Persian hero, Eustam.” 

^ Haishallf -4. S. I,, 1904-5, p. 105, 

* iJoratcon Oaztiietr, p. 42. 
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Frontier “Tlie main axis of the mound runs roughly east and west and measures 

Circle about 600 feet, its greatest depth being about 300 feet, dimensions, it must 

be confessed, somewhat small for a city. For convenience of description it 

Sampur Mound, divided into four separate areas (Hate aV (a)). 

Mamng ’ “No. 1, the eastern extremity and the lowest portion of the mound, 
measures about 180 feet from east to west and 260 feet from north to south, 
and is more or less level, nowhere rising more than eight feet above the 
adjacent fields. Potsherds were most abundant in this area and it Was here 
that trenches A, B and G were dug. 

“ No. 2 is the highest portion of the site and rises some 45 feet above 
the plain. From east to west it is 260 feet and some 300 feet from north 
to south. The highest portion is of grey earth and the sides have a sprinkl- 
ing of potsherds. On the north side is a flat low area with many pottery 
fragments and trench H was carried from its northern edge due south to the 
top of the mound. 

“No. 3 is a natural hiUock covered with gravel, but on a low spur run- 
ning 120 feet to the northward some potsherds are found. 

“ No. 4 is also a low natural mound covered with gravel, the disintegration 
of a former conglomerate cap. No potsherds are found in this area. 

“ Around the base of the mound and here and there on its flanks trenches 
have been dug by troops during manoeuvres, and villagers have dug deeply 
into the mormd on the south side, in order to extend their fields and to 
obtain earth, but none of these excavations had revealed Walls, though Icacliclia 

bricks could be traced in the face of one cutting, where the wind and rain 

had exposed their edges by removing the softer mud mortar. Excavation 

was begun on the flatter and lower portion to the east of the mound (Plate 

XV (a)). A trench. A, was rim northward across this area and a few days 
later another trench, B, at right angles to this ivas carried eastward. 
In both these trenches which were dug in places to a depth of more than 

ten feet large earthen vessels Were found, sometimes grouped together and 

frequently at markedly different levels (Plate XV (c)). Later at a point in 
B, where a group of these vessels was discovered, a trench 6 was carried 

at right angles across trench B and here again more of these large mats were 
disclosed, Plate XV (6), but no walls and no floorings. 

“ Still hoping to recover some structural remains it Was decided to dig 
another trial trench on the north side of Area 2, and across the spur behind 
Area 3. This trench E proved that the spur was a natural elevation, but 

on the cast of it more large mats were again recovered at various depths, 
from one foot to six feet underground. The material on the eastern limit 
of this trench was exceedingly hard and seemingly the remains of beaten 
earth, but no face of a wall could be traced nor evidence of mud brick. 

“Layers of ashes to be seen at a depth of six feet in the south face 
of the highest portion of the mound (Plate XV (a)), seemed to indicate that 
all^ above was artificial. In an endeavour to ascertain to what thh gieat 
height was due a trench H was carried from the low northern edge of the 
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mound due soutli to the very top of the highest portion. The lower portions Baluchistan 
again yielded large mats, but the uppermost sections gave clear evidence of Sampur Mound, 
Jcaclicha brick. Aided by the excessive dryness and a fierce wind which blew 
daily from about noon to sundown it became possible to trace on the veiy 
top of the mound the interior w'alls of a small room. ITese w'alls were of 
Icacliclm brick faced with mud plaster. This room rvas not perfectly rectangular, 
the ends being 9' 4", the two sides 14' 0" and 14' 6". Ifo other rooms were 
traced elsew'here in this excavation but in the higher portion of trench H a 
small rectangular pit 2' 10" X 2' o" was found. The upper portion was filled 
with black ashy soil, the lower with soft earth which had clearly drifted into 
it. To ascertain its purpose it was cleared to a depth of 16 feet. Nothing 
was recovered in clearance and its purpose is doubtful. It may have been 
.a drain or a well. The faces were quite distinct, but not formed of mud brick. 

“ In order to ascertain the extent of former occupation to the east, two 
trenches 0 and D were dug across a field contiguous with the mound. Although 
dug to a depth of six feet they proved sterile and w'ere again filled in. It 
Would therefore appear that the present eastern edge of the mound marks 
pretty correctly the extent of the former occupation. A small trench F Was 
dug on the south side of the mound at a spot w'hence the villagers had re- 
moved earth, but nothing save a few potsherds was recovered here. 

“No stone or fucca brick walls w'ere found aiywhere on this site, and 
the only hcMta walls recognised w'ith certainty w'a’e those in the higher 

.sections of trench H and the room on the summit. Some of these Uncliclia 

bricks were 19" X 13J" X 2l". It was not easy to determine all the edges 

of the bricks in the small room, but two sizes were noted 12" X 12" and 

18" X 18". There can be no doubt that the highest portion of the mound 
(Plate XV (a)), is enthely artificial and due to the former existence on this 
spot of either some large and important building, such as a citadel or temple, 
or a number of structures lasting over a considerable period. The present- 
day Fort or Miri at Kalat gives a good idea of what the Sampur Mound 
might formerly have been; a low hillock surmounted by a citadel-palace, with 
the houses of the less important inhabitants clinging to the slopes and clustering 
around its base. The settlement can never have been very large, but was 

not the only one in the neighbourhood as the Safaid Bulandi, referred to 
above, is almost certainly of similar date. 

“ The numerous large ves.sels recovered in all the trenches and to a depth 
■ of 10' 2i" are the most striking feature of this excavation. Their number, 
diversity and varying levels are astonishing. Twenty-ninc in all were met 

with, and though the gi-eater number were badly crushed and were held-together 
only by their earthy contents, nine w'ere successfully strengthened interiorlv by 
strips of cloth and glue and transported safely to the McMahon ^Museum, Quetta, 
w'here they are being stored. Some idea of the comparative size and appear- 
ance of these vessels may be gathered from Plate XV (d). None of them 
were found in connection with walls or floorings, and it is uncertain whether 
.originally, they were buried up to the neck in floors of beaten earth or just 
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Frontier placed on tlie eartli. Perhaps both plans were adopted as V 19 in trench 
Circle E rested on a brick, one of the few recovered at this site, whereas V 27, 

Mr. H. 28, 29 in trench H Were dug out of beaten earth suggestive of a floor. What 

purpose of these vessels ? Were they funerary vases or merely house- 
s' hold vessels left in the ground as the level of the occupation arose ? To this 
no certain and absolute answer can be given, but after the most careful exami- 
nation of the contents of the whole twenty-nine it appears' unlikely that they 
were funerary vessels. The majoritj' contained earth only, some Were almost empty 
save for a little fine earth, obviously the result of infiltration. Bones were,, 
indeed, found in some of the vessels and a large broken one recovered in 
trench E contained more bones than were lilcely to have found them Way 
into it by accident. These were submitted for examination to Colonel Deas, 
I.M.S., C.JiI.O., Baluchistan, who reported that they were all animal bones. 
As the mound is littered with animal hones it Would be surprising if odd 
ones did not occasionally fall into these abandoned vessels. The few bones 
occasionally found in these mats were rarely found together, but here and 
there in the earthy contents as if they had fallen in casually. Enrther explo- 
I’atimi of similar mounds may probably reveal the purpose of these large vessels, 
for numerous sites in Baluchistan are reported to have yielded similar mats, and 
in the McMahon Museum are specimens from three sites including Mastung itself. 
Were the site a neolithic one, the possibility of burials in large vessels might 
be entertained, but not at the date to which this settlement may be assigned. 

“ The perplexing vessels do not in themselves afford any clue as to the 
age of the mound but fortunately the smaller antiquities recovered, ' though 
not very numerous are more accommodating. The most striking of these is 
the silver cup (Plate XY (/)). This was recovered in trench A at a depth: 
of G feet. It is 4i-o" in height and 31" in diameter. Tor ancient silver 
it is wonderfully preserved, and maj’ with some confidence be assigned to 
the beginning of the 1st century of our era. The horizontal flutings are a. 
Well-known feature, and the vase resembles the bronze vases found in the Indo- 
Parthiau stratum at Taxila. The only other metal object found in this trench, 
was the bottom part of a small bronze cylindrical vessel, 1' 8" in height with 
two narrow bands of ornament, the lower being a continuous band of connected 
spirals, a design also found on the handle of a copper vessel found at Taxila. 
The other finds in trench A are principally earthenware objects, both wheel 
and hand made, examples of which appear as Xo. 22 of Plate XY (e) ; 5, 8, 
!). 81 of Plate XY (j), 27 and 32 of Plate XY (/i), and 7, 11, 23, 34 of Plate 
XV (i). Tlie drinking vessels shown on Plate XV (g) are good specimens of 
cartlienware, Xos. 5 and S being a reddish huff ware vith a brick red slip 
and polished parallel Hues. Tliese as well as Xos. 9 and 81 are nndouhtedlv 
of tlie .same date as the silver cup and were found at levels varying 
from 3 to 1 feet. Xo. 22 is of coarser ware ; the month is eccentric and on 
one side of it is a round ornament, possibly a svaslilta. 

i'he small antiquities recovered in trench B were two only, part of a 
binkeu bowl of good plaii\ ware, and a large broken funnel. 
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“ Trencli E yielded E’os. 40 and 63 of Plate XY (f), irheel turned vases Baluchistan 
■siicli as No. 38 of Plate XV (Ji), two bowls and a vase of band made ware, Snmjpur Mound, 
the latter crudely ornamented in red. -Tbree pieces of a shallow disb, 1' I" 
in diameter, of thick red ware with a brick red slip on both sides, and having 
the interior decorated with bands of ornament in black were also found in 
this trench. A potsherd recovered very near the suriace, having a buff ground 
decorated with circles in black and chocolate lines, floral forms and the head 
of a hird(?) is of particular interest as it resembles a vase now in the Lahore 
Museum which likewise came from Baluchistan. A fragment of a bronze 
coin of Indo-Scythian type and bearing traces of Ctreek lettering Was recovered 
at a depth of 6 feet but is unfortunately illegible. 

“ Very few antiquities Were obtained from trench 6 but they comprised 
part of a bronze figurine of a horse, hand-made and wheel-turned wares, a 
conical terracotta seal with a diagrammatic representation of an animal and 
the miniature vase. No. 70 of Plate XV (/;). 

“ Pour of the finds recovered in trench H are Nos. 54, 61, 62 and 74 of 
Plate XV (e). No. 34 is a curious asymmetrical vessel resembling a teapot, 

No. 62 a plain vase of good ware badly affected by salt, while Nos. G1 and 
74 resemble modern candlesticks save that the socket is pierced with two 
holes possibly for suspension. The miniature vase, No, 53 of Plate XV (It) 
is of fine red ware as is also No. 69 of the same plate, a very neat lenticular 
flask with the spout on one side. The purpose of the curious hollow object 
with two conical projections shown as No. 65 of Plate XV (i) cannot be guessed. 

Half of a very large plate, 14" in diameter, of bufi ware with dark reddish 
chocolate slip and decorated with incised patterns on both sides likewise ema- 
nates from this trench. 

“ Prom the small room on the top of the mound came a miniature vase 
resembling No. 70 Plate XV (It), a large broken goblet of the same form as 
No. 81 of Plate XV (y) and a crucible of grey hand-made ware. 

“ A few terracotta spindle whorls, a piece of shell with eleven small incised 
circles, some pieces of iron and copper, one clay and one copper bead, a terra- 
cotta amulet with a svastiha in relief, numerous hones, grinding stones, rubbing 
stones, a potter’s dabber, and quantities of round stones resembling small cannon 
balls were also obtained in various trenches. Only fragments of two terracotta 
figurines were met with, one the bust of a man, the other the body of a ram, 

“No inference as to the date of the wheel and hand-made w'ares can be 
drawn from their findspots, as they w'ere found at all levels and would appear 
to be contemporary w'ares meeting different needs. 

“ In brief we explored a mound which marlcs an ancient settlement on 
and adjacent to several low natural ridges and the highest part of which is 
due to some large structure, or group of building.s, of mud brick around which 
clustered smaller and simpler buildings possibly of beaten earth. Judging 
from the different levels at which the small antiquities nnd matsvere disclosed 
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it would appear that the site Avas occupied more or less coiitinuouslv for a 
considerable period by people Avhose culture Was relath^ely simple and whose 
household possessions were feu' and in no waj^ striking. From the presence 
of the numerous earthenware A'essels and the abundance of potsherds it may 
be concluded that they were not entirely nomadic and far more advanced 
than the present inhabitants. The .site must have been occupied for some 
considerable time before and after the Christian Era and have been abandoned 
long before the Muhammadan invasion and never afterwards re-occupied. Tlie 
antiquities recovered at this .site not only add to our knowledge of the civili- 
zation of this region trvo thousand }'ears ago, but at the same time indicate 
that the numerous mounds near Quetta, such as those at Kuchlak, Saranan, 
Safaid Bulandi and the Luni Mound referred to above, and which resemble, 
at least superficially, the Sampur Mound, are unlikely to thi'ow any light upon 
Indo-Sumorian history or art. Baluchistan is however of great extent and 
the mounds of .Jhalarvau, Las Beia, Makran and the Kachhi have yet to be 
e.xplored.” 

Sir John Marshall has given me the following interesting note on the 
prc-historic civilization of the Indus ; — 

“ In the Annual Report for the j’ear 1923-24, I have published a resume 
of the rcmaikablc discoA'ories made by the Archreological Department among 
the prc-historic cities of Sind and the Punjab up to that year. During the 
year under review the exploration of this important phase of Indian civilization, 
which shows close affinities witli the contemporarj" Sumerian chilisation of 
Mesojiotamia, has, been puslied forward in earnest. 1 am myself at tliis moment 
at work at Mohenjo-daro with an adequate stafi of officers and technical 
asM.^^ants and during the past tweh'c months eveiqdhing possible has been 
done AWth the limited means at our command to clear the ground for opera- 
tions on a more extended scale. Further excavations of a preliminary character 
but with mo.st promising results hav'c been carried out by Mr. Daya Ram 
Salmi at Harappa in the Montgomery District of the Punjab and by Mr. K. 
N. Dikshit at Mohenjo-daro ; valuable sidelights on the Indus culture AA'eve 
obtained from an expedition despatched to Baluchistan under Mr. H. Hargreaves : 
and several previously unknoAvn sites wore reA^ealed by an experimental 
aeroplane survey carried out along .some fifty miles of the old bed of the Raai, 
on which Harappa stands. Some of these neAvly discovered sites appear to 
be contcmporaiy A\ith Harappa itself while others may help to bridge tlic 
Aridc gap of some 2,000 years which at present separates this pre-historic from 
the historic age of India. Taking this survey on the Ram as a rough criterian 
of wliar may be expected along other river beds, and remembering that some 
three or four thousand mile.s of the,se beds have still to be examined, it mav 
be imagined Iioav almo.st limitless is the field aAvaiting the excavator. Fortunatc- 
1}-, the stofA- of her immemorial past is one in w'liich Indians are dceplv 
interested, and members of the Legislative Assembly, with A\-hom the final 
say in these mattens rests, arc now fully alive to the value of the Av'ork to 
be done. It may confidently be hoped, Iherefore. that they Avill vote AA'hat- 
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ever fimds are needed for carijdng it forward on a reasonably liberal and The pre» 

comprehensive scaleT c'^Tration of 

‘‘ Though much smaller than Harappa, an excavator could hardl} hope 
to find a more promising site than that of Mohenjo-daro. It consists of 
about a square mile of rolling mounds rising some 40 feet, at their highest, 
above the dead level of the suiTOunding plains. "RTierever trenches have been 
sunk in these mounds, the remains have been disclosed immediately beloAV 
the surface of a finely built city of the Chalcolithie period (3rd millennium 
B. C.) and beneath this city of liiyer after layer of earlier structures erected 
successiA'ely on the ruins of their predecessors. The buildings hitherto exposed 
in the uppermost stratum belong to two classes : temples and private houses 
both constructed of Idln-burnt and suir-dried brick, the latter being employed 
mainly for the foundations of terraces and court)'ards. The temples stand on 
elevated ground and are distinguished by the relative smallness of theii’ chambers 
and the exceptiomal thickness of their walls— a feature which suggests that 
they v'ej'e ser^eral storeys in height. To a temple also doubtless belongs the 
spacious coru'tj'ard rr-ith chapels or other apartments on its four sides. '^Tiether 
the worship performed in these temples rvas iconic or aniconic, has yet to be 
determined. The only objects found in association vith them and intended 
apparently for cult worship are of rwo lands, namely “ ring stones ” Plate (XXVI 
(d)) and “ chessmen.” The former have been compared with the “ mace- 
heads ” of Sumer but their undulating shape and the ponderous size of many 
of them (they require 4 or 5 men to lift) make it very doubtful if they Avere 
intended to represent mace-heads. The latter are sometimes of faience, some- 
times of stone or other substances. Though small in size by comparison, their 
shape recalls to mind the medifeval “ chessman ” pillars of Assam Aiitli which 
it is not outside the range of possibilitj' tha't a connection may be established. 

The fact. hoAvever, that no anthropomorphic images have yet been unearthed 
in these temples must not be interpreted as a proof that the Worsliip of such 
images was unknovm. On a tablet of blue faience which has just come to 
light i.s depicted a figure seated cross-legged (like Buddha on a throne) with 
a kneeling worshipper to right and left and behind the worshipper a snake 
[ndga). rvhilc at the hack is a legend in the pictographic script of the period. 

Now, it is possible that this seated figure is nothing more than a royal per- 
sonage but the, presence of the kneeling devotees and particidarly of the ndyas 
certainly suggests that the central figure was intended to represent a deity 
rather than a king. 


The dwelling houses of the citizens at Jlohenjo-daro. of which a 

considerable number have now been exposed, are bare of all ornament but 

are rcmarlcable for the excellence of their construction and for the rehatively 
high degree of comfort evidenced by the presence ' of v'ells, bath-rooms, brick 
flooring and an elaborate system of drainage, all of which go to indicatfe a 

social condition of the people surprisingly advanced for the age in which they 
were living. These people were stiO, be it remembered, in the transition 
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stage between tlie stone and copper ages. For every day purposes they were 
using stone knives or scrapers of tlie crudest types, hundreds of which have 
been found in their houses. But they were familiar, nevertheless, with the 

worldng of copper, gold, silver and lead and probably of mercury also; they 
were manufacturing jewellery and other articles in highly polished gold, fine 

paste and glazed blue and white faience; and they were engraving Seals in 
a style worthy of the best Mycenaean art. These last seem to have been 

in very common use, having been found in almost every building excavated. 

Of those recovered by Mr. Dikshit last season, the most strildng perhaps is 
one depicting a ‘’‘Brahmani” bull, the drawing of which shows great breadth 
and a fine sense of the decorative (Plate XXII (as)). Incidentally, it may be 
remarked, this seal also proves that the breed of Brahmani bulls w'as every 
whit as good five thousand years ago as it is to-day. Another interesting 
seal portrays the sacred fifol tree of India, with twin heads of antelope 
springing from its stem : and on others are tigers, elephants, rhinoceroses and 
a variety of other animals, but not, be it noted, the horse, Avhich was pro- 
bably imported into India at a later date by the Aryans. The inscriptions 
engraved on the seals are all in the pictographic script of the period, which 
has yet to be deciphered. A noteworthy find made beneath the floor of one 
of the houses was a group of copper vessels and implements, and in one of 
the larger vessels (Plate XX (ct)) a collection of jewellery of polished gold, 
silver, carnelian and other stones, includmg a particularly handsome necldace 
or girdle of carnelian and copper gilt, talismanic stones in polished gold settings, 
“ netting ” needles of the same metal and bangles of silver (Plate XX) Were found. 

“ At Harappa most of the ancient structures near the surface of the mounds 
kave been sadly damaged by the depredations of villagers and railway contractors 
in search of bricks, but it is unlikely that much harm has been done to the 
lower strata. Generally spealdug, the buildings exposed on this site as well 
as the antiquities within them are similar in character to those found at 
Mohenjo-daro. But there is one large edifice wholly unlike anjdhing at the 
latter site (Plate XXV (c)). What remains of it consists of two Series of 
solid brick walls set prallel to each other, with a broad aisle 24 feet in width 
running down the middle. Up to the present twenty of these walls hiive been 
exhumed, viz., fourteen to the east of the central aisle and sk to the west- 
all having a uniform length of 52 feet but varying in thickness. The stouter 
kind are nine feet at the base, and these are placed at regular intervals of 
17 feet, so that, had it not been for the thinner walls intervening between 
0 hem, it might reasonably have been inferred that they belonged to a range 
of long, narrow halls. As it is, these intervening walls leave sufficient space 
only for corridors between, the purpose of which cannot as yet he surmised. 

The usual method of disposing of the dead in the latest cities of Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa was by cremation, a few fragments of the burnt bones 
being subsequently collected and placed in a large earthenware jar along with 
a number of medium-sized and miniature vessels or in small brick structures 
resembling Hindu sama^his (Plate XXIV («)). An example nt the former 
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kind of “cinerary urn” is illustrated in Plate XXY (c). At Molienjo-daro The pre» 
it is true some complete skeletons in excellent preservation are now being historic^ 
unearthed, but these appear to have been interred at a much later age, pro- 
bably about the beginning of the Christian era. At a spot called Nal, however-'/ 
some 250 miles south of Quetta in the Jhalawan countrj’^ of Baluchistan Mr. 

Hargreaves has just discovered a bmial ground of the same chalcolitliic perio/, 
where the dead were buried either in graves of sun-di’ied brick or directly 
in the ground. In the former case, the skeleton was complete; in the latter 
only a few bones and the skull of each body were found instead of the 'Whole 
skeleton and they were accompanied by numerous earthenware vases., copper 
implements, beads, grindstones and other small objects. All of these/ objects 
are analogous to those found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ; but the painted 
potteries from this burial ground constitute an exceptionally fine series, most 
of them being superior in fabric and design to those from the city sites.^ 

That this great civilisation which is now being revealed was no mere 
provincial offshoot of Mesopotamian culture, but was developed for countless 
generations on the banks of the Indus itself and its tributaries, is becoming more 
and more manifest as our excavations advance. Who the people were who evolved 
it is still an open (question, but the most reasonable v^ew seems to be that 
they AVere the prc-/Vryan probably Dravidian people of India known in the 
Vedas as the Dasyus or Asuras whose culture was largely destroyed in the 
second or third millennium B. C. by the invading Aryans from the north, 
just as the Aegean culture of the Mediterranean (which in some respects bears 
a striking resemblance to this culture of the Indus) was largely overwhelmed 
by the invading Acliseans. VTiatever their racial origin they seem, Worn such 
evidence as is available, to have borne as little resemblance to the modern 
Sindhi as the Sumerian did to the present inhabitants of Southern Mesopotamia. 

Thus, tAvo statues of bearded men Avhich have just been exhumed at Mohenjo- 
daro portray a very distinctive brachycephalic tj'pe, with strikingly low fore- 
head, prominent nose, fleshy lips and narroAV oblique eyes— and this is the type 
also AA'hich is seemingly portrayed in some of the rough terracotta figurine?!!^ 
found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. The material, however, is as yet /too 
scanty for inferences to be draAA-n from it on this interesting question/ One 
of the statues referred to, it may be mentioned, is of alabaster; t/ other 
of limestone AA'ith a veneer of fine AA-hite paste, the patterning oWf the robe 
being coloured in red ochre and the eyes inlaid A\ith shell.” 

“The third season’s work at Mohenjo-daro AAas commence-^ just after the Western 
recognition by scholars of the close affinity of the Indip/ antiquities from Circle 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro Avith early Bumerian and Ela/te antiquities. The^*'’^ 
mounds at Mohenjo-daro (Plate XVI) represent an ex/hsive area which p jkshl't 
haA-c been abandoned someAvhere about 2000 B. C. j/ter it had been occupied 3 / 0 /, CTjo-rfare 
for many centuries by people in the chalcolith/ gf development. Ho 
attempt to rehabilitate the place seems to made in the succeeding 

millennia until about the beginning of the era AAhen a solid brick 

3 tupa AA -as erected upon the su mmit of f mound of the ruined city 
1 Those difcovcrica Anil be forthcr IP- Fd 

^orlta npon in next year s report. Id. 
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wlijcli probaUy marked the site of the principal shrine of the Indo-Su ner'an 
period. There are no other indications of later re-occupation of any part 
of the site and the entire area consisting of about 150 acres lias remained in 
the same condition in which it was left by its original inhabitants. The ex- 
pedient state of preservation, in which the buildings brought to light by the 
recent excavations have survived, must be attributed to the remoteness of the 
site from large towns and the peculiarly favourable climatic conditions of Sind. 

“ The operations of the season Avere opened at a Ioav mound (Site A1 
about 8 feet high overloolcing the plain beyond the centre of the eastern edge 
of tlie main mound (Plate XYII (a) and (c)). the surface of which yielded a large 
number of chert flakes and scrapers. In the latest period of occupation the 
site seems to have been occupied by a shrine, consisting of several rooms 
built with massive walls. One of these rooms is a fairly spacious hall (measur- 
ing 28 feet by 12 feet), and paved rvitli burnt brick laid on edge. The ad- 
joining room, to the north of this hall contains a well (1' 11" in diameter) 
built with wedge-shaped bricks, with a kerb ring. The shaft of the AVell seems 
to be too narroAv to descend to the level of subsoil AVater which must be 


at least 25 feet beloAV the top. It is not impossible therefore that the struc- 
ture AVas used as ' a store or treasure room for the shrine. The shrine AA^as 


built on the remains of an older building of Avhich a feAV AA-alls AA'ere e.xposed 
beloAV its floor, and a series of rooms on the east of it. Contemporary AAnth 
this earlier complex of buildings and close to the present gi'ound level AVere 
other buildings further north, and separated from them by a passage paved 
AA-ith burnt brick. The Avails of this passage are still standing to a height 
of eight to ten feet. A covered drain running from Avest to east in this 
passage, aaais connected Avith the channels for the passage of AA'ater from the 
shrines of the earlier period W the north and the later one on the south. 
The shrines in the northern wea are tAVo small rooms measuring 10' X 3' 
and 5' X 8' respectively AAoth niches and unusually thick AA'alls. The eastern 
room was approached from the open court beloAv by tAA'o brick steps. Avhile 


\the other opened by a small doonvay on to a narroAv passage toAA-ards the 
noj"th. The number of antiquities discovered here is 274, of Avhich tAA'o deserve 
spe^l mention. One is a complete terracotta female figure (Ht. 7"). possibly 
used image in the AVorship of the ‘ mother ’ goddess and another 

a pcrforatbl<i baked clay prism of triangular section (L. 1|") AA'ith impre.ssions 
in relief of fig'ures of AAuId animals and hunting scenes. A ’lion looking aslcance. 
followed by a Iwuess, a rhinoceros and an elephant occur on one face AA'ith a 
tjaviaJ above (Plath\XXII(c)) ; the other sides of the prism are occupied by a 
bison (?) deer and of AA'ild goats joined back to back along Avith 

some human figures in fighting or hunting. Other interesting finds 

here include a soapstone ^ pictogi-aphic inscription on eitlier side 

and a number of cylindricar\™^i® pointed handles AAdiich Avere discovered 
in large numbers in the opeiiX'*’^®* adjoining the shrines and seem to be con- 
nected AA'ith the funeral customs of] people, as their contents included ashes 
and in some cases bones, v> 
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“In the next site called B which is situated to the north-west ot the Sind 
one described above three trenches were excavated, exposing an E-shaped area. Mohenjo-dan 
The two parallel trenches running east to west and forming the arms of the 
main trench showed traces of buildings only at the eastern end. These struc- 
tures rest on high foundations made up of sun-dried brick and sand and rise 
'from a lower level. A number of green coloured faience beads, ornaments 
and miniature pottery were obtained from the centre of the southern trench. 

One of the rooms at the eastern end of the northern trench has three walls 
'built in a peculiar st}de of masonry in which bricks are laid in alternate courses 
stretcher-\vise and on-edge (Plate XVII (h)). The main trench running north 
and south disclosed as many as four successive strata of buildings, of which 
the last but one is characterized by the style of masonry just referred to. 

The same land of masonry is noticed occasionally in almost all of the sites 
so far excavated at Mohenjo-daro, but it is not yet clear whether it is to be 
taken as typical of a particular building epoch or a mere product of individual 
fancy. At the southern end of this trench, a passage 7 feet 6 inches wide 
was discovered with its walls running east to west and traceable to a depth 
of over 20 feet from the surface. The eastern end of the passage was closed 
.at least tmce by means of cross-walls at various depths, thus shoving the 
long periods in which it was in use and disuse. To the north of this passage 
is a building in which occurs another constructional peculiarity in the shape 
of a narrow stairway with a 9" tread. Several such stairways have been found 
in the course of excavations and they generally lead to the top of small- 
sized cells (size varying from 1' 81" X 2' 31" to 3' 3" X 4' 6") vith deep 
foundations and sometimes provided with ' entrances at a considerably lowei 
level than the top of the stairway. It is very likely that such rooms were 
attached to houses or temples for the storage of grain, etc. As several 
important antiquities dlsoovcred in this trench seem to be connected with the 
worship of the tree and the ‘mother’ goddess, it is possible that the building 
■on this spot was of a religious character. A beautiful starep seal with the 
representation of the sacred pipal tree {ficus religiosa) with two ibex heads 
found in this trench was the first important discovery of the season. Another 
evidence of tree worship is aSorded by a terracotta tablet (l"sq.) with, im- 
pressed on either side, a scene consisting of six or seven human figures standing 
un a row above and a goat-drawn vehicle driven by a man below. These 
persons are probably approaching a tree in the right-hand corner, in the 
bifurcated branches of which is to be seen a human figure probably the pre- 
siding deity of the tree (Plate XXII (a)). A paste stamp seal with the Zebu 
or Brahmani bull (Bos Indimts)- dence in relief found in a room in the north- 
western corner of this site represents the high-water nsark of artistic achieve- 
ment attained by the pre-historic craftsmen of Aohenjo-daro (Plate XXII 
(a)). The perfect modelling of the anatomical features and the delicate ivory- 
work finish entitle the seal to a very high place among the best small anti- 
quities of the ancient world. The pictographical legend begins vith two si'^ns, 

■the first of which is a wheel, associated rvith divinitt' in several systems of 
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early Milting and the second identical with the archaic Sumerian sign for 
mother. It is thus possible that this seal is connected in some rvay ndth the 
‘ mother ' goddess. The total registered objects from this site M'ere 734, 
including 13 seals, besides a number of other antiquities of M'hich various 
forms of pottery and terracotta female figures (mostly broken and incomplete) 
deserve special mention. 

“ The next site to be examined (C) was the area to the north of the 
shrine A, comprising the low and open ground between the spurs of mounds 
on the eastern slope of the main city site. A general viev' of the site after 
evctavation v'ill shmv the large area covered by this season’s operations. The 
first clue to the existence of important remains here was afforded by a few 
wedge-shaped bricks of an ancient well exposed by brick-diggers, who must 
have been at work shortly before the mounds were transferred to the care 
of the Acchffiological Department. The rvell is a typical example of the well 
architecture of this early period (Plate XWII (a)). The area around it proved 
to be one of the richest in minor antiquities and the structure remains in a 
remarkably good state of preservation. The v'ell is built of iredge-shaped 
bricks v'ith fine joints and must have been in use for a considerable period 
as attested by the existence of two levels of the cut-brick pavement around 
its mouth. The brick-work of the well was traced to a depth of 2 feet below 
the level of the subsoil v'ater, but was found to continue no further. The 
elaborate arrangements for draining surplus w'ater from the well are exempli- 
fied by the slanting ivater shoots built of thin-jointed brick-work leading to 
carefully constnicted drains in the adjoining passage. The direction of the 

slope of the drains u'as to the west in the earlier period of occupation and 
to the east in the later. The great accumulation of ancient debris and other 
deposits in the passage referred to yielded a large number ot antiquities includ- 
ing 6 stamp seals, miniature pottery and terracotta toy figures. Turn of the 
six seals found here are of a particularly large size and bear the bull device 
M'hile a thii'd contains the figure of a tiger. Another object of interest brought 
to light in the passage ivas a big jar vith several potter}^ uims inside, some 
containing bones and ashes, probably an example of the jar-burial of the 
period. To the south of this passage are the remains of a substantial dwelling 
house, the floor level of which is 6 feet belov' the present gromid level. Three 
rooms of this house, the western trvo of which opened into the eastern, yielded 
a number of antiquities including a copper saw ivith a concave cutting edge, 
several copper vessels and pipes, stone-ware tubes which must have been used 
in the strands of necklaces and several seals including one ivith the elephant 
device. An unburnt clay impression of a bull seal discovered outside the 
southernmost room here, bears on the reverse, marks of its having been fixed 
against a number of reeds fastened together by means of a string, and thus 
indicates the use of the stamp-seals to authenticate documents or the lilce. A 
small paste squirrel, shown in the act of nibbling a nut, found in the eastern portion 
of this house is a prettv little example of the ingenuity of the primitive craftsman, 
who has caught the little thieving rodent in an undoubtedly picturesque attitude. 
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“ A deep cutting down to the water level in the western part of this Sind 
building disclosed the existence of fragments of painted pottery at a very MoJienjo-iaro 
low level. The general levels of occupation in this area are at least three 
-and the formdations of dwelling horrses of later periods are to be clearly seen 
resting on the rmequally distributed dehn's of older buildings (Plate X^T^II 

(h)). 

“ The next house to the north in area C has only been partially exposed, 
but a Well with a reservoir of Water and a number of conduits and an elevated 
store-room of the type already described are some of the noteworthy features 
of the building. One of the important small antiquities from this house is 
an elaborate paste ornament irrlaid with carnelian. The excavations disclosed 
other buildings in area C further north across the low gr’ound around and 
between the spurs forming part of the eastern extremity of the main mound. 

Special mention may be made of two wells with the usual pavements and condrrits, 
assignable to two different periods of constrrrction, as also of a number of cells 
in the intervening area. Altogether traces of three strata are clear in this 
area, the intermediate level of occupation coiTesponding very nearly to the 
present ground level. The foundations of the latest period of construction 
consisting of broken brick and concrete are still clear in the immediate rdcinity 
of the western well. Two large earthen jars (height 1' 5j" and 2' 1" ; diameter 
at top 8|" and 1' 2^-" respectively) probably used for storage of grain, etc., 
were found in clearing the southern slope of the spm-. The clearance of thi.s 
building Was still in an initial stage when excavations were closed for the 
season. An interesting discovery in this area w'as that of a number of bones 
in a hollow cavity in the thickness of a wall, which may be connected with 
the custom of foundation-burials or child-burials, widely prevalent among the 
-ancients. The number of small antiquities discovered here was large and 
includes a gold bead, several pieces of ivor}^ for household use, home of them 
incised with pictogiaphs, several seals, two of which contained as many as 
13 and 14 pictogiuphs respectively and a copper pot in which seven or eight 
copper implements including a disc, spear-heads and knives w'ere kept. The 
total number of objects registered in site C is well over 2,000 and includes 
47 seals. 

“ The next two sites selected for trial excavation were on the main land 
•of the town site at a distance of 2,000 and 1,000 feet respectively from the 
datum bne forming the northern boundary of the mound area. The southern 
area (D) was subjected to a superficial examination at its eastern and western 
extremities ; while the northern excavation (E), consisting of a trench running 
■east to west for a length of over 1,300 feet, serves to indicate the nature of 
the uppermost stratum throughout the breadth of the city. The excavations 
■ at the eastern end of trench D comprised tw'o parallel trenches w'ith a cross 
trench joining their eastern ends. Operations here could not lie carried ty a 
depth of more than G feet before the close of the scason^s work, but they 
were successful in bringing to light a number of brick structures of the dwelling 
-house type, including another e-xample of a store-room approached by narrow 
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steps. The number of objects recovered was 352 of which the most important 
was a fine complete painted vase (height 2' 5") (Plate XXIII) which in beauty 
of form, intensity of feeling and vigour of execution is unsurpassed by the 
painted pottery recovered in Trans-Caspia, Persia, Sumer or Baluchistan. Other 
fragments of painted potter)^ from this site are interesting inasmuch as some- 
of them show figures of birds and domestic utensils in black paint, instead- 
of the usual vegetable patterns. The total number of seals discovered here 
was 19, including a paste svastiha. 

“ The western end of the site D, where Work was undertaken only during- 
the last fortnight of the excavation, is the low area on the Western slope- 
of the main mound. On the top of the mound immediately to the south- 
east of this excavation is the site No. 4, the uppermost remains in which 
w’ere uncovered in March 1924. The difierence in the floor level of these- 
buildings and those noAV exhumed is at least 15 feet and undoubtedly two- 
or more strata of occupation will reveal themselves between them as ivork 
progresses. The building at the north end of the excavation of this year 

stands almost at the present level of the plain and is designed after the 

immemorial oriental type, in which a series of rooms are grouped round a 

central courtyard (Plate XVIII (c)). A drain crosses the courtyard diagonally 
from south-west to north-east and traces of other contemporary and older 
drains are to be seen in the neighbourhood (Plate XVIII (d)). The central 
part of the area must have belonged to a very substantially built house, with- 
thick walls, the style of masonry being of a high order. Several bricks of 

e.xactly double the superficial dimensions of the bricks usually employed at 
Mohenjo-daro were discovered in this building, while a seal depicting a tiger- 
being shot at by a man from an adjoining tree and another with the gaviaJ 
device (Plate XXII {a)) w'ere picked up in the open space to the south of 
this house. 

“ The results obtained in trench E, the biggest undertaking of the season, 
can only be very briefly summarized here. Of the numerous buildings brought 
to light in this long trench tw'o have been more or less completely excavated. 
These are a shrine at the iVestern end and a group of substantially built 
houses in the middle eastern section (Plate XIX (a)) w'Hch may be named. 

‘ the jew'elleiy block ’ from the discovery hei’e of a hoard of ancient jewellery. 
The former occupied an elevated position (Plate XIX (6)) its site having been 
raised by several feet of sundried brick filling before the commencement of 
the building, presumably to avoid the danger of inundation which was certain- 
ly responsible for the destruction of the earliest town. In plan, the shrine- 
consists of rooms disposed round a large central court open to the sky and 
measuring 46' X 01'. The facing of the rvalls surrounding the courtyard is. 
built of coiuses of bricks laid on-edge. A well-built drain with slojiing 
water-channels from either side runs along the entire length of the shrine to- 
the west of the western suite of rooms, tvhere probably the principal sanctum 
was located. Three wells have been discovered in the area adjoining the 
shrine one of which lies just at the southern edge of the central courtyard. 
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Tlie southern ivall is preserved to a greater height than the rest and many Sind 
small antiquities, potteries, terracottas, etc., were found in this area. aro 

interesting find in the debris over the eastern Wall of the courtyard was that 
of human pelvic and thigh bones and ribs, which may possibly be connected 
\rith the custom of offering human victims. The entrance to the courtyard 

was possibly from the north. Altogether three periods of occupation are clear 
from the different levels of the walls and pavements in the shrine area. 

“In the portion of the trench intervening between the shrine and the 

‘ jewellery block ’ several interesting structures were excavated though the 

width of the trench, which does not exceed 10', did not permit of more than 

a superficial knowledge of them. It is clear, however, that this area was 

mainly occupied by dwelling houses and shops, as a narrow lane 2 in width 
in front of a row of cells was uncovered in a portion of this trench. The 
destruction of the latest city in this quarter seems to have been caused by 
fire. This Was evident from the existence of stratified layers of ashes, alter 
nating with the debris of the fallen structures. The paucity of good bricks 
felt by the builders of one of the houses in this area is exemplified in the 
use of successive courses of ‘ headers ’ in the construction of some walls. The 
use of beams or rafters is suggested by brick pilasters projecting from opposite 
walls of a room, and a brick pillar standing free in the middle of another 
room shows that the roof needed a support at that point. ^ ^ 

“The most substantial buildings in trench E are the 'jeWelleiy block' 


consisting of two or possibly three dwelling houses. The eastern house, sepa- 
rated from the western by a passage running north and south, is in a remark- 
able state of preservation (Plate XIX (6)). The building of the latest period 
here is very solidly built, the outer walls still standing to a height of 10 to 
15 feet, and in some places on earlier foundations. The arrangement of rooms 
is quite clear in this case, but the absence of any doonvays in the lower 
part of the walls leads to the presumption that the existing masomy^ represents 
in most part merely the underground foundations of the building. The finds 
in this house were numerous and important. They comprised, besides a 
munber of ivory dice and articles of fmniture, several seals, including a round 
one with the device of six animal heads attached to a central boss (Plate 
XXII (a)) and a circular tablet with a tree on the obverse and a cmlously 


interwoven pictographic legend on the reverse. 

“ The northern portion of the Western house which contains a Well wth 
connected drains and reservoirs is separated from the main building on the 
south by a passage running east to west. The well appears to have undergone 
repairs during the last period of occupation as the square masonry at the 
top is quite distinct from the circular rings of masonry below. 

“ The southern house is not yet fully excavated, but from the rooms 


already exposed it seems clear that the floor level in the latest building on 
the site was only 3 feet below tie top of the mound. In one of the rooms 
traces of a fireplace were discovered and an arrangement is discernible, whereby 
spill-water was conducted across a Wall to the mouth of a jar in another room. 
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The enclosing Trails of the room in rrhich the jewellery TT^as discovered, are 
only 3 feet in height, while three detached brick pillars in it go down to a 
considerable depth (Plate XIX (b)). The floors of this room and the one 
adjoining it on the north were apparently laid on a filling of sun-dried brick, 
but it is not quite clear whether the jeTVellery find is to be regarded as 
part of a foundation’^ deposit prior to the occupation of the house or as an 
attempt to conceal valuable property before migration, 

“ The copper jar which contained the jewellery had its mouth closed TVith 
a copper dish 1" thick Tvhich had stuck fast. Another empty copper vessel 
shaped lilce a modern flower vase was found by its side (Plate XX («)). Inside 
the bigger jar were two smaller pots, two saucers Tvith lids and a heavy-bot- 
tomed vase with a funnel-shaped mouth, and lotus-petal ornaments on the 
exterior (Plate XX (/)). The smaller of the two pots contained necldaces and 
the other gold and silver ear-rings, beads and other ornaments. The necldaces 
consisted of perforated cornelian pipes or tubes arranged in rows of '5 and 6 
strands respectively and divided into compartments by perforated copper bars 
flanked by beads of copper, some of Tvhich are covered TVith gold. The thread 
passed through the strands and beads and was collected at either end through 
hollow semi-circular copper medallions (Plate XX (6)). 

“ The number of cornelian tubes and the copper dividers found sufficed 
to reconstruct two complete necklaces, one with 9 compartments of five corne- 
lians in each and the other with 7 compartments of six each (Plate XX (b)). 
The wonderful state in which such a perishable substance as cotton thread was 
recovered in pieces from the strands of the necklaces, is due to the air-tight 
condition in which the jar was preserved. The gold objects included a pair 
of circular flower-shaped ear-ornaments with serrated edges which Tvere fixed 
against a little silver button at the back of the ear-lobe (Plate XX (c)), three 
pointed cylindrical gold pendants, gold hah ornaments Tvith hair-clasps at the 
back, three pairs of hollow gold end-pieces for similar ornaments, gold 
leaf or lamina, 25 barrel-shaped gold beads and 5 little golden hooks with 
eyeholes, besides a pair of ear-rings of coloured stones fastened together by 
gold and silver wire (Plate XX (d), (e)). The silver objects comprised a pair 
of hollow ear-rings of over 2-|” diameter (Plate XX (c)), 67 silver beads and 
a number of other objects. A quantity of stone beads of various shapes, sizes 
and colours Tvas also found along with the jewellery (Plate XX (e)). 

“ Another interesting area in trench B occurred near the eastern end, where 
a TVell and covered drains were discovered. The narroTV passage where the 
latest drain ends was the findspot of the largest quantity of small antiquities dis- 
covered in the course of the year’s e.xcavation3. Here were found several hundreds 
of complete miniature pottery pieces and terracotta figures of men and animals 
some of which were evidently intended for children’s toys. The peculiar green- 
ish earth rrith which the objects were covered must have been due to the 
action of water from the drain. The total number of finds registered in trench 
E was 2.,5.5G. ' 


' Cf. HUpreoht : SxploralCm in Stile Imii, p. 368. 
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“ Lastly reference must be made to the trial trench (F) dug in the highest mound, Sind 
crowned by the Buddhist Stupa. Older drains of the early period with cha,- Mohnjo-daro 
racteristic fine-jointed masonry Were traced from the centre of the courtj^ard 
of the Stupa right up to the edge of the mound on the east. At least four 
levels of buildings were discovered on the south-west and north-west of the 
mound below the lowest courses of walls exposed during the first season's clear- 
ance.' Among the remains uncovered in the lowest part of the mound in the 

south-west trench close to the present ground level was a passage between 

substantially built walls, in which traces of a drain have survived. The dis- 

covery in this area of the usual types of antiquities including several seals, 
a beautiful paste parrot, a complete bangle of shell and a large number of 

urns of the pointed bottom type confirms the conclusion that the w'hole of this 
mound, rising to a height of over 40 feet and on which the Buddhists erected 
their structures. Was due to the accumulation of the debris of successive build- 
ing epochs of the earlier 'period as represented on other sites at Mohenjo-daro. 

“ The only work done in site No. II the second highest mound at Mohenjo- 
daro, where the buildings in the topmost strata were excavated in 1922-23, 
was the clearance of the passage leading from the western shrine to the eastern 
area. Here tw'o colossal jars (2' 6" in diameter) Were unearthed and one of 
them contained a number of funerary pottery urns. 

“ The quantitative results of the operations were no less strilcing than the 
character of the remains disclosed. The total number of finds registered dur- 
ing the season iras 7,152, far exceeding the number of antiquities recorded in 
a single season at any other ancient site in India. Of the minor antiquities, 
besides the jewellery deposit referred to above, the most valuable are the stea- 
tite and paste seals and then impressions on burnt clay, numbering 146 in 
all. Some of them are illustrated in Plate XXII (o). (b). The commonest 
animal motif noticed on them is the bull, with protruding horns but without 
the hump, in front of which are generally depicted two objects, the low'er one 
of which resembles a tree and the upper one a modern Indian stool of cane 
or reed (Hindi inorJia) with an arrangement for fixing it in the ground. The 
almost universal combination of the bull with these symbols suggests that they 
Were connected with the religious s}unbolism or ritual of the people. These 
sjunbols are. however, absent in four of the seals in which the bull foims the 
central motif. In cases, where the central device is the rhinoceros, the tiger 
or the elephant, as also in a rare example in which the humpless bull lias 
double rounded horns, there is a trough or manger under the head of the 
animal, similar to the object found under the heads of the animals figured 
in a Proto-Elamite bone C 3 'linderi. The reverse of the seals with animal de- 
vices was pro\ided w'ith a knob perforated for passing a string through for 
binding to the wi'ist of the wearer. A few' seals bearing only pictographic 
legends but no animal symbols were also recovered. These have no knobs on 
the reverse and are pierced through the thickness of the seals themselves. The 
results of an analysis of the elements of the pictographic script employed on 


^Babelont jUfinwo? of Oriaital cntiquittex, p. 305. 
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the seals -nill he dealt •n'ith later on. It is only necessary to state here that 
the usual or glyphic forms of symbols known from the seals are almost always 
different from the graphite forms employed on other materials such as ivory, 
terracotta and pottery. 

“ The number of ivory objects discovered in the excavations Was 244 of 
which a few typical examples are illustrated in Plate XXI (b). They include 
ivory dice of every description, cubes, toilet requisites such as combs ^and 
hair-pins, fishes apparently used as ornaments, a bull’s leg which probably 
formed part of an article of decoration, and pointed p}T:amidal objects. Some 
of the ivory objects are inscribed with their owner’s marks. 

“ Over 150 objects of faience were found generally of green or yellow colour 
which must have been mostly used for ornamental or decorative purposes. In 
the illustrations (Plate XXI (c)) will be noticed an assortment of paste and 
faience antiquities including wheel-shaped and circular ornaments some with 
serrated margins and others with notches on the surface and shallow, cup- 
shaped and rectangular corrugated lids of vessels or caskets. 

“ By far the largest class of antiquities represented in the collection are 
pottery and tenacotta objects. Different shapes and sizes of pottery for domes- 
tic use Were found, the shape with the narrow mouth and broad bulging body 
being represented in a progressive series of specimens, the smallest of which is 
a tiny but perfect piece with the capacity of a few minims while the largest 
has a diameter of 13" in the middle. The number of fitagments of painted 
pottery is large, the paints in use being generally red ochre, yellow ochre, 
kaoline white and lampblack, some of which were found in shells or pottery 
vessels. Except in a few instances where stylized animal forms or birds are 
found the poly-chrome patterns are generally of geometrical or vegetable shapes. 

“ Over 200 human figurines in tenacotta w'ere recovered during the year, 
of which only a small fraction can be said to be more or less in good pre- 
servation, female figures far out-numbering the male. The preponderance of 
the former may be taken as indicating their use for cult purposes, the female 
energy or ‘ mother principle ’ being one of the earliest foims of worship among 
several ancient races of the world. Considerable light is thrown by the figu- 
rines on the dress, ornaments, and physical characteristics of contemporary 
man, but in the absence of corroboration from drawings or paintings it is 
difficult to dogmatise at this stage on the prominent anatomical features?, 
such as the high nose almost devoid of any bridge, the tendency to long heads 
pointing to dolichocephaly, and the absence of hair on the scalp and chin of 
a number of male figures. Some of the characteristics, for example the huge 
projecting lobe of the ear, which appear in certain figures, are certainly due 
to the crudity of the primitive artist’s conception. Some of the figures are 
of a distinctly comic character and must he assumed to have been play- 
things for children, along with the majority of terracotta animals and birds. 

234 terracotta animal figures and 42 birds were registered in the collec- 
tion of toys. Almost every form of animal life known in the period is re- 
presented and prominent among them are lions and rhinoceroses, stags and 
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i)oars, cattle and buffalo, sheep and goats, dogs and monkeys. The domes- Sind 
tic fowl is prominent among the birds. Some of the bulls and oth^: Mohenjo-^an 
animals are treated n'ith particular skill and traces of malachite green paint 
.are to be seen on some figures of ducks and geese (Plate XXII {d)). 

“ Other classes of terracotta antiqnities very frequently met with are the 
balls and rattles for children, the beads and pipes used for ornament, the cir- 
cular ring-stands and lids of vessels, the triangular tablets probably used as 
coverings for vessels, and the long conical pieces known as spindle-whorls. Men- 
tion must also be made here of the chess and cJiaupat pieces which con- 
tinue to be recovered in considerable quantities in a variety of material, such 
.as ivory, shell and stone besides terracotta. 

“ Of mineral products, quantities of galena, antimony and cinnabar were 
recovered. The commonest metal in use was, however, copper of which over 
300 objects Were recovered. Besides the jars, utensils, ornaments and imple- 
ments mentioned elsewhere, the copper collection includes a doubled-over dish, an 
antimony-holder, rings and bracelets, a duck and a fragment of a mother bird, chisels, 
nails, fish-hooks, arrow-heads, small double axes (possibly cult objects) and 
jegular semi-circular and rectangular pieces, the latter being the prototypes of 
the earliest Indian currency (Plate XXI (a)). 

" Several hundreds of flint and chert implements, used and unused, re- 
novered on the surface and in the excavations prove their universal employ- 
ment in a variety of ways, such as cutting, scraping, shaving, possibly even 
rude engraving. The large variety of stones employed for household or decora- 
tive purposes include the marble and yellow-stone of Jaisalmir and Tatta, the 
•sandstone and basalt of the Khirthar range and agate, cornelian, crystal 
and chalcedony from other less well-defined sources. The progress in the arts 
.of cutting, perforating and polishing stones is iUustrated by the large collec- 
tion of beads, which number over a hundred (Plate XXI (d)). A remarkable 
instance of a highly polished stone is a pointed shuttle shaped instrument 
probably used for finishing metal-work. 75 cubes of agate and sandstone of 
various sizes, more or less highly polished, which probably served the purpose 
■of weights were found last season. 40 marble objects Were recovered mostly 
in a cracked and disintegrated state and include, among others, horns, casket 
lids, balls, rings, etc., some of which indicate a ceremonial or cult use. 

“is in other ci\'iIizations settled near the sea, an extensive use was 
made here of sea shells, for purposes of inlay and personal ornament. 177 
shell objects were registered, besides a number of broken and unused shells 

collected on the surface. Several species of moUusca are represented in the 

.collection of shell objects, the commonest being the Indian conch or sankJia. 

Examples of exact imitations of shells in terracotta, probably indicate a cere- 

monial significance attached to the form of the shell.” 

“During the season 1924-25 excavations Were continued at the low mound Northern 
F in General Cunningham’s plan, which adjoins the bank of the old bed 
the river Eavi and the lofty mound A-B which rises abruptly to a height of Punjab 
■GO' immediately to the south of the above mentioned mound. I excavated 

M 
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for four months from the 6th December 1924 to the 6th April 1925, the fota 
cost of the operations amounting to Es. 13,000 against Es. 3,000 spent in 
the preceding year. The buildings brought to light are some'what better' pre- 
served than those disclosed in the previous excavations and include what appears 
to have been a temple with stout brick Walls in mound B (Plate XXV, b) 
and another large-sized structure (Plate XXIV, c), consisting of a double series 
of parallel walls without connecting walls of any land, unearthed in mound 
F. The exact purpose and nature of the latter building are not yet ascertain- 
able. Like the highest moimd -at Mohenjo-daro the summit of the northern 
portion of mound B at Harappa would appear, in later times, to have been 
occupied by certain Buddhist structures, of which only small fragments with 
a few terracotta panels of the early Gupta period have survived. In the Annual 
Eeport for 1923-24, Sir John Marshall has called attention to several points 
of affinity between the antiquities of the Indo-Sumeriau period of the Indus 
Valley and the contemporary antiquities of Mesopotamia. The recent excava- 
tions at Harappa have yielded a number of other objects similar to those 
found at Kish and other Sumerian sites in Mesopotamia. These include earthen 
jugs mth carved handles representing heads of crocodiles which recall similar 
vessels with handles bearing the head and breasts of the mother goddess. Simi- 
larly, several painted potsherds found at Harappa have patterns resembling 
those on the pottery vessels found at Kish. The inhabitants of Harappa appear 
also to have been in the habit of oflering in their temples terracotta cones 

with or without figures of animals, of which several specimens have been re- 

covered (Plate XXVII,/). I am inclined to thinlr that a large cone of dark 
stone, height 11", (Plate XXIV, e) resembhng the Siva-linga of modern times 
which came to light in trench A(i), must have been used for worship. 

“ The portable antiquities found dm'ing the recent excavations included 
as many as 50 new seals (Plate XXVIII) and cylinders which supply a large 
number of new pictographs. The cylinders, which according to Professor Lang- 
don are formd generally buried with bodies of males at Kish, bear figures of 
crocodiles and boars. A square seal of white plaster shows a tree, probably 
a tree, enclosed by a railing (Plate XXVIII, fig. 5). Two or three others 
in the same material bear a sjunbol resembling the Eoman nmneral VIII on 

each face. Mention should also be made here of a fragment of an inscribed 

slab of red stone which came to light in mound B. The bone objects included 
rods with pointed ends, which might have done duty for styluses for engraving 
pictographs. 

‘‘My excavations at Harappa have yielded overwhelming erudence of the 
fact that the ancient inhabitants, with whom we are here concerned, invari- 
ably cremated the dead and no traces of the several kinds of burial practised 
by the ancient Mesopotamians have yet been found anywhere on this site. 
Wliat the ancient inhabitants of Harappa did was first to burn the dead body 
on a funeral pyre and then to deposit a part of the cremated bones in earthen 
vessels or brick structures (Plate XXR', a and b and Plate XXV, d) re- 
sembling the samMliis of modern times. In some cases the ashes Were de- 
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^posited in large vessles wliicli were buried in the ground with their mouths Punjab 
turned downwards (Plate XXV, c), while in other cases they Were left on the Barappa 
spot as evidenced by a large heap of ashes mixed with small charred bones, 
which came to light in trench A(f). 

“ In mound P which rises about 25' above the plain level, a large area 
(Ae) has been dug along the Western edge of the site. The structural remains 
exposed range themselves in four distinct strata. The uppermost stratum yield- 
ed, besides a number of fragmentary walls, a Well preserved sepulchre construct- 
ed with bmmt bricks of the usual size and lying cast to West (Plate XXIV, a) 

with probably another structure of the same kind adjoining it on the south 
•side but placed at right angles to it. The former structure consists of a hori- 
zontal platform of a single course of bricks laid flat and protected on three 
sides by bricks standing upright on the narrow edge. The roof was composed 
■of an inclined plane of a single course of bricks. Brick by brick the upper 
layer was removed to examine the contents of the structure which were found 
to consist of fine brick concrete and earth with a number of very small pieces 

•of charred bone which, though too small to be identified, must undoubtedly 

have belonged to a cremated human body. 

“ The fragmentary brick walls that came to light on the second stratum 
•call for no special remarks. At the northern end of the trench, however, there 
was a stout concrete floor composed of nodules of hard over-burnt brick which 
was littered With burnt bones and ashes indicating that the platform was pro- 
bably used as a cremation floor. 

“ On the next lower stratum special interest attaches to a solidly built 
corner of a dwelling house or other structure which is provided vith an entrance 
•doorway 2'5" in Width. The rest of this building has been entirely dug away 
by brick hunters with the exception of three fragmentary walls meeting it 
from the south which must have belonged to later repairs. One of these walla 
is decorated with panels and pilasters. Close to this structure were noticed 
two large earthen jars placed one over the other and filled as usual with frag- 
ments of earthenware vessels, terracotta objects and earth, while a still larger 
jar 'stood about 23' to the south with similar contents. To the north of this 
structure the excavations revealed another funeral structure (Plate XXIV, h), 

.in which a few cremated bones were found. The e.xact nature of the structural 
remains in this area cannot be determined with certainty. The existence of 
two samadhis and remains of cremations at several other spots on this mound, 
which will be noticed presently, appear to show that the whole of this area 
was at one time the crematorium of the ancient city which flourished on this 
site. This view' receives some corroboration from the close proximity of the 
old bed of the river. The next or the lowest stratum reached in this area (Ae) 
lies at the depth of 8' below the surface, and is occupied by a very narrow 
iVcU'with the inner diameter of 2'2'', the steaning w'all being only 11" thick. 

It was cleared to a depth of 8' and though it has so far jielded no objecss 
.of interest, it is now evident that the brick reservoir with its dram which 
'Was brought to bght near this spot in 1923-2-1 must liave belonged to this 
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w'ell and been used for the storage of Tvater for ablutions, etc. The portable 
antiquities found in this trench included a conch spoon (Plate SXVII, e) ■n'hich 
may have been used for- pouring out libations to the manes, a tiny corroded' 
copper disc (Ae. 33a) which might have been a coin, a small headless figure 
(Ae. 6) seated on a chair in the fashion of a Sumerian king and a bone awl 
or needle (Ae. 253), 5i" long. 

“ The most important architectural discovery (Plate XXIV, • c) of the year- 
was made about the centre of this mound Avhich, though only partially, ex- 
posed, already embraces an area of 106' from east to west by 122' from north 
to south. The purpose and character of this building are shrouded in mystery, 
but it may be hoped that further exploration will supply the explanation. I' 
was led to the examination of this portion of the site by the existence of 
two solidly built walls running parallel to each other without any party walls 
which had been brought to light here in the preceding ' year, but the exact mean- 
ing of which could not be ascertained. Vhth these walls as a starting point, 
the excavation was taken in hand and great was my surprise when the opera- 
tions continued to reveal, in quick succession at narrow intervals, wall after: 
wall, until I had a series of 14 of them, all running parallel to each other- 
and of the same length namely 51 '9". All of them terminated on the west 
on an open corridor 24 feet wide beyond which stretched a similar set ,of walls 
in precise correlation with those in the opposite series. So far only six of the 
walls have been found on the west, but there seems no doubt that when the- 
excavation is continued each of the walls in the eastern row -mil be found’ 
to have its counterpart on the other side. These walls exhibit two distinct 
t}'pes, namely, a stouter kind and a thinner type. The former type is 9’ in 
width in the lower portion which is composed of clean indurated clay obtained 
from the bed of the river and secured on all sides with retaining walls of 
burnt brick. 'Ihe upper portion is built solidly of burnt bricks, the total ex- 
tant height of the wall being eight feet; The thiimer walls have no clay-core 
but are constructed throughout with burnt bricks. All these walls rise from 
an uniform level at the depth of 12' below the surface of tlie mound, and.' 
have finished ends towards the central aisle. At the other extremities, how- 
ever, they are somewhat broken, but it seems as though they will be found 
to extend further out but to what distance it cannot be ascertained in the 
present state of our knowledge. It is curious tliat the walls of the thicker- 
type are ranged approximately at equal distances from each other, the inter- 
vals between them being 17 to 18 feet and had it not been for the thin walls, 
which intervene between them, it might have been thought that they enclosed 
a series of spacious rooms. The whole of the passage that separates the eastern 
and western series of walls could not be cleared to its original floor level. The 
portion between walls numbers 4 and 17 is paved with brick laid on-edge- 
but whether the rest of it is similarly paved is more than can at present bo- 
said. The portable objects found in this area were numerous. They include 
a double-headed terracotta bust of a lion (A.81 3— height 2", Plate XXVII, /) 
which must have been mounted on a cone of the same material (as shown'. 
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in the photograph) and presented as an ofiering at a temple. Not far from Punjab 
this was found a deposit of oval-shaped tablets of alabaster with cracked am- fforajypa 
faces. They measure about 4i"x 3J". The exact purpote of these tablets is 
not knovm, though it is not impossible that like the Sumerian literary tablets 
they were intended to bear similar inscriptions. At the same spot was found 
a broad copper chisel 3|" long by 2" mde which must have been used for 
planing wood. It is badly corroded on one side but has a figure resembling 
a bull chased on the other side. Other objects foimd in this area were a cop- 
per nail extractor; several seals with the usual device of a unicorn and a pic- 
tographic inscription ; a large copper chisel (Ae. 342) measuring 8|" long by 2" 
wide with a broad cutting edge and a potsherd showing a peacock and a hen 
facing each other, a part of a quadruped, and a snake (Ab. 207) ; a minia- 
ture earthen pan of a jeweller’s weighing scale (Ab. 188) ; part of a steatite 
undulating ring (Ab. 193) coated with white faience; a pierced vase-shaped 
earthen cage (Ab. SS4) with a bird coming out of it, and another perched on 
the side. 

" In the area betw'een the trench ‘ Ae ’ described above and the long 
trench A, a large rectangular cutting A(f), 89' X 66', was made and excavated 
to the depth of about 6' below the surface Here, as elsewhere, no complete 
structural remains w'ere found, but reference may be made to two little cir- 
cular structures paved in brick on a thick substratum of hard burnt nodules 
of brick. The structures are blackened with soot but it is difficult to say defi- 
nitely whether they w'ere hearths or chimneys of some kind. Another little 
structure consists of a paved platform surrounded by a single course of brick 
laid on-edge which might have been a bathing platform as a large earthen 
jar w'as standing on one side of it. Underneath this platform was a mass of 
cremated human bones and about 16' from it, a large heap of ashes and char- 
coal with human bones, wiiich undoubtedly represents tlie remains of several 
funeral pjwes. This trench yielded a large number of ttone mortars and pestles 
wiiich recall the practice of burying such objects with the dead in Mesopota- 
mian sites. It is noteworthy that no hand mills for grinding corn were found 
anyw'liere on the site. Another building in this trench of wiiich only a small 
fragment had survived, wus provided with a spill jar wiiich was photographed 
in position. Plate XXIV (d) shows the contents of a large funeral jar found 
in this trench. The portable antiquities recovered included several seals and 
faience ojbecls (Plate XXVIII). 

“The trench Ai(100'X 31') excavated to the east of the one described 
above revealed at the depth of 5' a Large mass of eartlien bowls with pointed 
bases wiiich contained ashy earth, potsherds and occasionally pieces of bones, 

A little lower down, i.e., at the depth of 5'6' below the surface, was found an 
object of considerable interest, though its exact purpose is not yet apparent. 

It is a stone obelisk (height 11", circumference I'll", Plate XXIV, e) resembling 
the Siva-linga. The lower portion of the cone has been left rough, thus in- 
dicating that it W'as originally fixed in a pedestal of some kind. The excava- 
tion was, therefore, contmued and at the depth of about 2' below the level 
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of the cone I found the remains of a tiny brick structure mth a very narrow 
entrance facing the south and with what might have been brick steps in front 
The pedestal of the cone was not recovered, but it is not impossible thar the 
stone obelisk was presented or installed for worship in this very cell. 

“A large trench excavated in mound B (Plate XXV, a) behind the 
Xaugaza tomb during my operations of 1920-21 and 1923-24 had revealed 
fragments of sobdly built structures. The past year’s excavations show 
that the upper portion of this mound was re-occupied in later times, ie., in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. One of these later remains came to 
light about six feet below the highest pomt of the mound. It is an irregular wall 
composed of brick-bats obtained from the site and mixed with bricks measuring 
I'2"x9l"x2|" which canbe at once assigned to the Kushan or early Gupta period. 
Three feet lower down I found another structure composed of similar bricks 
and three fragmentary terracotta panels which must originally have belonged 
to it. There were also a number of bricks ornamented with lotus rosettes, 
foliage, etc. One of the three panels (B.404) represents a votary kneeling with 
the left palm resting on the projected base of the sculpture. The head of 
the figure is broken off and the feet are not indicated. Another panel (B.510) 

represents only the legs of a standing figure, while the third (B.1G86) depicts 

a female figure rising from the ground after the fashion of the earth goddess 
in representations of the enlightenment of the Buddha. The above suggestion 
is not surprising as, at the same level, the excavations revealed fragments 
of at least three earthen jars (B.C50, 980 and 982) with very narrow mouths 
resemblmg the Buddhist monks’ bottles with which we are familiar at other 

sites, and one or two terracotta heads of the same period. To the sameiate 

period I am now disposed to assign the circular brick granary w'hich had been 
brought to light in this area at a depth of about 14' below the summit of 
the mmmd in 1923-24. Had it delonged to the Indo-Sumeiian period it would 
certainly have been more systematically constructed and in all probability with 
wedge-shaped dricks. 

" All the remains laid bare below this level are clearly assignable to the 
Indo-Sumerian period and the first monument of this kind was a square ' brick 
platform with a large earthen urn (B.1486) resting upon it mouth dowmw'ards 
(Plate XXV, c). It w'as filled with ashes and charcoal, from w'hich all bones 
had been extracted. On the next or third Stratum from the top special in- 
terest attaches to a double rectangular sepulchre (10' from north to south and 
4' from east to w'est, Plato XSy, d). It comprises two distinct compartments 
one of which had an irregularly shaped relic chamber I'S^X r4"X 1'2". The 
contents consisted of a number of cremated bones one of which was easily 
identified as a collar bone. 

"The next low'er stratum revealed a solidly built niche measuring 5'2'’x 
S'4'’ externally and composed of bricks of the usual size of ll"x 5l"x 21", but 
repaired at a somewhat later date with larger bricks measuring 14"x7'’ X 
On the paved floor of this niche I picked up an earthen urn (B.1342) con- 
taining bones and by the side of it a number of smaller vessels with pointed 
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bases wliich also contained pieces of bones and cbarcoal. About tliis level Punjab 
tbe excavations revealed a large number of fragments of undulatmg stone Barappa 
rings^ of varying sizes which according to Sir John Marshall must have been 
used for worship. Human bones were found scattered all over the trench be- 
ing described but one large collection of animal bones (B.954) deserves special 
mention (Plate XXVI, a). I had these bones examined by a Professor of the 
Veterinary College at Lahore and they are stated to include besides many, 
which on account of their fragmentary condition are not identifiable, a skull 
with a few molars of a dog ; the upper jaw of a sheep ; the lower jaw with 
two or three molars and hocks (Tibia Tarsals) of an ox; and a large number 
of bones of a horse or horses, viz., the radius and ulna combined, scapula 
humerus, occipital, etc. How these bones came to be buried here remains 
inexplicable. They might be the remnants of a big animal sacrifice. Other 
noteworthy objects on this level were two blocks of sandstone carved in the 
shape of a tortoise’s shell on one side, but with oval sockets cut on the other 
side (B.1514-15). All I can say at present about them is that they might have 
been pedestals of some land of images or bases of pillars. A metal bowl 
(B.9S8), which wms also laid bare at the same ^ot, 18' below the summit of 
the mound, was Idndly examined by Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar of Lahore and found 
to be bronze. 

"Stratum No. 5 was occupied by a brick building of considerable dunen- 
sions (Plate XXV, a) which came to light 24' below the highest point of the 
mound. Unfortunately it had been much damaged by the tunnels dug by the 
modem brick hunters with the result that only two large rooms to the west 
and fragments of several others on the east side have sur^dved. There would 
appear to have been an open courtjmrd between the two portions of the build- 
ing with another open court at the back on the west side. One of the two 
rooms in the w'estern portion measures 14' X 12' internally, while the other 
which is separated from it by a passage or gallery is incomplete. The former 
was provided with an entrance, S'lO" wide on the east side, with a small rec- 
tangular drain and a masonry bench along one of the walls. Several strata 
of buildings came to fight below this level, but they are too fragmentary to 
yield any plan of construction. 

“Four large pits, each 50' square, were sunk simultaneously in a line in 
the southern portion of mound B, which has an average elevation of 40' above 
the surrounding plain, and excavated to a depth of 12' below the surface. Here, 
too, the structural remains had been destroyed by brick contractors, but the 
excavation w'as rewarded by a number of interesting portable antiquities. The 
only structures reclaimed in pit I were two cells occurring at the depths 
of 3' and 10' respectively, which might have been kitchens or baths, and 
a well preserved drain composed of brick with a gabled roof which was ex- 
posed for a length of 43' (Plate XXVJ, i). It is choked up with mud mixed 
with charcoal and ashes, apparently the washings of a kitchen. The min or 

* Two oomploto largc-siocd rings of this kind have hecn known anoo General Cunningham’s visit to Hnrapj-a- 
I have now brought to light two other rings of about tbo samo size. Ona of them is illustrated in Plate XXn. 
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antiquities comprised foiu- well preserved seals (P.1. 39-42) of an unusually large 
size and mth deep cut pictograplis (Plate XXVIII, figs. 21-24). 

“Pit II revealed at tlie depth of SV a copper pot (P. II, 13, Plate XXVIl, i) 
which was tightly closed with a smaller copper vessel placed upside down 
upon it. The jars are similar to those containing jewellery deposits found at 
Mohenjo-daro, hut the contents here were disappointing inasmuch as they con- 
sisted of broken copper dishes, common earth and two or three teeth of a 
wild beast. Another object of note which was found l-P below the copper 
vessel is a red stone ring (P. II, 20, Plate XXVII, /;), plain at the base but 
having four projections at the top and a round hollow cut into- it on 
one side which might have served the same pmpose as the ring stones referred 
to above, or have been a finial or the crown of an image. No structural re- 
mains were met with in this trench until the excavation reached the depth 
of 12', where a portion of a solidly built house was brought to light. One 
complete room in this structure has internal dimensions of 15'X S'lO" and is 
provided with one door on the south and presumably two on the north side. 
The room adjoining the one just described is also provided with doors on either 
side and contained a large number of bones and other objects. In the south- 
east corner of this trench was found a brick built grave of the same type 
as those brought to light in mound I, with this difference that here there was 
a layer of sand spread under the floor of the structure. The trench also re- 
vealed a large collection of earthen and faience bangles and other large-sized 
funerary urns. The third trench could not be excavated to any considerable 
depth but the fourth or the northernmost pit revealed the remains of several 
structures, the best preserved one of which is a rectangular cell measuring 
7'7''XG'8'' internally (Plate XXVI, c). The walls which are only ll" in thick- 
ness have coarse mud joints and in the interior of the cell was revealed a covered 
brick drain but no other objects of any. kind." 

“ Of the two protected monuments at Vaghli, a village 6 miles east of 
Chalisgaon in the East Khandesh District, the old temple of Siddhesvara is 
noteworthy as a peculiar example of the use of a single temple by two differ- 
ent sects of the Hindus. According to a Nagari inscription engraved on three 
slabs built in the north wall of the building, the temple was erected in 1069 
A.D. by Govindaraja, the third Nikumbha Chief of Patan, who at the same 
time endowed it with the income of certain fields belonging to him and also 
induced bis suzerain, the Yadava king Seunachandra If, to grant two villages 
for its maintenance.^ The Nikumbhas were feudatories of the Yadava Kings 
ofDevagiri (modem Daulatabad) and extensive remains of their buildings are 
still visible around the temple of Mahadeva at Patan or Patna, very close 
to the well-known group of Buddhist caves at Pitalkhora. 

" Origmally the temple of Siddhesvara consisted of a garhJmgriha, an an- 
larala, a inandapa and a porch but was subsequently divided into two parts 
by a stone partition vail built in front of the anlarah by the Manbhavas, 


> £j). /ni., Vol. n, p. 221. 
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Ji sect fouaded on the doctrine of the divine love ot Krishna which came into Western Circle 
prominence in the mediaeval Hindn and early Muhammadan times (circa 13- Fa^Wi 
14th century A.D.). The rear portion comprising the sanctum and the a7ifa- 
mh, which remained in charge of the Saivaites, has disappeared excepting traces 
of its plinth on w'hicli a tiny cell has been erected in modern times foi the 
veneration of a small Jinga and a nandi. The front portion of the old temple 
measuring 33' X 22' was appropriated by the Manbhavas and a brass mask of 
the god Krishna is still worshipped in it. The structure must have suffered 
■considerable damage, as the outer fabric of the front walls is completely en- 
cased with modern plain stone masonry. Fortunately the pristine simplicity 
of the original design remains undisturbed in the interior of the mandajm and 
the porch and the fourteen carved pillars, eight pilasters and two corner pillars 
with their bracket capitals surmounted with squatting figures of ganas continue 
as before to support the corbelled domes over the jmndapa and the porch and 
the flat roof around them. Two sculptures in this temple desenm special notice- 
One of them, which adorns the Soffit of the dome of the porch, represents 
Sri Krishna playing on a flute (venu) in the company of gopis. The other 
relief consists of three finely carved lotuses and occurs just in front of the 
one above mentioned.^ 

“ The village of Deolana is situated at a distance of about 9 miles from BeoJana 
Satana, the headquarters of Taluka Baglan in the Kasik District. Immediately 
to the north-west of the village, on the bank of a small rivulet, stands a three- 
shrined temple locally known as the temple of Jagesvara. The structure is 
in a sound state of preservation, but the repairs to the roofs undertaken by 
the ^^llagers some 18 years ago, apparently with a view to rendering them water- 
tight, do not harmonise with the ancient design and the new domes in parti- 
cular are very conspicuous and out of keeping w'ith the surroundings. The 
construction of the walls of the shrines is made peculiar by the rustication 
of the masonry above the bands of geese at the basement, which imparts a 
feeling of strength combined with a ' decorative feature to the stone-work. It 
is, however, somewhat doubtful whether this outer facing w'as not added during 
some later repairs. The principal shrine (garbJiagriha) measuring C'G" square, 
has a linga in the centre and a standing image of Vishnu in a niche in the 
west Wall. This grouping of the emblems of the gods Siva and Vishnu seems 
to be the result of a deliberate endeavour to combine their worship in a single 
shrine with a view to reconciling the votaries of the two deities. Kneeling 
devotees are seen on either side of Vishnu’s legs and above the niche is a 
seated image of Lakshmi with two attendants holding fly-whisks {chamaras) 

The jambs of the doorway leading to the main shrine are decorated with vari- 
ous miniature images including two female figures representing the goddesses 
Duiga and Lakshmi holding identical objects, vk., a conch-shell {sankha) and 
P, lotus {padma). The goddesses are, however, easily distuiguished by their 
respective cognisances, viz., a couchant lion and a jar, marked on the pedestals. 

‘ Sirailnr soiilplurcs occur in the temples of Amntesvara and Jagwnra .-it Kalanwadi and Dcolami respcct^'cly 
in the Distriota of Abmcdna^ar .and Xasik. 

N 
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Just above these goddesses are standing figures of dvarapahs, each holding a. 
drum {damani) and a water-jar {kamandalu) in his upper and lower left hands 
and the serpent and the mace {gada) in the upper and lower right hands res- 
pectively. The projecting cornice of the lintel is occupied by five seated images 
of gods separated from one another by small pilasters and standing elephants. 
Of the figures occupying the niches in the mandafa special mention may be 
made of an image of six-armed Durga standing on a bon of which she holds 
the tail in one of her left hands, while her upper right and left hands hold 
a sword and a shield. As in the temple of Siddhesvara at Vaghli, the intrados 
of the dome of the porch is adorned with a circular reUef representing Sri 
Krishna and the yopis. The entrance to the temple is guarded by figures of 
Siva-ganas and Vishnu-ganas depicted on either side of the walls of the porch. 
The three gargoyles outside the shrines are beautifuby carved makaras like 
those in the temples of Dharwar. The pHnth of the temple is almost com- 
pletely covered with earth. Two broken nandis (bulls) are lying on the cir- 
eumambulatory path {padakshinapatha) in front of the temple. There are no- 
dated records to supply evidence of the age of the monument but judging from 
the style of the sculptures and of the architectural affinities it may be as- 
signed approximately to the llth century A.D.” 

“ The famous Buddhist Universitj’’ of Nalanda in Bihar has already been 
described in previous reports. It will suffice here to recaU that a notable cha- 
racteristic of the remains so far exposed is the succession of structures erected 


Mr. J. A. Page on the ruins of a previous one, the earliest of which probably dates from the 
Nalanda 6-7th century A.D. ; and that the general layout of the site takes the form 
of a long central avenue running north to south, flanked on the east by a 
range of monasteries and on the West by a similar range of stupas, or sacred- 
mounds, contiguous monasteries bounding the area again on the south. The, 
operations so far have been generally confined to the south end of the site, 
from which they are being carried systematically northward year by year as- 
the Work proceeds. 

“ The reduction of the allotment for excavations at Nalanda to a total 
of Es. 2,200' in the year under review has necessarily been reflected in the- 
results achieved. The buffi of the money Was devoted to continuing the ex- 
cavation of Site No. 5, which is seemingly a kind of monastic annex or dha. 
ramsala arranged round the three sides of a 'central comt contiguous to Mo- 
nastery No. 4. to the West. The features of this site have already been des- 
cribed in some detail in the last report. 

‘■'The work here involved the removal of a great mass of earth from the 
southern half of the site to expose the internal face of the east and south 
walls enclosing it ; and until a depth of some eighteen feet had been reached, 
no structural remains of any sort were recovered inside this area. The eastern 
boundary wall at this end has been disclosed for its full height, and it has. 
proved to be a plain brick structure devoid of any openings. At its south 


•The original aUolinent ■«-as lis. 2.000. which was snhscqnently increased to Rs. 2,200 by reapproprial ion. 
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•end it turns west for some eight feet and then south again to meet the ex- Bihar and 
-ternal wall of Monastery No. 1 adjoining. In this latter section of the wall®*'*®®® 
towards the bottom were found 2 drains, one immediately above the other 
and seemingly indicative of successive levels of occupation; and connecting 
the east wall at the bottom with the wall of the adjoining Monastery Site No. 

4 to the west were found the low remains of a wide wall bounding a range 
of cells, which presumably were entered from the north. To the immediate 
north again the ruins of a long wide stair (Plate XXX (d)) were exposed, 
projecting from the east external wall of Monastery No. 4, to the upper levels 

of which it seemingly gave access from the low external court below. Only 

the lower portion of this stair now exists, and its precise purpose is not at 
present apparent. Indeed, the plan of this end of the site is by no means 
-clear as yet ; though it is evident that, here again, the remains are compli. 
cated by the presence of subsequent structures erected on the ruins of earlier 

ones. A further large quantity of earth here must first be removed before 

any definite idea of the building can be gained; and it is hoped to 
continue the clearance of the site next year, if the needful funds are 
forthcoming. 

“ Between this site and Monastery No. 1 adjacent to it, at the uppermost 
level of occupation, the fragmentary remains of a small entrance gateway were 
found (vide plan in Plato XXIX). This gave access to a passage that ran 
between the adjacent monasteries for their full length, east to west, and termi- 
nated at the other end in a similar gateway. 

“ In Monastery site No. 1 an attempt was made to explore further the 
earliest levels of occupation ; and to this end the square cliaitya in the appro- 
ximate centre of the courtyard was cut into, and one quarter (the N.E.) of 
its plan removed. This expedient, while leaving the structure intact on its 
west and south sides, has afiorded a sectional view of the interior, with it 
solid hearting of brick-in-mud and its sequence of concrete layers (Plate XXX 
(a) and (6)), the explanation of which last feature is not apparent. These 
layers of concrete, four in number, were simply spread over the centre portion 
of the hearting as it was being erected. They have no definite or regular 
termination at the sides ; nor is there any indication whatever of an inner 
wall face that might point to their being the pavements of an interior chamber 
subsequently filled up. And, again, there is no indication of any relic casket; 
though 2 pieces of stone, one seemingly a re-used column-base, were found some- 
what out of the centre, which could possibly have ser\'ed to cover a small 
relic chamber. So I am led to the view' that these curious concrete layers 
were merely intended to strengthen the interior of the solid chaitya, as a kind 
of bonding course ; though the necessity for them is not apparent. 

“ Another feature of interest revealed in this sectional view of the chailya 
is the three outer facings of the three chailyas that were erected on the same 
spot, one over and outside the other, w'ithin a height of sometw'o feer. Pre- 
viously only two such integuments had been apparent: this latest cutting re- 
weals that there are three. 
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Central Circle “ Of interest too were the remains of a further cMbutm with a half- 
Mr. J. A. Page moon shaped pavement of hrick that Were revealed some five feet below the- 
Nahnda ' earliest foundations of this chaiiya and contiguous to the colonnaded clabutra 
of the 8th level down, previously excavated and referred to in earlier reports 
(Plate (b)). This semi-circular pavement Was traced for half its extent 

beneath the super-imposed diaitya of later date, and it clearly belongs to the 
8th level, and earliest but one, of occupation. The north side of the colon- 
naded chabutra mentioned above has been cleared of its abutting earth down to 
the earliest pavement; and steps have been taken to expose this pavement 
over the whole of the N. E. quarter of the courtyard, together with the para- 
pet walls of the earliest colonnades erected round it. These parapet walls 
were found in a very dilapidated condition and badly bulged, and as 
they carried the whole weight of the later solid brick wall built over them, 
underpinning for a height of some 6 feet has had to be done pari passu witfi 
the removal of the earth that concealed and supported them (Plate XXX (c)). 
Further reference to this will be found in the account under Conservation ; 
but it is mentioned here because the operation of underpinning, which entailed 
as a preliminary the careful removal of the old ruined walls, has been instru- 
mental in disclosing the positions of the old stone column bases, till then hid- 
den in the mass of brick that Was subsequently built over them. 

“ The positions of these column bases were marked on the face of the 
wall as the Work proceeded, and from these several indications it will be pos- 
sible to reconstruct in a drawing the whole of the old colonnade. 

“A disclosure of interest and importance afforded by the clearance in 
this corner of the courtyard is the existence of a still earlier parapet beneath, 
the parapet of the earliest colonnade previously revealed. It is now apparent 
that the earliest parapet around the courtyard rose some 2'-10" above the first 
brick paving to be laid here, and that what was formerly thought to be the 
earliest colonnade is really a second one, erected on the ruins of the first para- 
pet when the level of the courtyard and its enclosing verandah had risen some 
three feet on the debris of the earlier structure. The second parapet is about ' 
6' 6" above the earliest brick paving of the courtyard, and this unusual and 
unnecessary height was unexplainable while the indications pointed to their 
being contemporary; which the most recent discovery proves they are not. 

“A cutting was made in the S. B. corner of the court through the brick 
wall of the second parapet down to the level of the first, with a view to the 
possible discovery of a stone column base left in situ in the earliest level when 
the second parapet rvas raised ; but without success. Xeither was any such 
stone disclosed in position on tlris earliest parapet during the underpinning of 
the nortlrem half of the east courtyard wall under reference above. In the 
N. E. corner, however, a stone column base vcas discovered in situ on this 
parapet, and another similar stone was found lying among the debris immedia- 
tely m front of the courtyard wall and beJmo the parapet level. So it seems 
.certain that such column bases did originally exist along the earliest parapet; 
and that the colonnade of the second parapet to be constructed merely repeated. 
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a feature that its builders • bad found in the first, most of tbe old column Bihar and 
bases of wbicb they removed and re-used. Orissa 

“ A curious brick structure encasing a drain raised on tbe earliest pavement Nahnda 
in this corner of tbe courtyard appeared during tbe clearance of tbe earth here. 

Slightly curved in plan, it extends diagonally some fifteen feet into tbe corner 
of the comt, from which it carried away tbe surface water tbr-ougb an out- 
let in tbe north wall (Plate XXX (c)). 

“ This outlet bad been subsequently blocked up with laid brick-bats ; but 
it is hoped that its clearance and re-use will be found possible, since this would 
facilitate tbe drainage of tbe excavation at this corner of tbe court, w'bicb is 
so deep here as to be liable to inundation in tbe rains. 

“ A minor feature of interest revealed in tbe low cliahulra frontmg tbe 
vaulted “ caves ” in tbe north wall of tbe court (described in previous reports) 
is a nmnber of chilhas or fireplaces, in which the borizonal air flues and frag- 
ments of perforated tile bottom were visible. So perhaps these brick cave- 
chambers, with their unique Hindu-constnicted vaults, served as a kitchen for 
tbe monastery. 

“ In Monastery site No. 4 tbe excavation of which was conunenced two 
years ago, further clearance of d&)rts was done in the shrine in the east side, 
with a view' to exposing the earlier structures below'. Though in general the 
uppermost level of occupation of this monastery was foimd in unusually good 
preservation, scarcely any remams of its sanctum survived— a chance circumstance 
due largely to the particular coufiguration of the mound before its excavation. 

■ “Merely a few fragments of concrete pavement in four closely occurring 
levels existed (all within a height of 3'-6") indicative of the floors of the later 
shrines, and practically nothing remained of their enclosing walls. These frag- 
mentary pavements have now been cut through to get down to the earlier 
structures below, but, in the cutting, portions of them have been left intact 
to preserve the evidence they afford. 

“ The general arrangement of the earlier sanctum revealed in the course of 
excavation is peculiar to this monastery. The innermost sanctum itself takes 
the shape of a simple rectangular chamber 17 feet wide N.-S. by 11 feet deep 
E.-W., with an image pedestal, now very fragmentary, along the back w'all ; 
and its floor is some 9 feet below the bottommost of the four later pavements 
above. But what is unusual about this sanctum is the high narrow passage 
corbelled over at the top, that occurs around and behind it on three sides, 
north, east and south. The floor of this passage is some 4 feet lower than 
the sanctum it encloses. The passage w'as entered through an opening in the 
south wall of the adjoining cell to the north : no direct communication between 
it and the sanctrmr existed. This passage arrangement does not appear in 
any other monaster}^ so far excavated at Nalanda {vide plan in Plate XXIX). 

“ On the ruins of this passage, w'hen the monastery of which it formed 
part was destroyed, was laid a solid core of briclcw’ork carried up to the floor 
level of the next later structure, a distance of over 9 feet. This solid hearting 
of laid bride, some 30 feet and more across, seemed a most inexplicable and 
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Central Circle purposeless feature -while it was being cut through ; and it was only when the 
Mr. A. Page ruined remains of the corbelling over the earlier passage below appeared in the 
Mhnia narrow exploratory cross-trench cut through it that a hint for its elucidation 
was forthcoming. 

“A pit was carried down in the passage to the bottommost foundations, 
•which occur some 32 feet belo-W the topmost and latest pavement of the 
shrine. In the descent a further floor of concrete was cut through 9'-3" below 
the floor of the sanctum above. Thus, no fewer than 6 different levels and 
periods of occupation (accepting the second earliest sanctum floor and its lower 
enclosing passage as contemporaneous) occur in this monastery; and while some 
of the upper closely occurring pavements were probably laid in the same actual 
building, the three earlier pavements below represent each a separate and 
subsequent building erected on the one site. It is hoped to continue the 
excavation of this monastery next year. 

“ During the removal of the surface earth from which the bricks for the 
conservation of the remains are being made, a group of little votiVe stupas 
and stupa-pedestals was exposed, some of them of stone and decorated with 
little figures of Buddha cut in rows one above the other ; one row would 
represent the Buddha in Bhumisparsamudra, the next in Dhyana, the third 
in Abhaya, and the fourth and last in Dharmachakramudra. In other little 
stupas the 8 conventional life-scenes of the Buddha are represented in a suc- 
cession of panels, from the birth in the Lumbini Garden at Eummindei to the 
Nirvana at Kusinagara ; both of which places have been located in the Nepalese 
Tarai. On four of these little stupas are engraved dedieatory inscriptions in 
characters assignable to the 8-9th centuries A. D., and one of them contains 
a reference to the reign of Mahindrapaladeva, presumably the Gurjara-Pratihara 
long of that name at Kauauj, who is assigned to c. 850 A.D. and is believed 
to have annexed Magadha for a few years (vide V. A. Smith’s Early History of 
India, p. 402). I am indebted to Mr. Hirananda Sastri for the reading of this 
name. 
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“ A brief account of the few minor antiquities recovered in the course of 
the excavations is given under ‘ Museums ’ (Nalanda). 

“ In the Central Circle the only monument inspected that had not pre- 
viously been -wsited by an archseological officer and that proved on ins- 
pection to be worthy of record was the old slate quarry recently dis- 
covered in the Kharagpur Hills near Paharpur in the Monghyr Dis- 
trict, a brief account of which is given in this report under ‘ Miscellaneous 
Notes.’ ” 
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“ The ruins in north-eastern Bengal, in- the districts of Bogra and Eangpur, 
have remained unexplored throughout the nineteenth century. Some attention was 
paid to the antiquities in this area during the early days of the Honourable 
East India Company. Subsequently with the increase in our knowledge of the 
history of Bengal, adequate attention could not be paid to the antiquities in 
this area on account of the distance of some of these sites from the railway. 
The ruins of a vast ciry called Mahasthan, supposed to be the remains of the 
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ancient city of Pundravardhana, are situated a few miles to tlie nortli of tlie Bengal . ^ ; 
town of Bogra. Our knowledge of the extension of the Blusalman conqaest Eangpur IHstrict 
to the east and north-east of Laldinauti or Gaur is still very imperfect and 
there is very little hope of our discovering in the near future new records 
which • will supply all the information required. 

“The only chance of success lies in an accurate and up-to-date survey oiBefenme icotIs 
north-eastern Bengal, many ancient sites in which are still difficult of access. 

The area surveyed during the year under review consisted of the southern part 
of the district of Eangpur, enclosed by three railway lines, from Santahar to 
Parbatipur, Parbatipur to Kaunia and Kaunia to Santahar. During the latter 
part of the seventeenth and in the eighteenth century the last post on the eastern 
frontier of the Mughal empire was Ghoraghat on the western banlc of the 
Karatoya and now included in the district of Dinajpur. At times, the north- 
eastern frontier post of the Musalman kingdom or empire had been pushed 
forward as far as Gauhati, where an inscription of Sultan 6hiyathu-d-din Azam 
Shah ' has been discovered recently, or to Eangamati in the northern part of 
the Goalpara district. After the death of Mir Jumla, Musalman posts were 
gradually thrust back to the centre of northern Bengal by the Koch kings of 
Gooch Bihar and the Ahoms of Assam. The survey undertaken during the 
year under review' disclosed an elaborate system of defences constructed 
during the early medieval period by the Hindu kings of north-eastern. India. 

To the east of the Karatoya river lies the huge Walled city called Dariyaou, 
within the jurisdiction of the village of Kantaduar in the Gaibandha sub- 
division of the Eangpur district. The ruins of Kantaduar (Plate XXXI (a) ) 
were brought to notice for the first time by Mr. G. H. Damant of the Bengal 
Civil Service more than half a century ago.’ Mr. Damant obtained a semi- ,i 

historical w'ork called the Eisahtu-sh-Shuhada, which recited the adventures of 
a Musalman saint named Shah Ismail Ghazi dining the wars with the Hindu 
kings on the north-eastern and south-western frontiers of Bengal. Ismail Ghazi 
is said to have fought with the Hindus at Madaran in the Aiambagh sub- 
division of the Hooghly district of Bengal and at Kantaduar in the Gaibandha 
sub-division of the Eangpur district. His head was severed from his body 
which was interred at Bara Dargah on the road from Eangpur to Ghoraghat, 
w'hile the head was buried at Madaran. Many are the miracles related about 
Shah Ismail Ghazi, some of which have been carefully recorded by Mr. Damant 
in his article. The actual ruins at Kantaduar do not appear to have been 
visited previously by an 3 *body connected with the Archreological Department. 

With the help of Eai Bahadur Mritunjaya Eay Chaudhuri of Sadyapushkarini, 
who had acquired a very accurate and intimate knowledge of the district of 
Eangpur several years ago while working as the Vice-Chairman of the District 
Board, I started investigation of the historic sites and ancient fortifications 
on the north-eastern frontier of Bengal in December 1921 In the districts 
of Eangpur and Jalpaiguri and the neighbouring state of Cooch Bihar there 


» J. A. S. It., 1874. Ft., 1. p. 215. 
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Eastern Circle are a number of places called diiars, wMcb are really passable fords in tbe 
Mr.R.D. country -wliicli Was and is still intersected by very broad and fast-running 
rivers. In tbe district of Eangpur, tliiee of these diiars existed in tbe southern 
part and my investigations proved that all of them were- really entrances to tbe 
country lying to tbe north-east of Bengal proper. In tbe area enclosed by 
the three railway lines mentioned above, three of these dims were found on 
old river beds which are evidently the older beds of the Karatoya. The 
ruins of Mahasthangarh- indicate very clearly the existence of an ancient Bengali 
city of the same type as those to be seen in different parts of northern Bengal 
and which w'as inhabited from the eighth century to the twelfth century A. D. 
The fall of this city was perhaps contemporaneous with the conquest of Bardhanhot 
and Nudiah, which were conquered by Sultan Mughithu-d-din Yuzbak of Bengal 
in 1225 A. D. and in commemoration of which a special coin or medal was 
struck.^ After the fall of Mahasthan the frontier of the Musalman Idngdom 
of Bengal was extended as far as the Karatoya. The southern frontier 
of the Hindu kingdoms of north-eastern Bengal and Assam w'as defended by 
four different lines of defences all of which are still in an excellent state of 
preservation. The first line of defence was the river Karatoya, which appears 
to have been a large river at one time. The defences along the eastern 
bank of this river can be found at three different places. Like the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, the Karatoya has shifted its bed many times 
during the last seven centuries. The old beds have become marshy areas, 
which still separate the comparatively ancient red soil of northern Bengal 
or Barind from the loose sandy alluvium of the districts of Eangpur and 
Jalpaiguri. 

“ On the eastern banlc of the Karatoya, on an ancient bed of this river, 
stands the ruined city called Dariyaon within the limits of the village of 
Kantadnar. It appears that the Musalman inhabitants of the surrounding 
villages have forgotten the very name of the city of the fort. The name 
Kantaduar means “ the gate of the thorn ” and the# word “ Dariyaon ” means 
“the sea.” The fortifications of this ruined city consist of three different 
ramparts with brick cores which are still formidable in size and height, and 
are separated one from the other by four broad moats, most of which contain 
water even during the driest season. The local people aver that originally 
there were seven circumvallations separated by seven broad moats the exterior 
ones of which have gradually dried up. This belief is suggested by the con- 
tour of the ground. A distinctive characteristic of this class of fortifications 
is the projection of screen Walls, resembling modern barbicans, which project 
at right angles from the concentric circumvallations of the regular fortifications. 
In the interior of the ring of ramparts there is a flat plain, now given up 
to cultivation, which contains several moimds covering the ruins of structures 
or temples. After crossing the diy beds of the outer moats w'hich have now 
been converted into cultivated fields, we had to cross the last three in rafts. 
The core of the present exterior wall shows the existence of burnt brick 
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•masonry 7' in tliickuess and at places lo' to 16' in lieiglit. Tkere are gaps at Bengal 
•certain places in ttis rampart indicating tie position of gateways and otlier Dislrid 

■openings tlirougli winch the waters of the different moats Were comiected. 

It is difficult to imagine at the present day how these connected water-waj's 
were defended during a siege. It will be necessary to survey the entire area 
•carefully and to acquire the cultivated fields in the intei'ior of the ring of 
walls for future excavations. 

“ At a distance of nearly one mile from the dried up moats there is a large KantaHuar 
mound about 30' in height above the surrounding ground level (Plate XXXIfu)) 

•on which stands a little dargah or Idgah built during the reign of Sultan 
Alauddin Hussain Shah of Bengal (1489-1526 A. D.). The mound appears to 
contain the ruins of an ancient temple destroyed by the Musalmans and con- 
verted into a mosque and a dargah. The mosque has collapsed long ago and 
nothing can he seen of it at the present da,y, except the site whicli is pointed 

•out by local villagers. The dargah, however, still stands roofless and is an 

excellent specimen of the early Husalman tjqre of architecture of the fifteenth 
■century A. D. At one time this dargah possessed an inscription engraved on 
two different .slabs of stone, carved out of two .separate Hindu images, which 
were placed side by side over the principal entrance of the structure. Rai 
Bahadur Mritunjaya Ray Chaudluuy informs me that one of tliese has been 
missing for some time but that the second slab was seen by him in 1915 when 
he took impressions. This latter slab had also disappeared at the time of my 
visit to ICantaduar in December 1924. The name of Sultan Alauddin Hussain 
Shall can be read clearly from an impression of the inscription supplied to me 
by the Rai Bahadur. Tlie structmc was severely shaken during the violent 

■earthquake of 1897 and the poverty of the attendants of the shrine, who still 
possess the village of Ivantaduar as a lualcf estate, has fortunately jirevcnted 

its rebuilding in the modern style. 'Ther-e arc two pierced brickuorlc lattices 
in the side Avails but the back wall is undccoratcd. The dargah was built 
of small carved bricks in the style of the tomb of Path Ivhan and the Qadam 
Rasul at Claur. The fortifications of the ancient city and the mound Avith 
the dargah have been declared protected monuments and thcii conservation 
will be undertaken as soon as fund.s permit. 

■‘Due north of Kantaduar is the A’illagc of Debipur in the zmnindaii o'iDMT^ur 
Bubu Asutosh Lahiri. The existence of old river beds in the vicinity sIioaas 
that, at one time the village Avas an important post on the eastern banlc of 
the Karatoya or one of its tributaries. One high and tAvo Ioav mounds in the 
village still indicate the position of important structures. The village is noA\ 
inhabited entirely by aboriginals from Chota Xagpur and a foAv Husalmans. 

The latter informed me that an image of the ten-armed Durga Avas recovered 
from the top of the highest mound some years ago. This mound is still mojc 
than 20' in height above the surrounding area and certain depressions 
in the cultivated fields in front of it indicate that it Avas enclosed b)' moats. 

The District Board road, Avhich passes in front of the mound, has revealed 
indications of Avails built of burnt bricks over AA-hich the road Avas laid. To 
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Eastern Circle tlie north-east of these mounds there are several others,, but not so high 

Mr, R. D, the one which lies close to the mtchmj of tlie Zaniindar. Between Debipiir 

Baneiji Kantaduar there are several fortifications along the old beds of the river 

Mangpur Bulnd important of which is the Ing marsh or heel known as 

Bara Bed Bara-heel close to the Police Station of Pirganj. In the maps the river which 

passes in and out of this marsh is now called Aldiha. But the nature and> 

extent of thp Bara-heel shows that it must have been a river of great width 
Bara-iargal and velocity at one time. The village of Bara-dargah lies due north of the- 
fort in Bara-beel on the road from Bogra to Kangpur. Shah Ismah Ghazi 
is said to have been buried in a brick tomb in this village. 
jiagimr “To the west of Dehipur lies the village of Bagduar which contains au- 

ancient shrine of the goddess Kali, worshipped here under the title of Bag-devi. 
The temple of Bag-devi once stood on the banlc of a large tanlr and remains- 
of several structures can he distinguished, one above the other, showing that 
the temple had been rebuilt at different times. The present temple cannot he- 
more than a centur]- old, hut as the roof has collapsed and there are no- 
worshippei’s to look after it, the shrine presents an appearance of complete 
desolation. Outside the masonry temple, however, there is a roofless hut, 
containing a broken stone image of the goddess Kali and another fragment 
of a stone sculpture which my guide Eai Bahadur Mritunjaya Eay Chaudhurj^ 
reverently pointed out as being the image of Bag-devi. Local people believe that 
this stone figure is decreasing in size every year. It is kept mpped up in 
a piece of red cloth but I was surprised when on removing the cloth to find 
the so-called goddess to he only the upper part of an image of Buddha of' 
the type which usually represents the eight principal scenes of Gautama’s 
life. The existing fragment, in fact, represents tbe death of Buddha between, 
the two sah trees of Kusiuara which scene is usually delineated at the top 
of this particular class of images. 

Maheilipiir “Close to Bagduar is the Aullage of Maheshpur where there is a Muham- 

madan tomb built exactly in the style of the tomb of Hath Khan at Gaur and- 
the tomb attached to the mosque of Kartalab Khan at Dacca. It was built 
in 1732 A. D. The ruins of Bagduar lie close to an old bed of the Kara- 
toya now called the Sarvamangala. The fort at this site is small. The Bengal 
District Gazetteer v-iongly describes this chain of forts as being on the great 
road from Ghoraghat to Kamatapur. On the other hand the chain of forts- 
beginning from Kantaduar and ending with Bagduar clearly indicates that 
this was the first line of defence of the Hindu kingdoms of north-eastern India. 

The Great Wall “ Between the Karatoya and the Teesta lies a big rampart Avith a fosse 
in front. It has been pierced in several places for the passage of District 
Board roads hut still exists to the south-west of the modern town of Bangpui-.. 
According to local information, this rampart now forms the boundary betAveen 
the Parganas of Sadyapushkarini and Baiasan of the Bangpui- District. On- 
examination it AA'as found to be a high mud Avail a buudred feet iu tliicJaiess, . 
gcimraliy tAVeuty to forty feet in height above the cultivated fields at the back 
and forty to sixty feet from the bed of the fosse or moat in front of it. The ; 
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•existence of the fosse towards the south and south-east indicates that the wall Bengal 
was built by the people of north-eastern India against aggressions from Bengal 
•or the south-west. The fosse or moat is cultivated in many places and does 
not contain water during the winter but the top of the rampart is always 
covered with jungle and being high land is not much in demand for cultiva- 
tion. The Gazetteer vTongly describes this rampart as extending from the 
Karato)^ to the river Brahmaputra. It is well known that before 1787 the 
Teesta followed a different course and joined the Atrai instead of joining the 
Brahmaputra. The wall belongs to an age Avhen the Teesta did not flow along its 
present bed. So far as it has been surveyed it seems to have extended from the 
■old bed of the river iilanas, marked Mara-manas in siuwe}’ maps, to the Karatoya. 

“ The valley of the Teesta and the country lying between this river and 
the Dharla still remains to be suiweyed and information has been received about 
the existence of similar fortifications in this area. To the east of the Dharla 
lies another fortified city, the ruins of which are known as Gosanimari or Gosanimari 
Gosanimarai in the southern part of the Gooch Bihar State. These ruins lie 
•on the banlc of the river Torsha which is a tributary of the Dharla. The 
river now passes right through the centre of the ancient cit)' and has exposed 
the nature of the construction of its rampart. The ruins of Gosanimari can 
•be reached from the station of Dinhata on the Gooch Bihar section of the 
Eastern Bengal Kail way and there is a good road from the station right up 
to the ruins. Similarit]" between the fortifications at Kantaduar and Gosanimari 
is so marked that there cannot be any doubt that both of them were built 
by the same people and most probably at the same period. Tlie history of 
Shah Ismail' Ghazi and the existence of an inscription of Sultan Alauddin 
Hussain Shah on the mound at Kantaduar prove that none of these forti- 
fications were the works of the Koch kings. The compiler of the Gazetteer 
ascribes the rampart on the second line of fortifications to the Koch kingS) 

'but it is extremely doubtful whether it was necessary for these kings to 
"build fortifications on such a large scale. Tradition ascribes the building of 
Gosanimari to the Hindu kings of the Mongoloid Khyen tribe. The last king 
of this dynasty, Nilambar, was defeated and killed by Shahzada Daniyal. the 
eldest son of Sultan Alauddin Husain Shah of Bengal. 

“ Nothing is known of the history of the Khyens except that they existed 
as a bufier kingdom bet\veen the Ahoms of Assam and the Musalman kingdom 
of Bengal in the fifteenth century. It is quite possible that the Khyens built 
Gosanmiari, but it is also possible that these Mongoloid people only utilised 
the ruins of fortifications which had been built several centuries before. The 
fortifications of Gosanimari originally consisted of several concentric walls oi 
■ramparts and moats, with projections of the nature of barbicans or screen 
walls. The officers of the Gooch Bihar St.ate have sraweyed the entire nuns and 
the incursions of the river Torsha right through the fortifications have revealed 
-the fact that the natitre of construction of the ramparts is exactly similar to 
-that of the walls at Dariyaon. These fortifications are quite unlike the square 
■mud forts to be seen near the stations of Domar and Nilphamari on the northern 
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section of tlie Eastern Bengal Bail-way, TEe comitry lying in tlie northern part 
of the Jalpaiguri district and the Cooch Bihar State has not been properly 
surveA'ed as yet and therefore it is premature to compare the nature of the 
remains in these t-wo districts. 

" The last two capitals of the Mughal Subah of Bengal contain a very 
large number of mosques in the Deccani style of the later Muhammadan 
architecture. In Dacca the local people have given the name Sliaista-lslmvi 
to this particular style. A careful examination of this style leads me to believe 
that the long residence of Jafar Buli alias Kartalab Ehan alias Mursliid Quii 
Khan in the districts of the Deccan especially at . Bijapur, Ahmednagar and 
Aurangabad influenced him and caused him to copy the early and later styles 

of the Deccani architecture in the mosques -n’-hich he built in the last two 

capitals of Bengal, Dacca and Murshidabad.' This style is also evident in the 
mosque of Shaista Khan at Dacca. The low broad arch with its cramped 
voussoirs is distinctly characteristic of the southern Deccani Musalman style,, 
which we find in the Juina masjid at Bijapur, the Kali masjid at Ahmed- 
nagar and the ruined mosque at Daulatabad. This stj'le is even more evident 
in the mosque of Kartalab Khan in the Dacca city and the Deccan is stamped on 

it by the existence of a vav or stepped well of the Deccani type, which some 

wild freak of imagination caused Kartalab Khan to dig near his new mosque 
in the rain-sodden city of Dacca. Choked with refuse, neglected and almost 
enveloped by a crowd of dirty huts, this relic of the long residence of Mui’shid 
Quli Khan in the Deccan still remains as a freak in the city of Dacca. The 
stopped well belongs to the Deccani and not to the Gujarati t}’pe. The mv of 
.4dalaj and that of Bai Harir at Asawal near ALmedabad are typical specimens- 
of the Gujarati style, wliile the stepped well discovered inside the old 
Shauwar Wada palace at Poona and those in the city of Bijapur may be 
regarded as specimens of the Deccani type. The vav of Kartalab Khan or- 
ilur-sliid Quli Khan at Dacca is almost an exact copy of the one at Ibraliim- 
pur near Bijapur or that in the Shanwar Wada. 

“ The interior of the mosque of Kartalab Khan bears a sticking resembl- 
ance to the interior of the mosque attached to the Ibrahim Rauza or the toml.i 
of Ibrahim Adil Shah II at Bijapur. Subsequently when Kartalab Klian be- 
camo ^lui'shid Quli Khan and the siibadar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, lie 
attempted the building of a mosque on a gigantic scale at Murshidabad. The 
Katra masjid, the ruins of which stand two miles to the east of Murshidabad 
Railway St-ition is built on a peculiar plan. It stands on a high platform 
in the centre of a huge coiu-tjmrd which latter is surrounded by a donble- 
storied row of rooms. Four immense minars, resembling I’lgjqrtian py]on.s 
in stolidity, were built at the four corners of the quadiangle, instead of 
being attached to the mosque proper. The Katra masjid was se\-erc!y 
shaken during tiic eirthquake of 1S97 and most of its massive dome.s have 
collapsed hut the construction of the arches in the interior which sup]}orl('d 
these doii-ics shows at- once the close rcsenihlancc between the Deccani style 
and the later Mughal style of Bengal. These gigantic arches spring almost 
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at a right angle from the sides and have the same stjde of construction as Bengal 
those in Shaista Khan’s mosque and Kartalab Khan’s nrosque at Dacca. Tlic Kaira 
In this respect these three mosques differ from the majority of Bengal 
and the arched buildings of Northern India. Hou' far this particular style 
adopted by Murshid Quli Khan was perpetuated by the later Musalman Nawabs 
, or Governors of Bengal can be seen in the mosque attached to the tomb of 
Nawab Shujauddin in the Koshnibagh on the other side of the river Bhagirathi. 

The low clinging voussoirs are still apparent in the arches inside the mosque 
but the arches of the exterior are of the decadent and later Musalman type 
which Ave see in the immense number of later Musalman mosques in the 
United Provinces, Bengal and Bihar. A curious survival of the hut-shaped 
Bengali tombs of the early Musalman period is noticeable in the case of 
Kartalab Khan's mosque at Dacc». Attached to the northern fajade of the 
hall of the mosque and on the top of the great platform on Avhich it has been 
built, is a small hut-.shaped tomb exactly similar in style to the tomb of Path 
Khan near the Qadam Ilasul at Gaur. The local Muhammadans did not allow 
me to examine the interior of the building but it is supposed to contain 
the tomb of some Musalman saint. 

“ The district of Dacca possesses three small water forts of the tj'pe so 
common along the creeks of Basscin and Salsette in the Bombay Presidency. 

In and around Narayanganj there arc three similar towers or forts erected Uraltpur 
the Mughals to keep the Portuguese and Arakanese pirates of Eastern Bengal 
in check. The best preserved of them is that at Idrakpur or Munshigimj (Plate 
XXXI(c)) on the right bank of the Dhaleswari. The enclosure is now used as 
the residence of the Sub-divisional Officer of Munshigunj and the fort is fast losing 
the character of an ancient monument. Two others are to be found close to 
Narayangunj on either bank of the Sital Laksha. That on the left bank of 
the Sital Laksha is called the fort of Sonakanda. According to tradition, Sona, 
the widowed daughter of Kedar Kai, is said to have cried at this place when 
she was being abducted by the Afghan chief (?), Isa Khan Masnad Ali. The 
fort Avas built at the junction of a .small river called the' Tribeni Khal with 
the Sital Laksha and commanded the approaches to both the rivers. 'The present 
owmers of this fort have definitely refused to enter into agreement Avith 
the Government regarding its consen-ation and therefore it aaIII have to be 
removed from the list of protected monuments. As soon as it is removed from 
the list, the masonry will Avithout doubt vanish and no trace Avill remain of 
this interesting monument after a ferv years. The princi])al feature of the fort 
at Sonakanda is a big tower intended for mounting artillery of a licjivy calibre, 
for the reception of which a strong masonry platform Avas erected in the centre 
of the toAA’er, and the side walls were pierced Avith gun-embrasmres sunoiindcd 
by loop-holes for musketry. There is a small postern below high water level 
for the escape of the garrison in case of a surprise, but the main entrance 
lies on the river side and has to be reached by a flighl of steps. Tins entrance 
was protected by a double series of doorways, the mortice boles for the reception 
of the tenons of AA'hich were made of stone. A similar bastion is to be seen 
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was built to the east of Narayanganj, right on the Sital 
Fort al Ehizrpnr At one time it Was enclosed within a garden of the NaWab of Dacca 

who w'as allowed to acquire it. Subsequently this garden Was acquii'ed for 
the extension of the Dacca Section of the Eastern Bengal Eailway by the 
Government. Tt has been proposed that the plot of land on which the fort 
stands should be handed over to the Archseological Department, so that the 
monument may be preserved in a deserving style. This fort is called the fort of 
Kedderpore (Kliizrpur) (Plate XXXI (6) ). The Walls and the ramparts are 
still in good preservation and it can be reached easily from one of the 
main roads of Narayanganj town. As in the case of the Sonakanda fort the main 
entrance is placed above a flight of steps. A portion of the rampart was dis- 
mantled by the Xawabs of Dacca and a corner of their garden palace intrudes 
into the fort enclosui'e, but the rest of the bastion and the circular walls are 
in an excellent state of preservation. Similarly to the other two, this fort, 
like all other Mughal forts, was also surmounted by high hangura battlements which 
were pierced with loop-holes for musketry. There is a very large round toWer on 
the river side sunilar to those attached to the forts at Sonakanda and Idralcpur. 

Here also w'e find that a gim of large calibre was mounted for the protec- 

tion of the river craft from the inroads of the Portuguese and Arakanese pirates. 

“ As.sam is the only province of India, the history of the architecture and 

Pre-Ahm Art sculpture of which is still practically unlcnown. MTiile the history of Assam 

and ArcJiilcc/wc begins with ' the conquest of the lower part of the valley by the Ahoms in 
the fouitceuth century, the history of its architecture begins with the intro- 
duction of Bengali masons and architects in the sixteenth. Like other pro- 
nnces of northern India, Assam was ruled in the mediseval period of Indian 
history by a number of dynasties whose names indicate that they were Hindus, 
tliough in many cases the inscriptions testify to their non-Indian or non- 
Aiyan origin. The majority of the kings of Assam claim to be descended 
from Bhagadatta, the son of Naraka, a mjdhical king named in the Puranas. The 
earliest known kings of Assam are Susthitavarman, the contemporary of 
king Slabasenagupta of Magadha and his son Bhaskaravarman, the con- 
temporarj' of Hanshavardhana and the Chmese pilgrim Yuan-Cffivang. The 
clironolog}' of the Assamese dynasties from the middle of the seventh century 
to the end of the twelfth is still full of confusion, but the architecture of tliis period 
and the history of the plastic art of the country are absolutely unknown. Yet, at 
times, stone sculptures and rock carvings have been discovered at different 
places which prove that the mediajr^al architecture and plastic art of Assam 
were clo.mly related to the general architecture and art of northern India, 
Damn!) Bhtrkt “ The most important series of sculjitures belonging to the period of history, 
Tapnr which ended with the Ahom conquest of the valley, have been found in the 

districts of Kamiup and Darrang. In 1906, the late Dr. Th. Bloch said that 
the “ modern civil stations of Tezpur and Gauhati stand on large mounds which 
contain the remains of two ancient cities.” In the same year while foundations 
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weie being dug for certain additions to the Deputy Commissioner’s office at Assam 
Tezpur, the excavators came upon the remains of a stone built temple. HiGTezpur 
majority of the stones were transferred to the Planters’ Club on the river 
Brahmaputra, the Deputy Commissioner’s bungalow and the public park, where 
many of them can still be seen. The discovery of these remains in the town 
of Tezpur was reported to the then Chief Commissioner of Assam by the late 
Mr. P. J. Jilonahan, I.C.S., whose name is novf well-known amongst scholars 
tor his devotion to the cause of Indology. Mr. Monahan writes in his report 
to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam, ‘ Some of the blocks which 
have been dug up are elaborately sculptured as cornices, bases or capitals of 
columns, etc., like the pieces which one sees lying here and there on and 

around Tezpur maidan. There seems to be every probability that -the extent 

of the underground layer oi hewn stones may be not less than that of the 
Cutchery site, it may of course be much greater. The layer of stones is also, 
apparently, of considerable depth. I saw a hole about 4' deep, opened by 
removal of some of the granite blocks, below which there were more stones, 
apparently of the same kind. These remains ])oint to the existence of a great 
building of massive and ornate architecture on the Tezpui- maidan site.’ On 
receiving this report the late Dr. Th. Bloch, reported that ' from Mr. 

Monahan’s description I infer that the remains struck upon in digging for 
the foundations of the Deputy Commissioner’s Office at Tezpur, form part of 

the wall of an ancient temple and it would not be difficult to follow up 

these walls as far as the upper structures permit, down to the bottom of the 
ancient walls On having reached the bottom of the walls, detailed photo- 

graphs should be taken of the ancient walls, and the earth hereafter may be 
filled up again. All loose and broken carvings, of course, shordd be taken out 
and put up in some convenient place above ground close to their find place. 

As far as I remember, there is already now a good deal of sculpture coming 
from the remams of the ancient city of Tezpur, Ijing about close to the Cut- 
cheries. I Would suggest to have this small excavation done at once w'hile 
the digging for foirndations is going on.’ The lack of records prevents me 
from firrding out wffiat Was actually done. Mr. Monahan suggested in his letter, 
dated the 18th June 1906, ‘What seems to he required at Tezpim is an exa- 
mination of the rrrins for the prapose of determining the period, the plan and 
the purpose of the buildings and obtaining some light on the ancient civilisa- 
tion which they represent.’ We have no means to determine how far this 
work was done and so we must depend solely upon hcar-say evidence to find 
oat what became of the remains discovered. Bai Sahib Sobharam Das, Archa;o- 
loMcal Overseer in Assam, informs me that the movable pieces of stones Were 
removed to the public park close to the Cutchery buildings at Tezpur. 

“On examination of the remains in the park at Tezpur and tho.se pre- .1 5aii« /emph- 
served in the Planters’ Association or Club at the same place I find that the tenth 
carvings belong to three difierent periods of Idstorj' and therefore must have''*^”^”'^ 
belonged at least to three separate buildings. The most remarkable sculptures 
of the first group are two shafts of pillars at the eutrauco to the Planters’ 
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Club and a lieavj^ lintel of a stone door-fi'anie nou^ lying in the public park. 
The shaft of one of these pillars (Plate XXXII (d)) is sixteen-sided, the upper 
end being ornamented rvith a broad band having hirtmidilias at the top and 
the lower with dentils. Over this band the shaft is round and appears 
to be lathe-turned like the upper parts of the ITestern Chalulcj^an columns of 
the Bombay Presidency. In the second pillar the upper part of the shaft is 
dodecagonal and near the top is divided into three raised horizontal bands 
two of which contain kirlimulchas and the third a series of diamond-shaped 
rosettes. In style, both of them belong to the same period and appear to have 
come from one and the same building. The lintel of the stone door-frame in 
the public park also belongs to the same period and most probably to the 
same building. It is divided into two different parts. The upper part repre- 
sents five miniature temples with the phallic emblem of Siva in each of them. 
In the low'er part we see a continuation of the ornamentation on the jambs, 
viz., two vertical bands containing meandering creepers and two others consist- 
ing enthcly of rosettes which turn an angle and are continued on the soffit 
of the lintel. In the centre of the lower part of the lintel is a small niche 
containing a miniature image of Ganesa. It appears from the nature of the 
carvings that the temple to which these three architectural specimens belong 
was erected late in the tenth centurj’’ A. D. The length of the lintel is 6' 
10" and the breadth 1' SV. 

“ The second gi'oup of sculptures at Tezpur consists of specimens fi'om a 
massive temple on the ruins of which the office of the Deputy Commissioner 
has been built. On each side of the entrance of the Planters’ Club at Tezpur 
lie the door-sill and the lintel of the principal entrance to this enormous tem- 
ple. The size of the lintel enables us to determine the size of the door-frame 
and consequently of the principal entrance to the sanctum. The enormous 
lintel is 10' 3" in length and 1' 8" in breadth. There are tlu’ee raised panels 
on it, one in the centre and one on each side and each of them is divided into 
a large niche in the centre with a smaller one on either side. The panel on 
the left contains a standing figure of Brahma in the central niche with an 
attendant on each side. The central panel is occupied by a figure of iSurya 
with two attendants while the panel on the extreme right contains a standing 
figure of Siva mth an attendant in each of the side niches. The space between 
these raised panels is divided into six niches, three to the left of the central 
panel and three to the right. They contain six divine figures which cannot be 
identified. All the niches are separated from each other by a round pilaster 
2' in height, the height of the lintel itself being 2' ll". According to the 
general practice in Hindu temples, the central niche or panel of the lintel 
of the stone door-frame of the sanctum is generally occupied by the presiding 
deity of the temple. It appears certain, therefore, that this gigantic temple 
was dedicated to Surya or the Srtn god. The sill of this door-frame is also 
of gigantic dimensions and .show's a vase m the centre flaidccd by tw'o lions 
satatant. Each end i.s occupied by a niche containing a male and a female 
and flanked by a smaller and narrow'er niche on a recessed coi'iicr, containing 
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a single tuman figure. It is a pity tliat the jambs of this enormous door- Assam, 
frame have not been discovered as yet. The large jamb in the public parkl’cjpur 
appears to belong to a much later period. It is impossible therefore to deduce 
the height of the door-frame correctly, but it is obvious from the length of the 
lintel and the sill that the height of this door-frame could not have been less 
than 15'. If the height of the stone door-frame of the main entrance to the 
sanctum was 15' then the height of the interior of the chamber must have 
been 20' to 25', leaving us to imagine the total height of the spire, or siklma 
of the ori^nal temple, which must have been considerably over 100.' The 
majority of the carved stones in the public park at Tezpur are taken from the 
plinth mouldings and string-courses of the gigantic temple, the door-frames of 
which have been described above. The string-courses were ornamented with 
Idrtimukhas of various shapes and sizes and sunken panels containing orna- 
mental rosettes and meandering creepers. Some of them are evidently portions 
of enormous capitals which were held together by metal clamps or dowels. 

In the centre of some of these pieces there is a projecting niche flanked by 
round pilasters containing divine figures. In one of these niches we find a 
fat female squatting on the ground, holding a piece of cloth over her head, 
while a female stands to her left with her hands clasped in adoration. The 
second specimen of the same type contains the figure of a goddess holding 
a lyre in her hands, evidently Sarasvati, the goddess of learning. A third 
specimen contains the well-known group of Kamalalmika or GajahhsJmi, more 
commonly known in Bengal and Assam as Eamale-Kamini in which two 
elephants pour water over the head of a goddess from vases held in their trunks. 

A fourth specimen contains figures of Siva and Durga seated in the well-known 
conventional posture so common in images of this particular type in northern 
India. The outlines of the plinth mouldings show that the mediasval architects 
of Assam employed the same motifs and figures as those in other provinces 
of northern India. Some of these ornaments appear in relief as diamond-shaped 
and circular rosettes, set in between arabasque work of a type known to us 
from the temples of Orissa. The most remarkable specimen in the collection 
in the public park at Tezpur, however, is a slab taken from the upper part 
of the plinth mouldings. It is divided into a number of sunken panels by 
means of circular pilasters, each containing a male or female, two females or 
two males. Beginning from the right we find a man fighting with a lion, a 
male playing on a flute and a female dancing by his side, two males playing 
on conch shells, a male playing on a drum and a female dancing by his side, 
a female playing on a lyre and another dancing to her right, a male playing 
on a drum and another dancing to his left. This slab apparently formed part, 
of a series of similar panels all round the lower edge of the walls of the sanc- 
tum. Another slab bears on it a conventional representation of the Chaitya- 
window pattern, so common in the temples of Central India, especially those 
in the KeWa State and at Khajuraho. The interior of the sunlien panels 
is entirely covered with geometrical patterns with a half rosette in the 
centre. 'I’he second group of sculptures at 'Tezpur belongs to a temple erected 
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in the twelfth century A.D. if not later. The siEe of the stones indicates- 
that the temple was very large in size and provided with a very tall spire- 
There are two specimens in the public park at Tezpur which appear to belong 
to another temple of some later date. One of these is a high door jamb and 
the second a slab bearing three sunken panels occupied by very crude human 
or divine figures. The entire collection contains only a single specimen carved 
in the round, a lion, presumably on an elephant. The conventional representa- 
tion of the lion shows that the inhabitants of the Assam valley were not 
very familiar with the king of beasts. 

“ Close to the modern civil station of Tezpur is the small village of Dah 
Parbatiya which possesses the unique distinction of having within its limits the 
ruins of the oldest temple in Assam. The ruins consist of the remains of 
a brick-built temple of Siva of the Aiom period erected upon the ruins of 
a stone temple of the later Gupta period, circa sixth century A.D. The 
former collapsed during the earthquake of 1897 revealing the stone door-frame- 
(Plate XXXII (c) ) of the older structure. At some subsequent date the local 
villagers built a crude hut on the mound, wliich had collapsed at the time 
of my visit. The mound is nearly 20' above the surroundmg ground and is 
entirely covered with large rubber trees and small undergrowth. The door- 
frame stands in front of a large block of stone with a square cavity in its 
centre. Most probably the older Imga was fixed in this hole. The carving on 
the door-frame is characteristic of the style of the early Gupta schools of 
sculpture, of which so many examples have been discovered at various sites 
excavated by Sir John Marshall in northern India. The carving on the jambs 
consists of high reliefs in the lov\‘er part and four difierent vertical bands of 
carving in the upper. In the lower part of each of the jambs is the figure 
of a female deity whose divine nature is indicated by the halo behind her 
head. Each of the goddesses stands v^•itll a garland in her hands in an elegant 
posture and these two figures appear to represent Ganga and Yamuna so common 
in door jambs of ancient Gupta and medioBval temples (Plate XXXII (a) & (b)). 
These two larger figures are attended, in each of the jambs, by a number 
of smaller ones. At the bottom of the jamb on the right are tw'o female figures, 
one standing with a chamara and the other kneeling in front, with a flat recep- 
tacle containing flow'ers. A third female figure is seen with a chamara behind 
or to the right of the main figure. To the left of the halo we find a nagi 
kneeling and to the right two geese fljing towards the main figure. The low'er 
part of the jamb on the left is not so well preserved as that on the right. 
Here we find a female standing with an indistinct object to the left and another 
to the right or in front of the main figure, the lower part of which is damaged. 
On this jamb also is the figure of a naga kneeling to the right of the halo 
of the main figure and two geese flying to the left of it. The upper part of 
each of these jambs is separated into four long narrow vertical bands two of 
which are continued on the lintel. The first of these begins from the head 
of The vaga or of the ttagi and consists of a meandering creeper with extremely 
beautiful ornamental foliage in the interspaces and the second of a 
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■straight vertical stem from which issue a number of lotus leaves and other Assam 
conventional flowers. Two dwarfish figures are observed at the bottom holding Dah Parbatip 
on to the stem. The third band is made up of four super-imposed panels con- 
taining human figures standing on oblong bosses bearing ornamental foliage on 
their surfaces. At the top, each of these bands ends in a vase with ornamental 
foliage hanging from its corner*. A pilaster, square in section, rises from the 
vase and ends in a cruciform capital, with a sprawling gana on each of its 
arms. The fourth band consists of a vertical row of ornamental rosettes. As 
in the case of the Gupta temples at Bhumara in the Nagod Satte, Nachna- 
Kuthara in the Ajaigadh State and at Deogarh in the Jhansi district, the 
lintel is larger in size than the door-frame, extending a little on each side of 
the jambs. Two of the nner bands of carving on the jambs are continued as 
horizontal bands at the bottom of the lintel and exhibit in the centre in high 

relief a beautiful flying male figure holding a garland in its hands. Above 

these two ornamental hands is another band in higher relief containing a 
number of Chaitya-vdndows so common in the Gupta temples at Bhumara 
and Deogarh. In this case there are five Chaitya-windows in all, arranged 
in a row on the surface of the lintel. Three of these windows are large 
while two are comparatively smaller in size. The one on the extreme right 
contains the figure of a male seated on a throne, with four hands, two of 
which are broken. One of the left hands holds a damam, the peculiar small 

drum of Siva while the space below the throne shows the waves of the sea. 

The window between this one and the central one contains a horse-headed 
male figure, with two hands, Icneeling. The central Chaitya-wiudow 
is the largest of all and has a suparna, the mythical deity half man and 
half bird, on either side. The Chaitya-window itself is occupied by a 
figure of Siva, in the form of Lakulisa, seated with a rope tied round his leg. 

A female is holding a cup to his left while another stands to the right. The 
window between the central one and that on the extreme left contains the 
figure of a man seated and playing on a flute while over his head is seen 
the hood of a snake. That on the extreme left contains in its medal- 
lion a beautiful image of Surya seated cross-legged holding lotus flowers in 
both of his hands. The attendant to the left holds a pen and an ink-pot 
while that on the right holds a stall of the orthodox description. The door 
jambs are 5' 3" in height and T in breadth while the lintel measures 3' 

9" in length and 1' 3" in breadth. The artist's sense of proportion, the 
beautiful symmetry of the figures and ornamental devices and the excel- 
lence of execution tend to prove that this door lintel belongs to the same 
period as the great schools of sculpture which existed at Pataliputra and 
Benares in the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. The remains of the Ahom 
temple consist of the floor of the garbhagi ilia in the centre of which stands 
the stone hinia, measuring 2' 5" X 2' 3' and 5" deep, and the sanctum of the 
temple which measures 8' ll"x8' 

’ The door-frame wob Been by my predecessor Mi. K. N. DiKshit and partly desenbed bj him in the .Annual 
-Report for 1022-23, pp. 119-20. 
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“ Tliat tile ruins of a gigantic stone built temple stood on tbe top of the 
Bamuni Hill is known to almost everybody in Assam. But these ruins do not 
appear to have been explored as yet, though one of my predecessors, the late 
Dr. Th. Bloch, visited them in 1903. Nothing, however, was done to conserve 
them though the site was duly protected. On the 23rd October 1924 I attempt- 
ed to inspect these rums but was debarred from doing so on account of a 
thick growth of jungle which now covers them. The ruins of this temple are, 
besides the remains at Dah Parbatiya referred to above, the only specimens of 
pre-Ahom architecture in Assam which still remain in situ. Funds have 

been allotted for clearmg the jungle, so that the ruins may be more accurate- 
ly siuweyed. 

“ Displaced remnants of pre-Ahom temples are, however, met with at several 
places in Assam. The ruins of one such edifice now lie in the bed of the 
river Brahmaputra, close to the small village of Bishnath. It seems to me 
that this temple was thrown into the river by the erosion of the bank, but 
the ruins can still be seen during the summer and the winter. The lingo. 

rvhich was once enshrined inside this temple continues to be worshipped 
and a thatched hut is raised over it when the water-level is low. I came 
across the remains of another temple of the same epoch in the causeway built 
during the Ahom period on a small hill at Nigriting near Jorhat in the Sib sugar 
district. During the latter period a temple was built on the top of the mound 
when the remains of a stone built temple were utilised by the architects of 
tlie Ahom lajas for the erection of the steps which lead from the bottom to 

the top of the mound. With the consent of the priests of this temple, the 

carved stones are being taken out from these steps of the causeway and 
stacked along the sides. "When this work is completed it will be possible to 
give a more complete account of the ancient temple which stood on the top 
of the Nigriting hill. 

“ The remains of the pre-Ahom period are more numerous at Gauhati and 
on the top of the Kamakhya hill in the Kamrup district. The steps which 

lead from the landing .stage on the river to the top of Nilachala hill at 

Kamakhya ate composed of immense blocks of stone some of which were 
evidently taken from a temple of great antiquit)’. The carvings on these 

slabs indicate that they must belong to the seventh or eighth century A.D., 
being slightly later than the carving on the stone door-frame at Dah Par- 
bati 3 ’a. Some of the wipitals of pillars are of such immense size that they 
indicate that the structure to which they belonged must have been as 
gigantic as the temple of the Sun god at Tezpur, the remains of which 
have been described above. The temple of the goddess Kali or Kama- 
khya on the top of the hill w'as built during the domination of the Ahoms. 
Its siBaro is of the shape of the bee-hive, which is a characteristic of many 
of the Temples in lower Assam. This temple was built on the ruins of another 
struclure erected by king Sukladhvaja or Naranaraj’ana, the first king and 
founder of the Koch dynasty of Cooch Bihar, whose inscription is still 
cwrcfully preserved inside the mavdapa. The lower part of the sanctum 
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of tile temple is in good preservation (Plate XXXI (d)) and was utilised by Assam 
tie Atom builders. Here we find dados of tie Khajuraio or tie Central Kamrup Dklrici 
Indian tj’pe, consisting of sunken panels alternating witi pilasters, and below AnmoMya 
tiem tie plinti mouldings of an older temple of tie same type as tiat dis- 
covered at Tezpur. Tie images and arcbitectuxal fragments belonging to tie 
Koci temple lie scattered on all sides of tie main temple at Kamakiya and 
can be recognised at once by tie crude outine of tie iuman figures. Among 
tiem may be mentioned a double-faced iuman figure and numerous attendants. 

Wide tie plinti of tie mandapa of tie main temple at Kamaldiya ias be- 
come covered by the levelling up of tie court-yard, tie plinth mouldings of 
tie sanctum can be seen inside a shallow pit lined with stones. We can thus 
see three successive stages of building on this site. On one side of tie pit 
there is a slab taken from a mediaeval temple the earnings on which consist 
of a meandering creeper issuing from tie hands of a dwarf seated on tie 
extreme left. This slab is much earlier than the Koci period (16ti centmy) 
and evidently co-eval witi tie plinth mouldings. TlTietier tie lower part of 
tie main shrine belongs to tie same period as tie massive temple, tie 
remains of which are to be seen m the steps leading to it, cannot be 
determined as yet, but it is certain tiat in the pit at tie back of tie main 
shrine of tie temple of Kamakiya we can see tie remains of at least three 
different periods of construction, ranging in date from the eighth to tie seven- 
teenth century A.D. 

“ Tie remains of pre-Aiom structures can be seen close to most of tie Umananda 
modern temples built on tie islands in the bed of tie Brahmaputra near 
Gauiati. On tie island of Umananda were discovered tie remains of another 
pre-Aiom temple consisting of stone pillars, bricks and carvings. On tie same 
island there are a number of rock-cut sculptiues, generally images of Ganesa, 
which also belong to tie mediseval period. Similar remains are to be noticed 
on tie Asvalcranta as well as on tie Urbasi island, all of w'iici remain to be 
surveyed. 

“ On tie northern bank of tie Brahmaputra at tie foot of tie Hima- N. E. 
layas, lies tie frontier post of Sadiya. There is evidence to show that the ^fotUier Traci 
Ahoms fortified Sadiya witi some of the guns captured by them from tie 
Musalmans. In the bungalow of tie Political Officer at Sadiya are three 
guns, one of w'iici is inscribed. Tie latter belonged to tie artillery of the 
Emperor Sier Shah and was cast by the famous general Saiyid Ahmad 
Kumi in 949 A.H.= 1542 A.D. Similar guns have been found at Eewat in 
Central India and at various places in Bengal. Tie inscriptions on these guns 
were deciphered by Mr. H. E. A. Stapleton of the Indian Educational Service and 
published in tie Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.^ 

Tie inscribed gun at Sadym is exactly of tie same t 3 'pe as those in the Dacca 
Museum and in tie collections at Gauripur in Assam and at Rewa. The 
muzzle is shaped like tic head of a lion and tie gun is 4' nl" in length. 

* A. P. E. of tbo Aichl. Surrey, W. C., for the year endine Slut Uarch 1921, p. S5, para. 8. 

-Vol. T, pp. 307-75. 
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The two other guns are of swivel variety and belonged to the Mughal river flotilla 
or nmwaru. One of them measures 3' 9" in length and its pivot is broken, 
while the second measures 3' CJ" in length including the spilre at the end, the 
height of the pivot being 1'. They are very curious specimens of Mughal' 
artiller}^ and are very rare even in Eastern Bengal. 

“ From time to time neolithic stone implements are discovered in the 
surrounding hills. At my request hir. T. P. M. O’Callaghan, Political Agent 
for the Sadiya Frontier Tract, started enquiries about neolithic implements and 
discovered one stone adze in the Abor country. The specimen was examined 
by Prof. H. 0. Das-Gupta of the Presidency College, Calcutta, who pronounced 
it to be made of Abor trap of the type described by Dr. J. Coggin Brown of 
the Geological Survey of India.^ The specific gravity of this specimen varies from 
2'92 to 3'OL Mr. O’Callaghan writes that it was discovered in a Padam Abor 
village. The local people say that it fell from the sky and struck the moship 
(bachelors’ quarter) in the village of Mebo, on the left bank of the Dihong 
river, where it enters the plains. These neolithic implements are regarded 
with great veneration by the Abors, by whom they are looked upon as a 
gift of the gods and used for application to sores, ulcers, etc. Such objects 
are not used as axes now.” 

“ Of all the many fascinating rock-cut Pallava monuments at Mahabali- 
puram, popularly known as the Seven Pagodas, few attract more attention and 
admiration than the huge rock sculpture known as Arjuna’s Penance. In 
his IconograpJiical Notes on The Seven Pagodas published in the Annual Eeport 
of this department for 1910-11, Dr. Vogel states with reference to this monu- 
ment . ..‘ There is some reason to assume that this designation has as little con- 
nection with the original meaning of this gigantic sculpture as the popular 
names of the so-called Eathas. It is true that among the numerous figures 
rather a prominent place is taken by an ascetic standing on one leg and 
stretching his two arms upwards (urdhva-hahu) in the position so often des- 
cribed in old Indian Epics. But there is nothing to indicate that this figure 
represents Arjuna. At his right side we notice a four-armed god, whose attri- 
butes are by no means clear, but from the presence of goblins, probably meant 
for ganas, we may perhaps infer that it is Siva. It should, however, be noted 
that in Pallava art w'e find similar figures attending other deities also. Feats 
of asceticism rewarded by some boon granted by one of the gods are so 
frequent in epic literature that there is very slight justification indeed for 
identifying this sculpture with the particular scene of Ai-juna’s tapas. On the 
contrary, all that is typical in that episode is absent here. The storj’' is that 
Siva appeared to Arjuna in the shape of a wild Kirata hunter pursuing a 
boar which became the object of an altercation and personal combat between 
the two. It is an undoubted fact which has drawm the attention of previous 
exploter.s that tlie supposed group of ilrjuna and Siva does not really form 
the Centre of the whole sculptural picture. From both sides the numerours 
iigurcs of demi- god;, men and beasts — mostly in couples and most of them 

‘ Rc-Onls of the Geological Surrey of India, Vol. XLII, p. 244. 
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folding hands in the attitude of adoration — are turned towards the large vertical Madras 
cleft or fissure which separates the two halves of the rock. The so-called Presidenc) 
Arjuna and Siva are placed a little to the proper right of this cleft, ^■Q^^^^olAali'pvram 
it will be noticed that some of the adoring figures are turned away from 
them and, like the others, are flying towards the cleft. This cleft, therefore 
is the real centre of the whole sculpture.’ 

“ When Dr. Vogel Wrote the above remarks in 1910, he had not seen the 
photograph reproduced in Plate XXXIII («), which was taken many years 
ago before the monument was repaired by the Public Works Department. If 
the visitor will take the trouble of climbing to the top of the rock, he will 
notice a number of small channels cut in the surface of the rock to collect 
and guide rain water into this cleft. During the rains there must have been 
a considerable stream of water flowing down the cleft into a small tank or 
pond below and as Dr. Vogel remarks, it is this cleft that is the centre of 
attraction of the whole sculpture. Not only are there water channels cut in 
the rock to direct the surface water into the cleft, but there are traces here 
and there indicating that there was once a masomy or brick cistern situated 
on the top of the rock above the cleft. It is related in the old Elamial of 
the CjUngUput District, dated 1879, that while Lord Napier was Governor of 
Madras, he visited the Seven Pagodas and had the ground in front of this 
cleft excavated to a depth of 7 or 8 feet, which exposed the now familiar 
figures of the deer scratching its muzzle, the cat and rats and the baby ele- 
phants, which until then had been hidden from ^dew owing to the ground 
in front having become silted up with a thick deposit of broken bricks and 
earth. The broken tusk of the larger elephant and the upper portion of the 
male naga figure (now re-fixed in their original positions) and a few dressed 
stones were also found during these excavations. In all probability, the 
masonry cistern that seems to have once stood on the top of the rock, 

decayed and collapsed, and the debris being washed down the cleft during the 

rains smashed the naga figure and the elephant’s left tusk in transit and 
silted up the tank below. 

“ The photoglyph reproduced in Plate XXXIII (a), shows the state of 

the cleft soon after Lord Napier’s excavations. It will be noticed that the 
elephant’s tusk and the upper portion of the naga figure are missing. It 
was then decided to refix these broken portions of the two sculptures and 

in order to protect them and the adjacent figures from further injury by 

falling debn's during the rains and to prevent the tank below from again 

silting up, the Public Worlrs Department closed the mouth of the cleft with 
a dwarf masonry parapet and directed the surface water in the other direc- 
tion in order to preserve the face of the rock (Plate XXXIII (6)). 

“ The cleft down the centre of the rock is natural and in order to get 

a smooth surface for the water to flow freely down the centre, the Paliavas 

closed up the deep recess at the back with briclrwork and plaster and then 
inserted the free-standing figures of the naga and 7wg{. These two figures 
are carved in the round and were fixed after the main work was finished 
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and are not lien'n out of the natural rock like the other figures adorning 
this n'onderful sculptural scene. Altogether, there are seven mga figures at 
the foot of the cleft, both male and female and most of them are depicted 
n-ith folded hands in the attitude of adoration and rising out of the water 
below. The nagas are sacred water-spirits that reside in rivers and lakes 
and their presence here is obviously to denote the importance and sanctify 
of the stream that once flowed over them from the rock above. When 
tlie Pallava sculptor wanted to indicate the presence of water he usually intro- 
duced the upper portion of a naga figure rising out of the fore-ground of 
his subject. A good example of this will be found in the beautiful panel 
representing the Boar Incarnation of Vishnu depicted in the Varaha Temple. 
Fergusson assumed that the free standing figures of the mga and nagi fixed 
in the cleft, were the real objects of adoration and that, therefore, the whole 
scene related to Serpent Worship. But it has been rightly pointed out that 
this interpretation is impossible as the naga figures themselves assume the 
same attitude of namashara as the other demi-gods — Gandharvas and Apsaras, 
Kinnaras and Kinnaris portrayed in this scene. 

“ Dr. Vogel remarks — ‘ Can it be that once there existed here a sacred 
spring and that the water gushing forth from the cleft was the real aim and 
object of all the adoring figures. The presence of the nagas would then be 
most easily accounted for, as they are the water-spirits dwelling in lakes and 
springs.’ He also draws attention to the splendid group of ascetics, some 
carved in the round, which are engaged in the various occupations of the 
hermitage in front of a little shrine and says—' Such a scene is usually laid 
on the banks of some sacred river, and we find indeed among these figiucs, 
nearest the cleft, a young ascetic carrying a water-jar on his shoulder. He reminds 
us of the famous episode of the Kamayana in which Dasaratha shoots by 
mistake the son of a blind hermit, while he was filling his water-jar in the 
dark.’ 


“ The figure of the ascetic carrying the pitcher on his shoulder and his 
companion holding a cornucopia are particularly interesting (Plate XXXIII (c)). 
Both figures have a souu-classical .style about them which corroborates Dr. 
Ilultzsch's suggestion that some of the masons who executed these works came 
from northern India. The presence of the ‘ Horn of plenty ’ next to the 
cleft is obviously meant to denote the productive powers of the stream that 
once flowed down this water channel. 

“ On the opposite side of the cleft, facing the two ascetics just described, 
We have that quaint figure of the penitent cat standing, like Arjuna, on one 
leg with his forepaws stretched out above his head (Plate XXXIH (d)). Con- 
cerning this curious figure Dr. Vogel remarks— 'We are at once reminded 
of the hypocritical cat Dadlnhama of the Indian Fable who assumed the part 
of a pious ascetic to allure the unsuspecting hare and sparrow into his power. 
I have little doubt that the sculptor who fashioned thi.s figure iiad Dadhi- 
hnrnn in luirid. though there Ls here no ewdence of the penitent cat not being 
sincere. The mice playing around him do not seem to disturb his quietude 
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of mind. But the interesting point in the present instance is that the cat of Southern 
the fable performs his feigned penitence on an island in the sacred Ganga 
j{Ganges) according to one version and, according to the other on the bank of 
a river.’ 

“ It is not clear what deity is represented standing inside the miniature 
temple, in front of which the group of ascetics are engaged in various religious 
occupations. The image holds what appears to be a bud or flower in the 
right hand while the left hand rests on the hip. It looks more like 
an image of Surya than anything else. The ascetics do not appear to be 
paying any special attention to the image. Below this group is a tiger in 
his den, two deer, the male scratching his muzzle with his hind foot in a 
very lifelilce manner, and a tortoise craw'ling towards the w'ater. These animal 
figures are introduced into the scene merely to show that the temple is situated 
in a forest on the banlr of some sacred river, before which the ascetics are 
■absorbed in religious contemplation. It will be noted that the figures of the 
-ascetics and animals are nearly life-size, whereas, the image of the deity in the 
temple is very small. This clearly show's that the latter plays a subordinate 
part in the scene and is of no particular importance. 

“Immediately above this scene, we have the so-caUed figure of Arjuna 
standing on one leg. In all probability, this figure really belongs to the group 
•of ascetics seated around the temple and its position above the latter 
is merely due to a conventional manner of portraying one of the group in the 
act of doing penance behind the temple. There is certainly no reason to 
.assume that this figure has any special connection with the large bas-relief 
image of Siva standing' on its proper right. 

“ The big four-armed figure of Siva, carrying his trident and attended 
by three fat little goblins, seems to be a representation of that deity in the 
form of Bhikshatana. The popular story of Siva in this form is as follows 
When Siva cut ofll one of the heads of Brahma, he incurred the sin of killing 
.a Brahman ; and the skull of Brahma is stated to have stuck to the palm 
of his hand and refused to be removed. In order to get rid of both the sin 
and the slrull, it w'as ordained that Siva should wander about on earth as 
a naked beggar (bhilcshatana), until at length he reached a sacred spot m the 
Himala)'as known as Brahma-kapalam, where he w'as released from the sin and 
the incriminating skull fell off of its ow'n accord. As a rule, figures of Bhikshii- 
tana are represented in the nude, only a few' jewels and the usual head-dress 
being worn. He is always four-armed and usually holds the trident and drum 
and is accompanied by two or thi'ee little goblins and a pet antelope. The 
aude figure of Siva represented here answers to the above description in every 
detail, even to the antelope prancing along in front of him. He is portrayed 
here exposing the palm of his left hand in a ver)' prominent manner perhaps 
to show it no longer contains the incriminating slcull and thus indicating that 
he has arrived at Brahma-kapalam in the Himalayas as represented by the 
.group of ascetics around the little temple below. The attendant goblins are 
■quaint little figures. The one follow'iug behind seems to be holding a conch- 
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shell trumpet ■whilst the other two carry fly-whisks. The one on Siva’s proper 
left is depicted ■\Vearing a conventional lion’s mask across his fat little body. 

Above Siva’s head, flying along towards the cleft, are figures of Gandharvas- 

and Apsaras, Kinnaras and Kinnaris, 

“ There can be little doubt that the whole scene is a symbolical represen- 
tation of the Ganges flowing from the Himalayas. The rock is Mount Kailasa 
and the cascade that once flowed down the cleft represented the sacred Ganga. 
The figure of Siva seems to have been introduced mainly with the object of 
making it quite clear that the rock represents the Himalayas. 

“ The Pallavas, or at least the sculptors they employed, appear to have 

had a particular veneration for the Ganges, perhaps owing to the northern 
origin of some of them, as we find the same subject, although treated in 
a different manner, occup)'ing an important position in the rock-cut temple 
at Trichinopoly executed by Mamalla’s father, which has been abeady de- 
scribed and illustrated in Part I of my Memob on Pallava Architecture. In 
this case, the subject is a large bas-rebef image of Siva in the form of Ganga- 
dhara, ‘ the bearer of Ganga,’ and he is portrayed in a stooping attitude with 
the right knee bent and body braced ready to receive the mighty rush of 
waters on his head and shoulders. Unlike figures of Bhikshatana, images of 
Gangadhara are portrayed fully clothed and decorated, and the attendant 
goblins and pet antelope are usually absent whilst the goddess Ganga is 
depicted as a tiny stream trickling forth from Siva’s matted locks.” 

“Excavations wtoe continued at Hmawza (Old Prome) dming the cold 
season this year. Although the results, as a whole, W'ere not as satisfactory 
as were expected, still, an appreciable amount of progress 'was made in the 
laiowledge of the customs and cultural development of the people— -the Pjm— 
who once inhabited that part of the country and w'ho about seven centuries ago 
disappeared through amalgamation with other races occupying the land 

in their neighbourhood. It was believed at one time that the P}ti burnt 

them dead and buried the ashes on the hill sides. The results of this year’s 

excavations as -well as those of pre'\'ious years, however, lead to the conclu- 
sion that they buried the ashes, not only on the hill sides but also in the 
plains, on brick platfonns finally covered up with earth, in isolated graves and 
in extensive cemeteries. They were also bimied within the precincts of a 

pagoda, either indirddually or in family vaults, in stone or earthern urns 
according to the status of the indmdual. In some cases, as for instance for 
members of a ruling family, a short epitaph gi'ving some particulars regarding 
the deceased, was engraved under the rinr of the urn. Moreover, it is now 
an established fact that mon naUs or implements Were regularly buried 'aith 
the ashes. 


“At a morrnd situated near the Tahandakan village, a few hundred yards 
to the south of the spot which was dug into last year, 'svere discovered this 
year some more funeral urns; while in the village itself a level piece of ground, 
unmarked by cither mound or any traces of brickwork, yielded hundreds of 
urns very closely packed together and laid in two or three layers ; the first 
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“ Among the other objects found during the year, mention may be made 
•of a small votive tablet bearing a seated image (Plate XXXIV (c)) of Buddha 
flanlced by four stupas of the shape of the lotus-bud. This latter design is 
noticed on many other votive tablets found at Hmawza. It is altogether absent 
from those found at Pagan or other parts of Burma, . though models of such 
stupas exist at Pagan and nowhere else in the province. Another feature of 
these tablets, which differentiates them from similar objects at Pagan, is the 
posture in which the central figure, that is the Buddlia, is seated. Instead 
of the legs crossing each other and being locked in the orthodox fashion, so 
that the soles of both feet are visible, the right leg is so placed over the 
left that the sole of the lower or left foot is almost completely hidden from 
view. This posture appears to be common in Southern India and Ce 5 don. 
though only occasionally met with in Northern India. In Eastern India, how- 
ever, it may be noticed in the images of the Buddha, in Aralcan as well 
as sometimes in those of Cambodia. A cinious story is ciurent in Arakan 
regarding this pose. It is said that Gautama Buddha, in the course of one 
of his visits to Arakan, made a figure after his own likeness and breathed 
life into it so that the people might look upon it as himself. The duplicate 
had the legs crossed in the orthodox fashion so as to expose both the soles ; 
but when the Master was about to depart, the figm'e did not relish the idea 

of being left behind. So, it began to rise, but was stopped by the Buddlia 

just as tlie left leg had been partially raised so as to bring its foot under 
the right leg. This wonderful figm-e is fondly recognised in the Mahamuni 
image now in Mandalay whither it was brought among the spoils of war in 
1784 A. D. Since that event all the images of the Mahamuni t 3 ^pe in Arakan 
have been represented in that posture. The image, probably of Buddha, with 
the head broken away and reproduced as fig. (/) of Plate XXXIV is seated 
in the same pose. It is in stone aud appears to be older than the tablet 
just referred to and was found at Hmawza dining the year imder review. 
Belonging to the same locality and found also at the same operations are two 
other fragments of stone sculpture, which have been selected as types repre- 
sentative of the art of Old Prome (Plate XXXIV, figs, (e) and {(/)). Pig (c), 

though very much damaged, has some of its principal features still intact. 

The umbrella over the head of the central figure wliich here too represents 
the Buddlia Gautama, is caived with skill as are also the scroll aud flower 
designs on either side of the head. On the proper right, the attendant has a 
peculiar headgear found nowhere else in Burma, but common enough in every 
old sculpture found at Hmawza. Fig {g) has also decayed very much. Bur 
from what can be made out from the sur\-iving fragment the larger figure 
on the right presumably represents the Buddlia seated in the same attitude 
as two other sculptures’ found at the same place more than fifteen years ago. 

In the latter, the Buddha is seated with 'the left hand placed in his lap and 
Ardaolosical Smey P.tport, 1909.10, Part IT, Plate XLVH, liga. S .and C. 

q2 
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tlie rigLt Land stretched out and placed over the right knee ■with the fingers 
pointing outv’ards. In one case the feet cross each other ■while in the other 
one is placed over the other, but neither of the figures has the legs crossed. 
In this respect they resemble very closely the sculptures of Amaravati, princi- 
pally those sho^wn as fig. 2 of Plate V and figs. 3 and 4 of Plate in 
Burgess’ “ TJie Buddhist Btwpas of Amaravati and Jaggayapela” Vol. I. 

“ The excavation and research work at Old Prome is far from being com- 
pleted, and it is expected that future discoveries in the locality ■svill throw mofu 
light on the interesting question of the relations of India ■with Burma in the 
early centirries of our era. So far, it has been sho^wn that the earliest ■writing 
found at Prome is to be traced to South Indian alphabets as its immediate- 
soiuce, and it is more than probable that, when other examples of old sculp - 
tm-e are found, we shall have to look for the original models of the sculp- 
tural art at Hmawza to the same part of India. 

“At a mound near the Kimnungyon -village, some fragments of terracotta 
plaques mth the figure of a man riding a pony Were found. Kg, {d) of 
Plate XXXW represents one of the best preserved among them. The pony 
has no hoofs, but instead three claws, thus marking it out as a supernatural 
animal. Though not perfect from an artistic point of "view, it is better 
modelled than most of the horses represented on other plaques at Pagan. It 
seems to be standing on clouds. The rider has no stuxups and rides exactly 
as the Burmese do now-a-days when riding bareback. In his right hand he 
holds the reins which form a loop at the end while with his left he is brandishing" 
a curved sword or cimetar. He appears to be scantily dressed for, besides 
a tucked up loin-cloth, he has only a sash thr-own across his right shoulder 
and waving in graceful folds behind him. The headdress consists of a close- 
fitting cap, and we also see large ear-rings and bracelets. It is difficult 
to identify this personage in the absence of any context. As far as can be 
judged from the plaque itself, the cast of the features is not Indian and this 
would tend to show that the plaque was made by a local artist. Kom its 
technique and the form of the headgear, the plaque appears to be earher than- 
the 11th century A. D. It measures 2 feet 3 inches square with a thickness 
of 3l inches. 

“ Several other places were visited during the year : m., Sagaing, Tada-U 
and Pagan. 'While at Sagaing, I inspected the Kaung-hmu-daw-pagoda,. 
about five miles away southwards. This pagoda is not on the .ist of Central 
Monuments but is interesting in that the Thuparama in Ceylon was taken for 
its model. I was sho\vn round by the Trustees. On the platform there is a', 
stone inscription recording the history of the monument, and inside a small 
building near the platform may be seen a standing image of Salma. The local 
tradition has it, and there is documentary evidence to support it, that originally 
the cnclosme wa'ls were covered -with frescoes in illustration of the jalalm 
with explauatorj' legends in three languages — probably Pali, Burmese and 
Talainu. Unfortunately, owing no doubt to exposure to rain and sun, not a 
single trace can now be seen of these paintings. It is likewise recorded that 
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at each entrance into the pagoda compound -there were finel}' carved wooden Burma, 
monasteries erected for the residences of the King's preceptors. These build- 
ings have, all crumbled away and disappeared and now only a few pieces of , 
wood carving (17th centmy) are preserved in a small building on the platform. 

The wooden door of the southern entrance to the pagoda, which is the original 
door, is covered with very fine carvings, and they are interesting and important, 
as forming a link between the earlier Avork and that of today. This fact 

was pointed out to the Ikustees, who had not before understood its importance 
and they gladly agreed to take very particular care of the door in question. 

The platform itself supports two plain wooden buildings, noiv covered with 
beautifully glazed tiles saved from the wreck of the monasteries above men- 
tioned. These halls Avere built by the Chief queens of King Mindon (1853- 

1878). The tiles themselves, which are very much older than the halls, consti- 
tute a direct link between the old glaze of Pagan and that of the present day 
AvMch is very much inferior. The Trustees verj’ kindly gave me a few of 
these tiles Avhich u’ill be eventually placed in the Pagan Museum. 

“Tada-U means ‘the Head of the Bridge' and ivas so named because TaJo-f/ 
it is situated at the head of a long bridge crossing a stream and morasses 

separating the two old sites of Ava and Panya. Old bridges in Burma, oiving 

to then having been made entirely of wood, are extremely scarce, not to say 
non-existent. The one at Tada-U is said to have been built by one Maung 
Oh, the brother of the well-known Nanmadaw Me-nu. the Chief Queen of 
ICing Bagyidaw (1819-1837). But there are many indications to show that it 
had been in existence long before Bagyidaw. At both ends, the brick 
approaches to the bridge were built m a series of arches in the Pagan stylo, 
which is found nowhere else so far away from Pagan. Moreover, the name of 
the village Tada-U. is found mentioned in the history of the Mingalazedi 
pagoda built at Tada-U by King Mingaung II, in 1490. It is thus fairly 

evident that the bridge must have been constructed before the time of Maung 

Oh who vei'}' probably did notliing more tJian repair it. 

“ The coimtry around Tada-U is abundant in historical interest. Within 
a radius of a few miles are clustered some of the best known (and mostly 
old) cities Avhich played an important role in the history of Burma : Sagaing, 

Ava, Panya. Mandalai'. Panya is situated about a mile and a half to the 
south of Tada-U and there is still a village of that name quite near the old 
site. Panya Avas founded in 1312 A. D. by Thihathu, but noAA’ only some 
vestiges of the city aamII and a feAv ruined pagodas reinain. On one side of 
the road there may be seen in a roAv three ruined temples in the Pagan slyic, 
she central and largest one being knoAvn as the Einya-gyaung temple. It Avas 
built by King Uzana in 1340 A. D. Uzana Avas a scion of the Pagan Royal 

family, being the son of King Kyatvzwa, Avho Avas dethroned and killed by the 

three Shan usuqiers. At that time, the queen of KyaAvzwa Avas betrothed 
to Thihathu, one of the three Shan Brothers and was then about to give birth to 
a son, Uzana. Avho afterwards became king in 1322. The latter tried to revive 
the Pagan style of architecture at Panya, but though the plans are on the 
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wliole adhered to, tlie broad marks of that decadence in architecture, which 
began after the fall of Pagan at the hands of Kublai Khan’s Mongols (1286), 
and which has continued up to the present day, are clearly visible on TJzana’s 
temples. 

“ In ^siting Pagan this year, I had principally in view, besides the usual 
work of inspection, the completion of my Work on the Petleik plaques, as 

those plaques and others on different pagodas required further examination. 
Wliile thus engaged I took opportunity to remove to the local Museum many 
old and interesting stone and wooden figures which were lying on the floors 
of ruined temples, and in imminent danger of being irretrievably damaged 

liy the bricks falling down from their roofs. 

“ Among these, the most interesting Were four seated images of the 
Buddha projecting in high relief from slabs of stone. Three of them which 
bear at their backs a line of Writing in Burmese were removed from the 
Kubyaukgyi temple, which is included in the list of monuments built by King 
Kyanzittha (1084-1112). All the four images from their technique, are to be 
classed among the oldest sculptures so far found in Pagan, that is to say, they 
are of the same t 3 rpe as the sculptures in the Ananda temple (1090) some 
of whioh^ belong to the latter part of the 11th century. This, as We know, 

is the period to which all documents point as the beginning of sculptural 

art at Pagan. 

“ The inscription on one of these figures is quite indistinct and illegible 
but those on the other two read as follows : — 

(1) na paii purha 

(2) na put (daha) 

“ The fourth image, which Was recovered from a small ruined temple near 
the Aiiaiida also contains a short epigraph which reads 

(3) panphay sa ha (r) efi 

Another short inscription was found on a terracotta plaque which originally 
belonged to the Ananda temple but has now been placed in the Pagan 
Museum. It was found among the antiquarian objects collected by a vener- 
able monlc, U Seinda, residing near the Ananda, who made it over to me 
for removal to the Museum. The inscription on it reads : — 

(4) panpu sa Idia (h) pak 

Ail these inscriptions probably contain the names of the donors of the objects 
on which they are engraved. The custom at that time Was that, although the 
king TOs actually the founder of a monument, the queens, princes and 
princesses, the ministers and even the commoners w'ere allowed to contribute 
to the cost of the building either in the shape of bricks or ornaments such 
as sculptures, etc., so that all, from the king downwards, might mutually 
share in the merits of each other. The first inscription is translated — “ The 
Buddlia of lia pun, ’ that is, the image of Buddha oSered to the temple after 


’ Spo plfttps XXXI'XX.XVir of Archaeological Surrej of India, Annual lleport, I913'l4. 
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its completion by na pan. The second is merely a name : ha put (daha), Burma 
who made a gift o£ this particular image. The third may be rendered “ha xca, Pagan 
the smith's son,” who had that image sculptured and presented it to the 
temple. The fourth means “Khan-pak, the son of a sculptor.” In this last 
case, the statue ivas probably made by Khan-pak himself, who was a sculptor 
by trade, for at that time trades and crafts descended regularly from father 
to son. Fig. (h), in Plate XXXIY, reproduces the image on which the third 
inscription is inscribed- It is a good example of the images in the Kubyaukgyi 
and generally of the sculptrual art of that period. The features of the Buddha 
are franldy Indian, and show that, at that time, the ornamentations to temples 
were executed by Indian artists. It is only about a century and a half later 
that the Burmese themselves tried their hands at sculpture, and that the piue 
Indian cast of countenance began to disappear to give place gradually to the 
Mongolian or Burmese cast. The artists who carved the images just mentioned 
were, notwithstanding their Burmese names, Indians, or descendants of Indians 
by Burmese women. The lithic records of those thnes show that emigrants 

from India were then quite numerous at the Biumese capital. Even now 
many Indians, both old residents and those born in the country and Zerbadis 
have, besides their Indian names, a Burmese one.” 

“The Maharaja of Ma 3 mrbhanj who has decided to build a new temple Indian 
of Chamimda (Kinchakesvari) on the site of the IDiandij'a Deul after removing Museum 
the existing structm’es requested me to supmdse the dismantling worlc. •'^Spanm^raBad 
I could not reach Khiching in time, the work was begun in March 1925 andchanda 
carried on by Babu Paramananda Acharya, State Archieological Scholar, ivith Mayurbhanj 
care and skill in my absence. I was present later on when the brick temple State 

of the goddess was dismantled and her image transferred to a temporary 

Icachcha temple. The Sub-divisional Officer, Panchpir, was also present on 

behalf of the Maharaja when the image of the goddess was installed with 
due solemnity in the new shrine. For the worshippers from far and near who 
in -winter and summer flock daily to the shrine of the goddess and sacrifice 
goats to her, the transfer of the image from one temple to another appeared 
to make no difference. 

“ On dismantling the small brick shrine it was foimd that the image of 
Kinchakesvari was installed on a platform of earth on the remains of the 
plinth of the temple in -ivhich evidently the life-size image of Siva was origi- 
nally enshrined (A. S. L, A. E., 1923-24, p. 87, Plate XXXIV, a). The old 
plinth, parts of the retaining wall of which are still traceable, measures about 
35 feet square. Evidently when the magnificent temple on this plinth whicli 
was the largest of the old group of temples on the site and occupied the central 
position was in ruins, the building of the Khandiya was imdcrtaken, 
not on the foundation of the old temple as stated in the last Eeport ^A. S. 

I., k. E., 1923-24, p. 80), but just behind it on the west, and the ruined 
temple was used as the quarry. The finely carved door jambs and the door 
lintel (A. S. I., A. R., 1922-23, Plate XJjII, a) of the old temple were pro- 
perly utilised. But in disposing of the other carved architectural pieces and 
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Indian sculptures tlie builders of tie Khandiya Deul displayed recldessness and 

Museum , vandalism of tlxe worst tj^e. In Plate XXXV (a) are reproduced tlie pboto- 

Rama^asad jambs, one fragmentary and tlie otlier probably whole, 

Chanda that were built into the outer side of the wall with the carved sides tm-ned 

Khiching inward and the plain sides exposed to view. Worse fate awaited the sculptures 

reproduced in Plate XXXV (b), (c) and (d) and scores of other pieces that were 
thrown in pell-mell to serve as fillings to the walls of the temple. 

“ In my two previous reports the sculptures that decorated the main 

temple of Siva and consequently the temple itself have been assigned to the 

eleventh century A. D. (A. S. I., A. K., 1922-23, p. 128 ; Ibid, 1923-24, p. 85), 

and in the last report (p. 86) two different elements, an Orissan and an Upper 
Indian, have been distinguished in the art of Khiching. In a note on the 
Lingaraja temple of Bhuvanesvar also published in last year’s Eeport (p. 120) 
the temple of Parasuramesvara at Bhuvanesvar has been assigned to about 

750 A.D. and the Lingaraja to two centuries and a half later. From the 

style of the decorative sculptures trvo distinct groups of temples, an earlier and 
a later, may be distinguished at Bhuvanesvar. The figure sculptures decorating 
the temples of one group which includes the Parasuramesvara, the Vaital 
Deul and the Isanesvara, are characterised by comparatively low relief, flat 

squarish faces and broad noses. In these ve find the Gupta art in its decadent 
stage and the Orissan school in the making. In the temples of the other 

group beginning with the Muktesvara and the Lingaraja the decorative figure 
sculptures are, as a rule, in bolder relief with sharp pointed noses, the lower half 
of the faces narrower than the upper half, and pointed chins. The minor 
decorative figure sculptures of the old temples of Khiching, as is evident from 
Plate XXXV (d), closely resemble the figures that decorate this later group of 
temples at Bhuvanesvar. So the main temple of Siva at Khiching may on 
stylistic grounds be assigned to the same epoch as the later temples of 
Bhuvanesvar. 

“ But in the bigger decorative sculptures of the temple of Khiching, in 
the figures of the mgas and nagis, in a few female figures, and in the images 
of the gods and goddesses, we recognise certain features that are not Orissan. 
Examples of such are a nnga figure in Plate XXXV (c), a fragmentary female 
figme and fragments of an image of dancing Siva in Plate XXXV (e). It 
nill be seen in Plate XXXV (e) that the figures of the mu.sicians on the 
base are the worlis of a sculptor of the Orissan school, but the main image, 
particularly the head, must have been carved by an artist of another school. 
The faces of all the three statues (otz., the naga, the female figure and the 
dancing Siva) are round, or nearly round, and full and remind one more of 
the contour of the faces of the images of the Gupta period found at Deogarh 
(Jhansi District, United Provinces) and in other parts of Central India, than 
anything else in the field of Indian sculpture. If the sculptors of Orissa had 
not. stamped the date below or beside these images of Khiching, we could 
have safely assigned them to the most flourishing epoch of the Gupta period. 
But the difference between the Gupta head and the Khiching head is also not 
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inconsiderable. In the former the locks of hair that descend on to the fore- Alayurbhanj 

head below the crown form almost a straight line exposing the entire breadth of Slate 

the forehead ; but in the latter they form a semi-circle covering the two 

corners of the forehead with a bend in the middle in most cases that divides 

the cluster of locks into two fine curves. Another distinguishing feature of 

the head of the Khiching image is that its eye-brows run into one another 

above the nose forming a curve, rfhereas in the head of the images of the 

Gupta and of the later periods in other parts of India including Orissa proper 

the eye-brows are either separated by the nose or meet and form an angle 

at its root. 

“ The bust of the naga (Plate XXXV (c)) and the big image of Siva (A. 

S. I., A. R., 1923-24, Plate XXXIV (a)) appear to be the work of the same 
master hand. The contour of the face of both the images is of almost exactly 
the same type. A curled lock of hair fading on either shoulder adds greatly 
to the grace of both the figures. This feature is conspicuous by its absence 
in other naga figures and images of Khiching recovered so far. Both these 
statues are master-pieces of Indian plastic art. The face of the one, Siva, is 
beaming with benevolence, and that of Ms naga votary is lit up with a smile 
of satisfaction born of confident expectation of boons from the god. The some- 
what disproportionate length of the upper arms of the naga is due to the 
foreshortening of the forearms. 

“ In connection with the compilation of the catalogue of iVrabic and Bengal 
Persian inscriptions in the Indian Museum most of which relate to the ve.i<’as Sul'anganj 
of the independent Sultans of Bengal and Bihar, the Muhammadan Assis- 
tant Curator of the Archajological Section, Indian Museum, visited Sultan- 
ganj near Godagari in the Eajshahi District to copy certain unpublished 
inscriptions. Fixed on the front wall of the dargah of a saint named Sultan 
Shah at Sultanganj he found tw'o important unpublished Arabic inscriptions 
that originally belonged to two difierent mosques. Both the inscriptions have 
been deciphered and translated by that officer and will appear in the 
appendix to his catalogue. The earlier one records the erection of a mosque 
in the reign of Sultan Jalalu-d-din Abu-l-Muzaflar Muhammad Shah in the 
year 835 H (= A.D. 1431). According to the Persian histories this Muhammad 
Shah wws the son of Baja Kamsa and originally bore the name Yadu. No 
inscription dated in his reign was Mtherto known though Ms coins arc not 
rare. The second inscription records the erection of a mosque in the reign of 
Shamsu-d-din Abul-Muzafiar Yusuf Shah in the year 870 H (= 14G5 A.D.). 

Another inscription of the same year of Yusuf Shah is publi.shed by Bloch- 
mann.^ But as the reading of the date has been declared doubtful, the date of the 
death of Ms father, 879 H, as given in the Persian histories compiled long 
after, has been hitherto accepted as correct.- TMs new inscription, which is 
engraved in very clear Tughra characters, leaves no room for doubt that Yusuf 
Shah was reigning in 870 H. 

> J. A. S. B., Vol. XLTII, 1874, Pnrt I. p. 29S. 

^ H. X, Wright, Catiilotjut of the Coiw: in the [ndinn Muteum, Calcutta, Vo!. 11, Part II, |). 189. 
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SECTION III. 

EPIGRAPHY. 

“During the year under review more than 900 inscriptions were examined 
by the Government Epigraphist and Lis Assistants. The majority of these are 
records copied in previous years whose estampages were till now lying packed and 
awaiting classification in the ofiice of the Director General of Archeology at Simla. 
Out of the six large boxes which contained them, the contents of only four 
have so far been scrutinized and a tentative list prepared. Many of the estampages 
examined are too fragmentary and unsatisfactory to yield any tangible results. 
A fair number of them, however, which have been examined, seem to possess 
considerable value for the local history of a portion of Central India and are 
of the late medieval period. An equal number are inscriptions which have 
already been edited in the EpigrapMa Indica or other journals. 

“ At the request of Mr. P. J, Thomas, of Balliol College, Oxford, a transcript 
and translation of the mural inscription on a temple at Udaipur in the Gwalior 
State was sent to him and the Christian nature of its contents as indicated 
by Baron Textor de Eavisi before the 12th International Congress of Orienta- 
lists held at Eome in 1899 was proved to be unwarranted and untenable. Tivo 
good estampages of the record and a correct transcript thereof, as far as it 
was possible, were supplied by Mr. Garde, the Aichieological Officer of the 
Gwalior State. The question raised by Mr. Thomas Was thoroughly investigated 
and it was found that the interpretation given by the Baron as well as a 
host of missionary gentlemen after him, was altogether wrong. The document^ 
in fact, pertains to the Vikrama year 1562 (A.D. 1505) and is clearly a Hindu 
record being in no way connected uith Christianity or its history. It commences 
Avith the usual Brahmanical im^ocation to Gane^, Parabrahman and Siva and 
refers to some of the early Malava rulers of the Pavaravamsa beginning with 
Suravira. Gondaladeva was the son of Sura\ira, and Arivalamathana was Gon- 
daladeva’s son. Arivalamathana Avas most famous, he built a tank in Malwa, 
erected several temples and made many gifts. Further on, the record speaks 
of 0 famous old king Udayaditya of Malava (?) whom it relegates to the years 
1110 and 981 respectively of the Vikrania and the Saka eras (=A.D. 1059) 
and after him, of (S)agarava(rma) alias Chadadeva whose son, Sura set up 
the image of Siva mentioned in the record, in the Yiki-ama year 1562 or the 
Saka year 1427 or the Kali year 4607 (=A.D. 1505). Such being the case, 
one is extremely surprised to find an unmistakable Hindu record interpreted 
as one which wholly or partly pertained to a faith with which it has not 
the remotest connection. The incident is the more regrettable as Baron Textor 
de EaAisi and his folloivers do not hesitate to translate rvords like Salivahana 
and Sofia (subba)lakslimT as the ‘ Cross-bearer (Christ),’ and ' the joy of the 
S.ifiKaus ' respectively. 
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“ The Director General of Archceology in the Dutch East Indies sent for Sanskrit 
•decipherment an estampage of a rock-cut Sanskrit inscription from Sumatra. Epigraphy 
On examination it was found to he written in the Grantha script of about 
the 14th century A.D. But as the record was very badly damaged and the 
copy supplied far from satisfactory — it being not even properly inked — little 
could be made out of it. Names, however, like Sri-Narendravarman which 
the document appears to contain, show that it possesses some historical value ; 
especially as it strongly reminds us of the names ending in varman which 
the kings of the Sailendra dynasty, that held sway over Java and Sumatra 
at the beginning of the 10th century, bore. 

“ There were also examined squeeses of a Tamil inscription found on Fort 
Frederick at Trincomalee which were sent to me for decipherment and remarks 
by the Archajological Commissioner of Ceylon. From the occurrence of a 
double fish symbol engraved immediately above it, the document appears to 
lie a fragment of a Pandya record which on palaeographical grounds must be 
assigned to about the 16th century A.D. The object of the record was to 
provide for the repair of a building whose nature could not be ascertained 
from the fi'agmentary condition of the writing. 

“ Eight Kanarese inscriptions, some of which are mixed up with Sanslcrit 
all lying in the Prince of Wales Museum at Bombay, were examined at the 
request of the Curator of the Archaeological Section of that institution. The 
earliest of the documents belongs to about the 9th century A.D. and is a 
‘hero-stone’ commemorating the fight and demise of a warrior called Iromadi 
(Irmadi 1) Singa. Another belongs to the reign of Trailokyamalla (Somesvara 
I) of the Western Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana and is dated in A.D. 1054. 

It is a Jaina record and purports to register the construction of a cliaityahya 
(Jina-temple) and the consecration of some Jaina images at the village of Pon- 
navada in (the province of) Tardavadd ‘ Thoxmnd ’ and in the sub-dirnsion 
Bage-fifty. by the chief ChJnldriija son of Kommaraja of the Vanasakula, and 
his brother Jinavarman, The village, Ponnavada was situated on the banks 
of the river Bhima at the military station (appayanavidii) of Maniyura which 
was being governed at the time by KetaladevI, a queen of Trailolcyamalla. 

Another inscription dated in 1485 of the Saka era (=1563 A.D.) belongs to 
the reign of Chenna Bhairadevi of the Saluva dynasty (of Sangitapura) ruling 
over the provinces of Nagira, Haive, Tulu and Kohkana on the West Coast. 

Besides registering grants of land and the setting up of images, it records the 
construction of a Jaina shrine at Garasoppe (mod. Geasoppa after which the 
famous Geasoppa waterfalls are designated) by the chief, Saluva Nayaka, the 
son of Hemmarsi-Nayaldti and Vitthappa-Nfiyaka. The fourth inscription which, 
though not dated, may be palaeographically assigned to about the 12th century 
A.D., is a record of a grant of lands to the god ‘ Vighnesvara ’ of the Nagar- 
esvara (temple), made by the Saiva teacher Gaganasivesvaracharj’a born in 
the Lakshadhyfiya-santati of the lineage of the sage Durvasas. The lands 
were situated in the village of Tijapi which the donor had received as a gift 
.from the Pandya Idng Srt CJmnia Ga[ja)hi]:ura (?) Bummadeva. 
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“ Of the remaining inscriptions examined, mention may be made of two 
newly discovered KharoshtM records at ShaLdanr in the Agror Valley of the 
Hazara District in the North-West Frontier. Both are fragmentary and muti- 
lated and it is difficult to ascertain if they form two parts of one and the 
same inscription or are distinct records. They are of the Kushana period and 
nearly synchronize with the well-hnown Ara inscription of Kanishka II. One 
of them bears XX, XX, XX or 60 as its date and mentions names like Naga- 
chada (Nagachandra or Namichandra), Mitravadhana (lEtravardhana) and Sa- 
chamitravadhana (Satyamitravardhana) which were not unknown in that period. 
The other fragment possibly contains the name Sivarakhita (Sivarakshita). 

“ Only two parts of the EpigrapMa Indica, instead of the usual number 
of four, were issued during the year, viz . — ^Part VIII of Volume XV and Part 
ni of Volume XVII. This was partly due to the simultaneous talcing up 
of other parts of the journal and partly to the delay caused by the firm which 
supplies facsimile plates. The index parts of Volumes XVI and XVII are 
under preparation and will be issued shortly. Parts I to III of Volume XVHI 
are also being prepared for issue. In the Parts issued {mz. VIII of Vol. XV 
and VII of Vol. XTO), two interesting Kannada Sanskrit records edited by 
Dr. L. D. Barnett deserve special mention. They come from Gawarwad and 
Annigeri in the Dharwar District and belong to the reign of the Western Cha- 
lukya Icing Bhuvanaikamalla Somesvara II who ruled in the latter half of the 
eleventli century A.D. They record that Lakshmarasa or Lakshmana, a pious 
feudatory of Somesvara II, while zealously promoting the cause of the Jaina 
church, made a grant for the restoration of the Jina temple, whieh having 
been originally built by the Ganga prince Permadi in the 10th century A.D. 
had been defiled and damaged along rvith other shrines, by the Cliola king Ko. 
Parakesari-Rajendra-deva who invaded Belvala but was Icilled by Somesvara I 
(Trailolcyamalla), the father of Bhuvanaikamalla at the commencement of the 
11th century. The depredations of the Cholas on the West Coast dunng their 
continuous struggle for power with the AVestern Chalukya kings Irivabedenga, 
Satj'asraya, Jayasiiiiha, Somesvara I and Somesvara II are often referred to 
in the Tamil and Kanarese inscriptions of these Idngs. The Hottur inscrip- 
tion for instance of 1007-8 A.D. {Ep. Ind. A^ol. XAH, p. 76), refers to the 

Chola Idng Eajaraja I (there called Bajendra) as having entered the Chalukya 
kingdom with a host of nine hundred thousand men, ravaging the whole coun- 
try, perpetrating murders of w'omen, children and Brahmanas and overthrowing 
the order of caste and to Saty.mrj'a having slain (in revenge thereof) the Ta- 
mils and driven away the' Chola, capturing his trains of baggage waggons. 

The Gaw'arwad inscription under review also says that the Chola ‘ deserting 
the practice of his own race set foot upon the province of Belvala and burnt 
dowm a multitude of temples.’ It is difficult to explain the mean mentality 
of the Chola Idngs and their soldiers who in their own country are known from 
inscriptions to have been great patrons of learning and founders of a large 
number of religious institutions. A third record, which is perhaps still more 

interesting belongs to the 2.3rd year of Afikramaditya VI (Tribhuvanamalla), 
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the brother of Somesvara II (Bhuvanaikamalla). If tells us that the latter Sanskrit 
ruler having become inflated with pride and hence regardless of liis dutie Epigraphy 
tonnrds his subjects, his virtuous brother Vikramaditya had to remove him 
and occupy the throne himself. Vikramaditya is here clearly stated to hav 
established a new era in supersession of the Saka era and called it Yikrama- 
Varsha after his own name. A highly learned minister of the king and the 
Superintendent of religious affairs (Dharmadhikarin) was the Brahmana Somesvara 
Bhatta, who at Lokldgundi founded a school for the study of the Prabltakar- 
doctrine of the Piirva-Mimamsa. This school of PraWiaJcara was widely patronised 
in the south in the beginning of the 10th century A.D. 

“Part VII of Volume X\TT of the EpigrapMa Indica comprises six articles 
all of which are historically important. The Vehdkndi grant of which the ori- 
ginals are preserved in the British Museum, London, is a Pandya doeument 
which was briefly noticed by the late Mr. A'^enka}'ya some sixteen years ago. 

It gives a full and detailed genealogy of the Pandyas. The royal donor Neduii- 
jadaiyan of about the 8th century A.D. is shown by the author of the article 
to be identical with the homonymous Idng of the Madras Museum Plates whieh 
were published by Mr. Venka 3 'ya in the Indian Antiquary, Volume XXII. The 
record registers the renewal of an old grant of a village which had been re 
sumed by Government during the short interregnum of the Pandya Idngdom 
by a usurping line of kings called Kalabhras. This renewal was brought about 
by the legal claimant of the village himself approaching the king with a loud 
complaint before the palace doors. The complaint was heard, tbe Idng him- 
self rnaldng Idnd enquiries ordered the applicant to produce the necessary docu- 
mentary evidence before the i^adu (evidently the district assembly which en- 
quired into such matters), the applicant eventually getting back the village. 

This Idnd intercession of the king, his decision and the reference of the peti- 
tion to the Executive Assembly may throw much light upon the .s)'stem of 
administration in the early 8th century in the Pandya country. 

“The Xalanda copper-plate inscription of Devapaladeva of Bengal, dealt 
\dth by Mr. Hirananda Shastri in the same issue is a document of international 
importance. Besides other valuable information which it contains the inscription 
tells us that Devapaladeva, the Pala emperor of Bengal, at the e.xpress request of 
Balaputradeva, a Sailendra king of vSuvarnnadAupa (Java-Sumatra) granted five 
villages, four lying in the Eajagriha and one in the Gaya-vishaya (district) 
of the Srinagara-6/mM (division) for tlie upkeep of a monastery built at Na- 
landa— the well-known centre of Buddhist learning in Bihar or Magadha. for 
maintaining the writing of Buddhist texts and sundry other purjDoses. 

“ Of the four important epigraphs which Dr. Hultzsch has edited, three 
come from the Guntiu- district and one from Ganjam. All of them are very 
old and are Written in characters which must' be referred to a period not later 
than the 5th century AD. The Mattepad plates state that the Maharaja Du- 
mod aravarinan who was a worshipper of the truly and perfectly enh'ghtened 
one {sanujaJe-sambuddha) i.e. of the Buddha, granted the village of Kafinura 
to a number of Brahmanas and performed the Gosahasra as well as Eirai^ya- 
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garbha rites, two of the sixteen viaMddnas, so highly extolled in the Puranas 
and other Brahmanical treatises. He was a king of the Ananda family like 
Attivarman (Hastivarman) and Kandara who from inscriptions are hkewise 
Imown to have belonged to the line of the great sage Ananda. The Urlam 
plates Were issued by the Maharaja Hastivarman of Kalinga, who belonged to 
the Ganga family, resided at Kalinganagara and was evidently a predecessor 
of Indravarman of the Parlakimidi plates. It is dated in the year 80 ‘ of the 
reign,’ which as Dr. Hultzsch has rightly shown, must be referred to the Ganga 
or Gahgeya era and would thus be the earliest known date of that reckoning. 
The two remaining documents come from Ipur in the Guntur district and were 
issued by two different kings having the same name Madhavavarman and be- 
longed to the same family of Vishnukundins. Madhavavarman, w'ho was the 
son of Govindavarman, Dr. Hultzsch says, must be identified with a Idng of 
that name who is known to have been the grandfather of the grantor of the 
Erunatirthani plates and the great-grandfather of the grantor of the Chik- 
kulla plates. The other Madhavavarman is identified with the grandfather of 
the above Jladhavavarman who should now be diJierentiated as Madhavavar- 
man II. This surmise of Dr. Hultzsch is supported by the sliastraic custom 
of naming grandsons after their grandfathers and is fully borne out by the 
early type of the alphabet used in the document. 

“ The publication of the South Indian Inscrijitions (Texts), Volume V, 
which was commenced last year, has made good progress. Texts of more 

than 1000 inscriptions have been already printed. They have been compared 

with the original impressions, corrected and returned to the press for revise. 
The revised proofs will soon be received and passed for final printing and issue. 
The Assistant Superintendent, Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, who is mainly 
in charge of this work undertook a short tour in the Tamil districts for exa- 
mining in situ certain inscriptions whose ink-impressions in the office, prepared 

several years ago, were found defective. He has rectified them on the spot 
and completed and corrected also certain preliminary transcripts made in the 
office of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras 

“ Besides the completion of the above Volume V of the new series of the 
South Indian insetiptions (Texts), it has been decided to issue the IVth and 
concluding part of Volume III of the old series of South Indian Inscriptions 
with translations, etc., in order to complete that volume which was begun by 
Dr. Hultzsch and still remains unfinished. The materials necessary for this clos- 
ing part will consist of (I) a general index to the Volume, (2) an introduction 
and (3) a few additional papers on the Cholas and the Pan^lyas. These have 
been collected together and the materials will be sent to the press shortly. 

“ The tours of the Superintendent for Epigraphy and the Assistant Super- 
intendent for Epigraphy were undertaken mainly for the purpose of the veri- 
irtfication and checkfing of certain inscriptions which were to go into the Epi‘ 
grapJm Indica and the South Indian Inscriptions (Texts). In February and 
^larch the former proceeded to Xalanda in Bihar where he took the opportunity 
also of studying on the spot some old seals and sculptures in connection with 
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a n article on Nalanda wliicli he is writing for publication as an Archaeological Sanskrit 
Memoir. The newly discovered Buddhist sculptures identified by Mr. Sastri Epigraphy, 
included a female figure with a child which possibly represents Hariti and was, 

■ as is evidenced by a votive inscription engraved on its pedestal, put up at 
Nalanda in the reign of Devapaladeva. He also deciphered a short votive 
inscription of the time of Mahendrapaladeva of Kanauj which had recently 
been excavated at Kalanda by Mr. Page and examined a miniature stupa, 
now fragmentary, which to judge from an inscription incised on it was set 
up in the reign of Dharmapala, king of Bengal. 

“ The epigraphical work done in the several Circles of the Archajological 
Survey and the Museums is briefly summarised below : — 

“ In the Frontier Circle the epigraphical discovery of the year was the Frontier 
Kharoshthi rock inscription of the Kushana period at Shahdaur near Oghi in 
the Agror Valley, Hazara district, which has already been noticed under ‘ de- 
cipherment of inscriptions.’ 

“ Bai Bahadur Daya Bam Sahni, Atchgeological Superintendent, North- Northern 

ern Circle (Hindu and Buddhist monuments), contributed two papers for inser- 
tion in the EpigrapMa Indica. They deal with eight short dedicatory epigraphs 
from Mathura written in the mixed dialect and the Brahmi script of the Kushana 
period. One of them is dated in the I4th year of Kanishka and curiously 
enough applies the epithet Pitamaha, a well-known appellation of Brahma, one 
of the Hindu triad, to the Buddha who does not seem to have been so de- 
signated anyv'here else. It may, however, be suggested that since in the later 
Mahayana period, the Bodhisattvas were each considered to be a separate Brah- 
ma and were the authors of Creation, the epigraph in question perhaps refers 
to the Bodhisattva on whose pedestal it is written. Of the remaining seven 
votive records which form the subject matter of the other article by Bai Baha- 
dur Daya Bam Sahni, only five are dated and their chief interest lies in the 
mention of four ancient monasteries at Mathura, the Prfivanka-vihara etc. which 
do not appear to have been mentioned in any of the previously Icnown in- 
scriptions. 

“In the Central Circle Mr. Page supplied estampages of 119 inscriptions Central Circle 
at Nalanda to Mr. Hirananda Sastri in connection with a Memoir the latter 
is preparing on the antiquities of Nalanda. Maulvi Muhammad Hamid Ku- 
raishi, Assistant iSuperintendent in the same circle, copied some Arabic and 
Persian inscriptions which have not yet been pulilished anywhere and which 
he proposes to discuss in an article in the EpigrapMa Indo-Moslemica. Mr. 

Hamid has already contributed to the same journal a paper on six unpublished 
records of the Suri kings, Sher Shah and Islam Shah, and translated for publi- 
cation a Kufic inscription dated 482 H (1090 A.D.) which is now preserved 
in the Peshawar Museum. 

“In the Western Circle a large number of inscribed objects were discover- Western 
ed in the course of the exploration of the pre-historic site at Mohenjo daro^’*'*-^^ 
in Sind. These can only be dealt with along with tiie other results of the 
Indo-Siunerian investigations. Mr. Dikshit, however, copied eight other inscrip- 
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tions whicli may be noticed here. Of these three ate from Sholapnr Fort, four 
from the temple at Nimbalj District Bijapm', and one from Elephanta. The 
last mentioned epigraph is engraved on a copper-jar which was discovered in 
the course of the clearance of the cistern to the west of the main cave. It 
is dated Samvat 1143 Kshaya (A.D. 108C) Chaitra Sudi 14, speaks of a queen 
Jogesvari and, what is more, supplies the ancient name of Elephanta which 
was Sripuri. One of the Nimbal inscriptions is dated in the 3rd year Palvanga 
of the Era (varslia) of the Yadava king Bhilmadeva (probably Bhillama III) 
and records among others a gift of tolls by the king for the maintenance of 
worship in the temple of Koti-Sahkaradeva at Nimbahm'a (Nimbal). Another 
is also a fragmentary record of the Kalnchnrya BhujabalachalaravaTtin Yira- 
Tribhuvanamalla whose date is lost. On the same fragment is another record — 
one of Rayamuiari Sovidova of the Kalachurya family which is dated in the 
8th year of' the king’s era corresponding to the Cyclic year Jaya and still 
another of the same king dated in the 10th year Durmati. The first of the 
two kmgs mentioned is perhaps Tiibhuvanamalla Bijjala rvho ruled from A.D. 1145 
to 1167 and the second his son who ruled from A.D. 1167 to 1177. The remaining 
two records from Nimbal are very fragmentary and nothing could be made 
of them. The impressions taken at Sholapur by Mr. Dikshit are of the ' same 
nature. One of these which is in Kanaiese mentions the family name Kala- 
churya and seems to record a grant for the repairs of a temple. It thus fur- 
nishes an approximate date for the so-called Chalukya temple excavated under 
the walls of the Fort at Sholapur. 

“In the Southern Circle Mr. Venkoba Eao and his assistants visited 277 
villages and copied as many as 411 documents, out of which 19 are copper- 
plate inscriptions. In the Mayavaram Taluk of Tanjore a detailed smvey was 
taken up and yielded 277 of the total number of inscriptions, the bulk of 
which is connected with the Chola dynasty. Of the nineteen copper-plate in- 
scriptions examined in the year tlirce arc very important. They belong to 
the Sulankayana dynasty and were issued from Vijaya-Vengi. One belongs 
to the Mahariija Sri ATjayaskandavarman and the rest to Maharaja Sri Nandi- 
varman. All of them register grants made to Brahmans. Of the remaining 
copper-plate inscriptions one, which require? a passing notice, is a grant of king 
Vishimvardhana III of the Eastern Chalukyan dynasty and registers the gift 
of two nivaTkmis of land in the village of Ariyeru in the Attili-ofs7(oycr to 
a Brahman called Nuri^arman of the Patanjala-yobu and a resident of the 
village r.admini Agrahara. 

“ Of the stone epigraphs collected in the Southern Circle some are connect- 
ed with dances and theatrical performances given in temples on festive occa- 
sions. jVn inscription of Bajaraja I (A.D. 991-1012) dated in his 9th year 
comes from Tiruvaduturai and records a gift of land by the assembly of Silt- 
tanur for enacting the seven angas of a drama m the style of the J-rya-lUllu 
on the festival day in the month of I’urattu^i and also makes provision for 
the supplv of rice-flour, betel leaves as well as areca-nuls and ghee for mixing 
eollyrunn and turmeric in connection with the performance. A later inscrijition 
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of the time of Eajakesarivarnian Kulottunga Chola makes provision for the Sanskrit 
maintenance of a theatre called Ivavavidha-nate-Salai which goes to show that EpiSt^pIiy 
in the ancient Chola temples varions kinds of dances and acting were largely 
patronised as early as the lOtli century. 

“ One of the Chola inscriptions copied in the year speaks of two hitherto 
unknown queens of Uttama-Chola. Orattanan Sorappaiyrir and Annan Ponnam- 
balattadigalar. Another, which was copied at Tiruvaduturai tells us that Traiio- 
Icyamadeviyar was the wife of 11 ajendra -Chola and that her mother was Iriiman 
Ahhimanatongiyar. 

“An inscription dated in the 19th year of Rajaraja III (A.D. 121 C- 
1246) refers to some great calamities which disturbed the prosperity of the 
country during the 5th, 11th and 15th years of this king's reign. It informs 
us that the tax-registers and the title deeds of Talaclichangiidu were lost dur- 
ing these disasters and consequently the Mulaparishat of the village approached 
the authorities and got their orders for the renewal of the Ambliogappar- 
ruolugu, i.e., title deeds in respect of such lands as had been in the enjo}’ment 
of the villagers till the 18th year of King Rajaraja III. 

“ Two inscriptions of great importance for literary history in Tamil verse 
have been secured. These refer to &daiyan alias Sedipan of Puduvai, the pat- 
ron of Sen-Tamil in general and of the poet Kamban in particular, who was 
the famous author of the Tamil Ramdya^a, Sedipan, it is stated, was an orna- 
ment of the Ganga line of kings. 

“ An. inscription from Punjai furnishes an instance of ordeal by fire in 
which the Tiruchchula-velailckarar (i.e., the servants of the temple) gave up 
then' lives, in a dispute over a piece of land belonging to the temple and thus 
seemed it for the temple, the decision being pronounced in their favour by 
the Mulaparishat of the village along with the penalty of 80 kaSa from the 
rival claimants. 

“Mention may be made liere of the three epigraplis vTitteu in an appa- 
rently unknown script which were copied in the Kudligi Taluk of the Bellary 
district. Some of the characters used hi these inscriptions seem to resemble 
Vatteluttu letters but as they have not yet been deciphered nothing can be 
said about them definitely. Of the inscriptions which belong to the AVestern 
Chalulcjms one record is of the time of the Mahamandalesvara ATshriuvaidhana 
Aujayaditya who calls himself the Lord of A’cngi. He was governing the Ko- 
lambavadi 32,000 country under the AVestern Chalukya Kmg Tribhnvanamalla. 

The title of this chief, Mr. A’^enkoba Rao opines, would Suggest that he was 
a descendant of the Eastern Chalukyas who Avere related by marriage to the 
Chola sovereign A^irarajendi'a after rvhose demise Adshnuvardliana transferred 
his allegiance to the AA^estern Chalulvyas. After entering the service of Tri- 
bhuvanamalla AMtramaditj-a, he may hav'c been appointed governor of the Xo- 
lambavricli country. 

“ In the Burma Circle M. Duroiselle reports the discovery of tiventy new Burma Circle 
inscriptions, of which eleven are short epigraphs each containing a few words 
or letters engraved on bricks, terracotta votive tablets or stone slabs bearing 

s 
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Sanskrit images of the Buddha in relief. Those on bricks and terracottas are in Pyu. 

Epigraphy characters, while those on stone slabs are in Burmese giving the names of 

KrishM ^Sa° tri sculptors. Tlie latter may be assigned to the 11th century A.D. 

Burma Circle range in date from 1228 to 1444 A.D. and record principally the 

building of pagodas or monasteries and the dedication of slaves thereto. Of 
these three ivere found in the Taungtha toraship and three are in the Pagan 
Museum, one being an iron seal given by King Mindon to Myadaung Sayadaw, 
a Buddhist monk. Notice may be made here of one of the inscriptions 
in the Pagan Museum which is dated G96 Sakkaraj (1334 A.D.) and. 

records the making by a certain monk of a seated image of Buddha 

seven cubits in height inside the Thatbyinnya temple at Pagan. This docu- 
ment, M. Duroiselle says, is interesting for it forms one of the few lithic 

records now extant giving the date of the making of an image of 

Buddha.” 

“ During the year,” Mr. Yazdani writes, “two numbers of the Epigraphm Indo- 
Moshnica have been published while a third which is in the press will, it is- 
Mr. G.lazdanl be issued shortly. These issues include altogether fourteen articler, six of 

which were contributed by the officers of the Archieological Department and others 
and the remaining eight by myself. The Kufic inscriptions from Hund, edited by 
Mr. Muhammad Hamid Kmaishi, Assistant Archieological Superintendent, Central 
Circle, is the earliest Muslim inscription in India yet published. It is said to 
have been originally discovered in 1894, built into tlie wall of an irrigation 
well at Hund, from where it was removed at the instance of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Peshawar to the Tahsii of Swabi. The importance of the dis- 
covery was soon forgotten and the tablet remained unnoticed for eighteen years 
or so, till 1912, when Khan Bahadur Mian IVaBi-ud-Din seemed it for the Pesha- 
war Museum wlicrc the tablet is now preserved. The inscription is dated 482 H. 

■ (1090 A.D.) almost a century earlier than the advent of the Ghorids in India. 
Two other articles contributed by Mr. Hamid treat respectively of the un- 
published inscriptions of the Suri kings and certain inscriptions from Bmhanpur 
and Asirgarh. These records are important as giving the dates of various 
monuments, but their chief interest lies in the styles of their script which like 
the contemporary styles of architectme are typical of the character and inclina- 
tions of tliat age. Por example, the Suri uvitings exhibit a solidity of cha- 
racter combined with that love of beauty which forms a characteristic feature 
of their buildings. 3Iention should also be made of a long article contributed 
by the Govenmient Epigraphist for Arabic and Persian Inscriptions on twenty 
two inscriptions from Bid, the scat of a district in H. E. H. the Nizam's Do- 
minions. Tlie majority of tliese records arc JIughal. and they have enabled 
him to show the influence of the ilughal kings in the Deccan at various periods. 

‘ The Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, sent for decipher- 
ment and translation a number of records from time to time. Two of these, men- 
tioning the names of the Bijapur Governor, Masud Khan and the Qutb 
Sliaiii Gcneml, Eifa'at Khan Lari, have been published in the Epigraplna Imlo- 
Mijfkmk'i for 1921-22. These inscriptions throw considerable light upon con- 
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■temporary historical events and also fix the date of certain monuments in the Moslem 
Bellary and Kistna districts of' the Madras Presidency. Epigraph} 

“ In the Eeport for 1921-22, a reference was made to the publication of 
a monograph on the inscriptions of Alau-d-Din Husain Shah of Bengal in whose 
reign the Tughra script reached its high water mark. Mr. K. N. Dikshit sup- 
plied to Mr. Yazdani the estampages of a mmiber of Hussain Shah's inscrip- 
tions, but the rubbings of the entire group have not been secured as yet.” 


SECTION IV. 

MUSEUMS. 

“ If the very large number, the great variety and the historical importance Indian 
of the specimens that have been added to the Archaeological Section 
1924-2.') are taken into consideration, this year may be rightly called the 
mirabalis for the Indian Museum. First in order of time, number, and value Ramaprasad 
.are the antiquities excavated by Mr. R. D. Banerji in 1922-23 and Mr. M. S. Chanda 
Vats in 1923-24 at Mohenjo-daro in the Larkana District in Sind which have 
been kindly lent by the Director General of Archaeology in India for e.xhibi- 
tion. They number in all 1809. These antiquities have been briefly noticed 
by them discoverers in the previous issues of this Annual Report and will 
be more fully dealt with later. The questions that may naturally be asked 
in connection mth these discoveries arc, who were the people who built 
these long-buried pre-historic cities in the Indus Valley and fashioned the objects 
that have been found in their ruins : what was their relation with the immi- 
grants who call themselves Axya in the lijunns of the Rigveda and are believed 
to be akin to the so-called Aryan or Indo-European folk ; how did the once 
flourishing pre-historic culture of the Indus Valley come by its end ? The 
excavations that are now being carried on will, it may be hoped, yield materials 
for answering these questions satisfactorily. But there is another .source, the 
•Vedic literature, that may throw some light, if not on the beginnings and 
the maturity of the ancient civilisation of the Indus Valley, at least on its 
last phase. In a separate Memoir^ entitled, ‘ The Indus Valley in the Vedic 
Period,’ I have discussed the evidences contained in the Vedic literature relat- 
ing to the pre-historic civilisation of the Indus Valley. These evidences seem 
to point to the conclusion that in the second millennium B. C. there was 
being repeated in the Indus Aballey what happened almost simultaneously in the 
Aegean World.— successive hordes of invaders of Aryan speech and inferior material 
cultiue wiping out an older indigenous civilisation. 

“ To facilitate the comparative study of the ancient pottery and seals the 
Director General of Archaeology in India has lent for exhibition his own 


Memoirs of tlic Archrcologicol Surrey ol India} No. 31. 
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collection of fragments of the painted Cretan pottery (N. S. 4292-4329 
and plaster casts (N. S. 4455-4501) of a few Bcabylonian seals in the British 
Museum. 

The series of antiquities of the historic period acquired during the year 
begins with a fragment of grey sandstone umbrella with Mauryan polish mea- 
suring 7'-J" by Ij" (N. S. 440G), lent by the Director General of Aichteology, 

and includes products of most of the schools of plastic art that flourished in 
India afterwards. Some of the more notable among these groups and speci- 
mens are briefly noticed below. 

“ Plastic art in India reached its zenith in the Gupta period (A.D. 300-600)- 
The Buddhist art of the Gupta period is fairly well represented in the Indian 
ilusemn by statues of Buddha and engraved steles excavated by Sii' Alexander 
Cumiingham at Sarnath near Benares and presented by him to the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal. But there was hitherto . only one Brahmanical statue 
of the Gupta period and that of indifl’erent artistic value in the gallery, 
viz., an image of Haragami found at Kosam (ancient Kausambi) near 

Allahabad. i\mong the architecturiil pieces in the collection there were 

only two door jambs exhibited in the eastern verandah of the Museum 

building that may be attributed to the same period. This deficiency has now 
Ijccn partially made up by the acquisition of 58 pieces of sculptured stones 
belonging to a Gupta temple, wliich have bceii presented to the Indian Museum 
by the Nagod Darbar. This temple which is situated at Bhiunara in the Nagod 
State in Baghelkhand escaped the notice of Cunningham in 1873-74 and was 
discovered by Mr. B. D. Banerji, Superintendent, Aichreological Survey, in 
1920. It was briefly noticed by him in the Annual Progress Eeport of the 
iVrchfcological Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year ending Slst March 
1920, and has since then been fully desciibed by him in the Memoirs of the 
Archtcological Survey of India, No. 16. As the temple was in a hopelessly ruin- 
ed condition and Its conservation out of the question, at the request of the 
Director General ol Arcliteology in India the late Baja Jadavendra Singh of 
Nagod consented to malcc over to the Archceological Department such sculptured 
stones, other than actual idols, as it might select tor exhibition in the Indian 
Museum. Accordingly I visited the site with Khan Sahil) Zafar Hasan in 

October 1924 and selected 58 pieces including statues of Ganesn and two 

door-kce])ers. These pieces (N. S. 4905-4962) have been brought to the Indian 

Museum and are exhibited in a Bay of the Gupta Galleay. All of them have 

been dc.scrii)ed and illustrated by Mr. Banerji in the Memoir referred 

to above, but I would draw particular attention to one piece on 

acemint of the light it tlirows on the influence of tlie Indian Gupta 

art on the art of .lava. This sculpture is a figure of the Sun-god 
in a borsc-sbne niche which must originally have been placed over a 
window (Plato XXXVI (<?)). The body of the image is covered with a long 

garment reaching down to the knees. This i.s evidently the xidkhjavafhi or 
northern drca.s which according to Varahnmiliira’s Briliat Sarahita (57,46) the 
Sun-god wears. 
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“Among tie Braimanic Bcnlptures from Java exhibited in Baj’ 10 of tie Indian 
Gupta gallery and catalogued by Dr. Anderaon there is a Cliaturmulcha linga 
or phallic emblem of Siva (made of yellowish sanastone) with fom' images, 
viz., Brahma. Vishnu, Siva and Surya on four sides^. These images are re- 
produced in Plate XXXVII. Another image of Brahma from Java of the 
same material and m the same collection is reproduced in Plate XXXVl (c). 

A comparison of the Sun image from Java (Plate XXXVII («)) with the Srm 
image in the horse-shoe niche from Bhumara (Plate XXXVI (d)) shows how close 
is the resemblance and how clear the influence. Though the arrangement of 
hair in the two figures is different, we find in a figure in another horse-shoe 
niche from Bhumara (Memoirs, A. S. I., IG, PI. XIV (e)) the hair falling on the 
two shoulders in the same successive rows of curled locks as in the Sun image 
attached to the linga from Java. Yet the non-Indian traits of the icons 
are clear. Four-armed Siva without the trident is met with only in Java. 
Vishnu, though four-armed, has only one of the familiar attributes (the couch- 
shell), and the four-armed Brahma has evidently none unless the object in the 
left upper hand proves to be the sacrificial spoon. As the origin of the Indo- 
Javanese art is still a matter of controversy,^ and an isolated image of the 
Indian style may not be considered sufficient for proving the hypothesis of 
Indian origin, I may in this connection draw attention to a parallelism of 
much greater significance in the field of architectme. The Tjandi Poentadewa is 
well-known to students of Javanese art and the remnants of this temple have the 
appearance of a two-storeyed building with a small porch.® Structurally this 
temple bears a close resemblance to the Gupta temple at Xachna-Kutliari in the Jaso 
State in Baghelkhand (Central India), which is thus described by Mix R. D. 
Banerji 

‘ It consists of a shrine iu the centre with one door, which is covered by 
a narrow covered verandah on three sides. Idiere was a veiw small mandapa or 
porch in front of the only door of the shrine, which has collapsed entirely. 

A series of steps lead up to it on the south. Over the shrine it has a small 
chamber, inaccessible just now, over which is a small fiat roof slightly raised 


in the centre.’ 

“T'he superstructme of the Gupta temple at Deogarh (Jhansi District, 
U. P. ) also reminds one of the superstructure of some of the Tjandis of Java. 
The iflatsya-Puiana (Chapter 169)® contains directions for the building of temples 
of two classes, one class with curvilinear sikhara (spire), and the other with 
storied superstructrue. In the latter group twenty different types of temples 
are named. Among these Meru is sixteen-storied, Mandara twelve-storied, 
Kailasa nine-storied and so forth. In Varaharaihira's Briliat .Samhita, a work 
of the later Gupta period (sixth century A. D.), in chapter 55, which deals with 


’ Anderson’s Calalojue end Ilandbool oj the ArchccoJosical Collations in the Indian A/tiieiim, Port U. p. 302. 
= F. D. K. Uoscli, “ A Hj-pothesis lu to the origin of Indo-Jnvancse Art," Hvpam, 1924, pp. 0—41. 

’ Knrl With, Jam, Pinto 50 ; X. G. Krora, Inleidhij IIind<r.Jatantche Kvnst, HI, Plato 4. 

• Progress Report ol the ATchaalogiwl Sumy oJ India, irestcm Circle, for the year ending .list Maicb 191B. 
P. 01, Plate XV. 

“ A/a(«jta-Purniiam, Auondnsrama Series, Poona, 1902. 
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temples, tlie type with the curvilinear sikham finds no mention, but the twenty 
types of storied temples are enumerated and described. Though most of the 
names are identical in the two lists, there is considerable difference in the 
descriptions. An English translation of this chapter of the Brihat-Samhita 
by Kern has been published in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, Kew 
Series, Vol. VI (1873), pp. 316-321. This contemporary account of the different 
tj^es of temples of the Gupta period has not yet received the attention it 
deserves. The monumental and literary evidences converge to prove that 
the Javanese temples with storied superstructures have their prototj'pe in the 
storied temples of the Gupta period in India and the Gupta art including both 
architecture and sculpture is the parent of the Indo-Javanese art which in 
its island home developed on independent lines. 

“Late mediaeval or post-Gupta sculptures acquired during the year, though 
comparatively small in number, include typical specimens of the different schools. 
Most notable among these are two images of Kataraja or dancii^ Siva of 
two different types. One of these is a superb brass image (Plate XXXVIII (a)), 
42" by 36", of the well-known South Indian tjq)e lent by the Director General 
of Archeology ; the other a much-weathered and defaced sandstone image from 
the Chittagong District in Eastern Bengal. The South-Indian Siva is four- 
armed, the Eastern Bengal image twelve-armed. The forma* is dancing on the 
back of a human figure, the a'pasmara-jmruslia, the latter on the back of the 
bull. Mr. N. K. Bhattasali, Curator of the Dacca Museum, has published photo- 
graphs of two other images of Xataraja from Eastern Bengal both of which 
represent the deity as dancing on bulls which with up-turned heads watch 
the dance (The Modern Keview, 1920 June, p. 625). One of these is twelve- 
armed with two arms of which the god plays on a vina as he dances, and the 
other is ten-armed. Mr. Bhattasali has kindly brought to my notice two other 
images of Nataraja discovered by him in the Dacca and Tipperah Districts in Eastern 
Bengal. All the images of Nataraja found in Eastern Bengal have one 
feature in common, 'they are shown as dancing on the back of 
the bull. There are two other stone images of Nataraja in the Indian 
Museum. One of these (Ms. 8) is ten-armed and probably comes from Upper 
India ; the other (N. S. 2063) from Orissa is twelve-armed. These two images 
have one feature in common, they dance uith their feet touching the gi’ound, 
and the bull watches the dance from behind. In some of the temples of 
Bhuvanesvar an image of Nataraja of the same type is placed in a niche on 
the spire above the entrance door of the shrine. Magnificent images of the 
dancing Siva with the feet touching the earth are also found in the cave 
temples at Ellora, Badami and Aihole.' So three main types of the images 
of Nataraja may be distinguished: — the Eastern Bengal type wherein 
Siva dances on the back of the bull ; the South Indian type with Siva dancing 
on the back of the demon Apasmara; and a third t 3 'pe with Siva dancing either 
on the ground or on a lotus seat found in Orissa and other parts of India. 

’Burgefjt, Archaolcyieal Survey cf IVcttmi Vol. V (London, 1883), Plato XXI, 4 ; XLI, 3 ; XLII, 6 
and T. A. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. 11, part I, Plates LXII and LXIII, 
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A Nataraja of the South Indian tj'pe is found in a panel of the south side of Indian 
the shrine in the rock-cut Kailasa temple at ElloraA It may be noted iu this^^“®®**^h 
connection that the Kailasa temple at Ellora is a shrine of the Dravidian style. 

“ The story of how Siva came to dance is told in the Kurma Purana 
(Uttaravibhaga, 1-5). Once upon a time Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatkumara, 

Kapila and other sages after performing austerities met the divine Eishis Kara 
and Narayana at the Vadarika monastery and requested the latter to discourse 
on such topics as aiman, salvation, the supreme Brahman, the doctrine of 
re-birth. At that moment the Rishi Kara became invisible and Naravana 


giving up the garb of an ascetic assumed the divine form with four arms. 
Then Siva appeared on the scene. Vishnu advised the sages to put the same 
question to Siva. Vlien they did so there appeared a heavenly throne. Siva 
seated himself on the throne with Vishnu and expounded the doctrine of 
atman and Brahman consisting of elements of both the Sankhya and the 
Vedanta systems of Philosophy. The god concluded the long discourse b} 
saying, “ I am that God who sets iu motion everything, who is fully of great 
joy, and who is a Yogin ever engaged in dancing. He who Icnows that knows 
Yoga.^ ” Having .thus spoken Siva began to dance. To a Sivaite the dance of 
Siva symbolises his philosophy as well as his religion. His philosophy conceives a 
Supreme Being who while Himself unmoved moves all things mundane. In 
the description of the image of Nataraja in the Matsya-Purana (259, 3-11) it 
is said that while performing the dance the countenance of the god should 
wear the appearance of perfect calmness [saimya-mitrli). Siva is a Yogin, that 
is to say, he is one who has subdued his passions and impulses, withdrawn 
his mind from all external things, and concentrated it in the contemplation 
of the Absolute. The higher religion of the Sivaite (ns of the other Hindu 
sects) enjoins him to practise Yoga, that is to say, self-control and concentra- 
tion of the mind on the divine essence, while carrying on his duties as a 
man of the world. 

“Iu the image of Nataraja, the Indian artist endeavours to create a Yogi 
with super-human attributes, such as a plurality of hands, engaged in dancing 
and in certain cases achieves wonderful success. In the best images of Nataraja 
we meet with the expression of the spirit of calm contemplation on the face 
and the movement of rhythmic dance in the body symbolising the procession 
of the cosmos. The South Indian artist, by confining himself to four arms 
in most cases,® had an advantage over his brother of the north. He could 
with greater ease manipulate the gesture of the four arms than that of ten 
or twelve. Auguste Eodiii has left on record his opinion that the gesture 
of the four-armed Nataraja in the Madras Museum “can well coiite.st for 
superiority in gracefulness with the gesture of the Venus de iledici.”'* Yet 


5/6W, Plato XXXI, 2. 

• 1. irdhai vii: i 

gsife uufi uiui asi?? u s 

Kurm Parana (Bib. Ind.) p. 4CS. 

> For South Indian imago? of Xaharaja with more than ionr arras seo Gopinath Ran Elfmtnli of Hindu 
honotp-uphj, Vol. U, pt, I, Chapter VI. 

‘ iJtcpam, October 1921, p. 11 (.Irs. Asiatica, III Sculptura Ciroito). 
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the gracefulness of the gesture of the twelve arms of om' defaced image of 
Nataraja from Chittagong (Plate XXXVI (e)) is undeniable. 

“I have already referred to the fragments of an image of dancing Siva (p. Ill ; 
Plate XXXV(c)) found at Khiching. Unluckily the excavations carried on at the site 
and described above (p. 1 1 1) have not revealed any more fragments of this splendid 
image that v?as evidently originally placed in a niche on the spire of the main temple 
of Siva. On the right of the Nataraja is the emaciated figure of Bhringin, while 
Parvati holding a fly-whisk stands on the left. Unfortunately the left arms, the right 
fore-arms, the thigh and legs of the main figure are lost. The only remnant of the 
lower part of the body, the right foot, the toes of which touch the upper surface of 
the lotus seat, is instinct with movement. This image compares favourably with 
even the best specimens of the South Indian Nataraja. The month is not inflated 
and projecting like that of the South Indian image ; the modelling is 
far more graceful, and the play of light and shade is more subtle. The slight 
incliuation of tbe bead torvards tbe right is natural and adds much to the 
charm of the figure. 

“ A very fine black basalt image of Garuda (Plate XXXVIII (6)) from 
Pauchasara near Kampala in the Dacca District has been added to tbe collec- 
tion by purchase (N. S. 4288 ; height I'-ll"). It has tbe face and limbs of a 
man, and tbe wings of a bird, and wears ear ornaments, armlets, bracelets and anldets 
of snakes. Tbe tenon below the lotus seat indicates that the figure once served 
as the capital of a pillar known as the Garuda-dhvaja or Garuda standard. 
Such pillars are a distinctive emblem of Vishnu who also rides on the Garuda. 
A miniature fi'om a Nepalese Buddhist manuscript in the Cambridge University 
Library^ (Ms. Add. 164.3) copied in A. D. 1016 and reproduced by Eoucber shows 
a pillar with a bird, evidently a Garuda, near a stupa. Tbe label below the 
miniature reads, Radhja DJiarmardjiha-chaiUja, “ The stupa called Dharmarajika 
at Kadhya.’’ Radhya is Rahariya (called Radhya by Hodgson) in the Cham- 
paran District in Bihar. Radhya has given its name to a monolithic column 
bearing six Edicts of Asoka ■which stands 21- miles B. S. E. of tbe village. 
Tbe column is now' designated after another village called Lauriya-Araraj that 
lies nearer. The capital of this pillar is lost. According to the Divjwadana 
(edited by Cowell and Neil, p. 379) Asoka built 84,000 Dharmarajikas or Stupas. 
The miniature referred to above represents a Dharmarajika or Asokan stupa and 
a Gamda colnnm. This has led scholars to tbe conclusion that the Asokan 
colunm near Radhya was originally surmounted by a Garuda capital.^ Two 
bas-reliefs of Bbarhut showing two Garuda banners held aloft by a male 
and a female respectively on horse-back lend support to this conclusion.- 
VTiether the Garuda capital on the ancient Buddhist monuments 'ivas 
recognised as the emblem of Vishnu it is difficult to .say. But at Besnagar 
there is still in existence a monument, which is nearly a contemporary 
of tbe railing of Bbarhut, a column of which the capital is lost but the ins- 


‘ Touclicr, £tudt mr I'lcmojraphie Bovddiqjtc it VIndt, Paris, 1900, ^ 55 ; V. A. Smitli, Asoka, Sid edition, 
p. 147. 

* CunniDgiiam’fl Bhcrhul^ Plate XXXII, 5 and C. 
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cription on whicli tells us that it was sumountecl by a Garuda of VasudeA’a Indian 
(Visliim). A fragment of another Garuda pillar of the same (Simga) period has Museum, 
also been discovered at Besnagar. Calcutta 

“ The Garuda in the bas-reliefs of Bharhut has the appearance of a lunuara 
uith the head, the arms and the chest of a man and the tail of a bird. In 

early sculptures the Garuda may be distinguished from a Kinnara by liis 

association with a pillar as its capital. The earliest representation of 

Garuda caiT}dng Yishiiu on his back is found in a niche of the Gupta 
temple at Deogarh (Jhansi Distiict, U. P.). Tliis Garuda has not only the 

upper half of the body, but also the legs, of a man. In proportion to the 
upper half of the body, the lower half of our Garuda (Plate XXXVIII (b)) 
appears short. But as the image Was placed on a pillar and intended to be 
seen at some height from below, this apparent defect did not mar the beauty 
but rather added to the impressiveness of the bird-god. The broad ciiest with 
round shoulders is indicatiA'e of the strength of the charger of Vishnu. Kneel- 
ing with palms joined in a naturalistic fashion and looking down with slightly 
inclined head and open expectant eyes, this statue of Garuda looks the 
embodiment of tranquil devotion. 

“ This and other Indian effigies of the Garuda arc in striking contrast with 
the frightful winged monsters fashioned by artists outside India to do duty for 
him. As a specimen of the latter class a brass relief from Lhasa in Tibet 
lent by the Director General of Ai'chajology is illustrated in Plate XXXVIII (c). 

The armlets and bracelets of snakes remind us of the Indian prototype. With 
this Tibetan relief may be compared an image of Garuda from Cambodia in 
the Indian Museum, and the figure of Garuda in the Eama relief from 
Prembanan in Java.^ But far more tjqiical of the Indian art is the well- 
known Garuda with Vishnu from Velahan in Java. Dr. Vogel writes of 
tliis sculpture, “In a most striking manner the artist who fashioned this grand 
composition had expressed the contrast between the .savage Garuda, irith his 
hog-like head, threatening the Nagas whom ho has .seized with his claw-shaped 
feet, and the supreme deity, the four-armed Vishnu, entlironed on his lotus 
seat in undisturbed repose and serene contemplation.”- But the association 
of a savage Garuda irith Vishnu is an un-Indian conception and must be 
traced back to the primitive religion of fear. In India Garuda is a type of 
dasya-hhakii, the dcA’otion of a servant to his lord, and ciuelty is inconsistent 
with devotion to Vishnu. Apart from the monstrous shapes fashioned in 
Tibet, Java and Cambodia, Garuda with a hooked nose resembling the lieak of 
a bird and human features is rare in India. 

“ Plastic art began to decline in Northern India after the Muhammadan con- 
quest: But vers- feiv dated specimens enabling us to fix the chronology of 
the art of this period are as yet known. Special importance therefore attaches 
to a small brass image of Labhmi-Narayana (diVby 2^") from Mathura (Plate 


‘Dr. J. Pk Vngcl, “The rolatiou lehveen the nrt of Intli.-i nnd Jara ”, The /a/Tui-ncc 0/ IniinnArt. 
London, 192.'>, I’lnt-e VJ. 

- /hW, p. 70 and Plate I\. 
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XXXYIII (/) & (j)) tliat bears a dated Xagari inscription on its back. The 
inscription is in incorrect Sanskrit and reads : — 

sam 1538 varsla[sle] pMhgam vadi 3 Sanivaro Suhadasd Silihhmndmjapa- 
Ea[ri]fa. 

“In tbe (Yiirrama) year 1538 (=1471 A.D.), on Saturday, tlie 8tb day of 
tbe dark half of the nionth of Phalguna (this image of) Lakshmi-Xarayana 
■was caused to be made by Suahadasa.’" 

“ In this image the attitude of Xaraj'ana riding on Garuda with Lalrshmi 
seated on his left knee is rendered in accordance with the directions contained 
in the Yisvakarma-Sastra quoted by Hemadri.^ Among the subsidiary figures, 
Siddhi holding a fly-whisk and Brahma and Siva in the role of worshippers 
are omitted on account of the small size of the image. Of the two dwarfs 
only one is shown on the left. This Brahmanic image bears a strildng resem- 
blance to a brass image of the Jaina goddess Ambika reproduced in Rupam,. 
January, 1924 (Figures II and III on Plate attached to p. 49). The inscrip- 
tion on the back of the image of Ambika is dated in Samvat 1591 (=1462 A.D.). 
Though defaced, the Garuda in our Lakshmi-Narayana image is rendered well. 
Another small brass image of the same late decadent school that deserves 
notice here is a Gopala or child Krishna, 2| inches in height, lent by the Di- 
rector General. The palms of both the hands of this image are worn. Gopala- 
is shown as crawling or resting on the right foot and the left knee and palm 
of the left hand. With the lost palm of the right hand he was probably 

holding a lump of butter. Though the modelling is clumsy, this figure is full 
of animation. 

“ Among the Muslim antiquities acquired during the year, an inscribed 
brass cup 7" in diameter and 2" in height lent by the Director Geneial of 
Archteolog}'' in India deserves special notice. The inscriptions engraved on both 
the inside and outside of the cup, which have been deciphered by 

the Assistant Curator, contain Arabic charms and verses from the 
Quran. Water drunk from such a cup is beheved to protect one from 
the attack of madness or of epidemic diseases. It may be about 200 
years old. 

“ The year under review is notable not only for a very large collection 
of valuable sculptures received for exhibition in the galleries, but also for a large 
number of coins added to the cabinet of the Museum. The new additions 
consist of 1717 coins of non-Muhammadan dynasties, 41 plaster of Paris casts 
of such coins, and 625 coins issued by the rulers of the Indian Muhammadan 
dynasties. The former group includes 738 coins and 41 casts lent by the Di- 
rector General of Archceolog)’, 5 coins presented by the Superintendent of the 

Madras Museum, 8 coins presented by the Director of Industries, Central 
Provinces, 910 copper coins of the so-called Puri Kushan type sent by the 
Collector of Balasore to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1912 and deposited' 
in the Indian Museum by the latter, and 56 coins directly purchased for the 
cabinet. Photographs of a few of the rare coins of this collection are 

' Hcmadri, C!ialiiriar}'t-Chinlamani, VralaBanda, Part I, (Bib. Ind.) p. IIS. 
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Teproduced in Plate XXXVIII {d) & (e) and are dealt with in a note Indian 
"by Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod, Assistant Curator, from which extracts are given iMuseum, 
below : — Calcutta 

Pig. 1. An ancient coin of Ceylon known as (1) Plaque of the Lakslmii and 
Svastika type received by the Director General of Archseology from the Colonial 
Secretary, Ceylon. It is composed mainly of lead and copper. Obverse— Sri 
with two elephants pouring water from the top of two lotus stalks on two 
sides. Keverse— Svastika on a post with a triralna symbol to the right and an 
indistinct (Nandipada ?) symbol to the left (Codrington, Ceylon Coins and Cur- 
rency, Memoirs vj the Colombo Mitseum, Series A.. No. 3, Colombo, 1924, pp. 

Ifi. 26-31, Plate II, 20-25). 

Pig. 2. A punch-marked copper coin of the double-axe tjq)e found at Kosam 
in the Allahabad District. Obverse — Tree within railing. Reverse — Blank. 

The Director General of Arch^olog}’' has lent 12 coins of this 1)^)6 from Kosam. 

Pig. 3. A copper coin. Obverse — Brahmi legend Eosabi or Kosambi and 
symbols. Reverse— Various symlmls. It is a unique coin issued by the popular 
.assembly or some guild of Kausambi. Lent by the Director General of Archoeo- 

’ogy- 

Pig. 4. Plaster cast of a coin of Agathocles of a type not represented in the 
Indian Museum. Obverse— Kharoshthi legend, [Aha]thiheijasa, Buddhist stupa. 
Reverse— Tree in a square railed enclosure ; below indistinct Kh. Legend, hiduja 
Same, Lent by the Director General of Archjeolog 3 n 

Pig. 5. Plaster cast of a square coin of Telephos of the entlnoned Zeus 
and warrior type. There are two copper coins of this type in the Lahore 
Museum (Whitehead’s Catalogue oj coins in the Punjab Museum, ImJioix, Vol. 

I., p. 79, Plate VTII, 640 and V. A. Smith in J. A. S. B., Vol. LXVII, pt. I, 
p. 130 , PI. XIV, I-C.). The reverse of the specimen, from which this cast 
is taken, is in a better state of preservation than the other known .specimens. 

Pig. G. Cast of a seal of Sivarakshita showing a figure of a warrior with 
-the name of Sivarakshita in Brahmi on left and in Kharoshthi characters on right 
margin. The monogram in the right field i.s also found on the coins of Indo- 
Parthian and Kushan lungs. 

Pig. 7. A copper coin of late Kushan type. The attitude of the figure 
-of the king on the obverse seems novel. 

“In figure 8 are reproduced the obverse and reverse of a copper coin of 
the so-called “ Puri Kushan ” class with the legend tanlca in Gupta characters 
-on the reverse. It belongs to the Balasorc hoard. Hitherto only one coin 
of this tj-pe noticed by Messrs. Walsh and Banerji has been known. ^ The 
Balasoie hoard includes 63 coins with the legend taiika. In this group Pandit 
B. B. Bidyabinod distinguishes four difierent types and among the other coins 
of the hoard no less than 28 tj’pes in accordance with the difierence in the 
position of the sun and the crescent and the attitude of the standing figure. 

In this connection I may refer to another hoard of copper coin.s of the “ Pur 
Kushan ” type found in association with a large number of copper coins of 
' The Journal of Vie Bihar and Orissa Besearch Socitly, VpI. V, pp. 78 aud SI. 
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Katiislika and Hnvislika. This hoard was found in 1923 in an earthen pot 
buried in a field at Bhanjalda in the Pauchpir Sub-Division of the Mayurbhanj 
State. j\Ir. S. McLeod Smith, Dewan of Mayurbhanj, has sent a considerable 
number of these coins to the Indian Museum for determination. The Mayur- 
bhanj hoard includes two coins with the legend iaiika. As coins of the so- 
called “Puri Kushan” type have been found not only in the Puri District, 
but also in the Balasore District, the Mayurbhanj State in Orissa, in the ad- 
joining Ganjam District in the Madras Presidency and in the Singhbhum Dis- 
trict in Chota Nagpur it w'ould now^ appear reasonable to drop the name 
“ Puri Kushan ” and designate this class of coins as “ Oriya Kushan.” 

Fig. 9. A copper coin. Obverse-Human figure holding bow^ in the left 
hand. Eeverse — Brahmi (Gupta) legend Jishnn. 

Fig. 10. One of the 8 silver coins of the Bashtrakuta Krishnaraja presented 
by the Director of Industries, C. P. (found at Dheniore, Amraoti District.)^ 

“ Coins of the Muhammadan rulers acquired during the year number 625. 
This collection includes 237 coins of the later Mughal sovereigns purchased 
by the Director General of Archa?ology from Mi’. H. Nelson Wright and lent 
to the cabinet of the Indian Museum. The collection comprises 28 gold, 419 
silver, 1 billon and 177 copper coins. Of these, 27 are of the early (so-called 
Pathau) Sultans of Delhi, 243 of early Mughal emperors up to Aurangzeb, 
285 of later Mughal emperors, 4 of the Bahmani Sultans, 24 of the Sultans 
of Malwah, 14 of the Sultans of Gujarat and 1 each of the Muhammadan 
dynasties of Jaunpur, Oudh and Ahmednagar (Nizam Shahi dynasty). The 
collection also includes 3 coins of the Ottoman empire and 11 coins of the 
Indian Native States. Many of the coins of the later Mughals are unique and 
rare. Among the coins of the early Mughals a dam of Akbar the Great 
of the Bhaldrar Mint presented by Bao Krishnapal Singh of Awagarh, Diskict 
Etah, U. P., is worthy of special notice.” 

“ Two new table show-cases and one stand for the Mughal prayer carpet 
w'ere added to the Museum and the exhibits duly arranged in them. There 
are still a few more old cases w'hich require to be replaced by new' ones of 
the approved standard 4)^50 and these will be provided as soon as funds are 
available. The work of cataloguing the coins in the Delhi Museum which 
was started some four years ago but liad been in abeyance on account of my 
transfer fiom Delhi to the office of the Director General of Archosolog}', was 
resumed by the Gallerj’ Assistant who has already classified all the coins of 
the Pathan and Mughal emperors of India received up to date, and arranged 
tliem systematically according to nilers, dates and mints. The next step will 
bo to decipher their legends and catalogue them. 

The total number of antiquities acquired during the year was 52 includ- 
ing 33 Per-sian tiles, 8 Persian vases, 4 ancient Mughal documents, 2 paintings, 
a bouud volume of the old ” Punjabee ” new.spaper, and three miscellaneous 
objects (rule Appendix B). Tl)c tiles and vases which have been purchased from 
Mr. H. Nelson Mriglib are very interesting both on account of their antiquity 

' Cunningham, Coin; 0 / iftdiatal Jnd!n,Lmi3on, 7f!9i, p, 8, Plate 1, J8. 
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and ■woAmansliip. Tlie former bear fine portraits and bnnting scenes worked Dellii 
in relief in various shades and colours. One of them contains a Quranic verse 
engraved in Kufic characters. Of the ancient Mughal documents, a Jarman 
of the Emperor Akbar deserves special notice. It is dated in the oth year 
of his reign and is therefore one of the earliest Jarmans issued by that Emperor. 

Like the Jarmans of other Mughal emperors, preseiwed in the Museum, it 
bears an impression of the royal seal and the Tughra in veimilion, but it is 
vtritten in Shikasta instead of Nastaliq characters and there is no back endorse- 
ment, technically called the Zimn, except a few seal marks of the officials 
concerned. Abul Fazl gives the following description of Alrbai-'s seals : — ‘ In 
the beginning of the present reign Maulana Maqsud, the seal engraver, cut 
in a circular form upon a surface of steel, in the riqa character, the name 
of his Majesty and those of his illustrious ancestors up to Timurlang; and 
afterwards he cut another similar seal, in the nastaliq character, only with 
his Majesty's name. Eor judicial transactions a second kind of seal was made, 
mihabi in form, which had the following verse round the name of his 
Majesty ; — 

(‘ Uprightness is the means of pleasing God ; I never saw any one lost in 
the straight road.’) 

‘ Tamkin made a new seal of the second kind, and afterwards Maulana 
Ali Ahmad of Dehli improved both. The round small seal goes by the 
(chagatai) name of Vzuh and is used for Jarman-i-sablis and the large one, 
into which he cut the names of the ancestors of his Majesty, was at first 
only used for letters to foreign kings, but now-a-days for both.'- The Jarman 
under notice makes a grant of 1.431 bigJtas and 8 biswas of land, one hundred 
rupees cash and one rupee daily for the mairrtenauce of a tomb at the village 
of Sohna, Subah Sarkar Delhi. It Was a Jarman-i-sahli, and its seal mark, 
which is circrrlar, contains the name of the Emperor ^Vlcbar in the middle 
and those of his ancestors back to Timur .around rt. It is written in Riqa 
characters and is apparerrtly an impression of the very seat which was engraved 
by Maulana JIaqsud in the beginning of Akbar 's reign. 

“ One of the two paintings added to the collection during the past year 
represents the Emperors Akbar and Jahangir shooting tiger.s while the other 
is a portrait of Begum Samru smoldng a huqqa. The bound volume of ’ The 
Punjabee’ newspaper consists of a collection of 39 issues from the 30th May 
1857 to the 30th January 1858. It was a weekly English paper published 
ev.ery Saturday from Lahore under the editorship of Mr. Benr)- Gregory. The 
issues belonging to the Mrrtiny period contain ver}^ valuable information about 
that event, with a descriptive account of the terrible deeds perpetrated by 


' i'arniaii-i-Sabtis were issued for tbrec purposes, ti:., (n) for apiwmtmcnta to Manuals, lugh poste, etc , (1) 
for appointments to jogits and (c) for conferring grants for beneficent purposes (Jiii.|./I/.5(irf, Fnjlisli translation 
by Bloclimann, Vol I, pp. 2G0-G1). 

- Ibid p. 52. 
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the mutineers and their final overthrow by the British forces. A short extract 
from one of the issues is as follows : — 

‘The Punjabee, Saturday, June 13, 1857. 

:!t S: ***:!: * 

But in the whole paragraph so explicitly Written in the Delhi extra of 
the Agra branch, we look and look in vain for the arrival of 60th, 6th, or 
Artillery at the scene of murder. Indeed We are told that after the miscreants 
had ended their bloody work at Meerut, they proceeded unmolested to Delhi ; 
set up a new King, and established the dynasty of the Timour family, and 
finally, murdered all the Europeans. And here they are in a position of such 
strength that our army on an extensive scale has to be sent to dislodge them, 
which will not be effected without a great expense to the state ; and will 
doubtless incur a great loss of life at this season of the year especially * * * ’ 

“ The total number of coins added to the cabinet amounted to 1899 (102 
gold mohurs, 429 silver rupees and 1,368 copper coins) and Were received from 
the following sources {vide also list Appendix B) : — 

(a) Treasure Trove finds from the various local Governments, 121. 

(b) Coins preseuted, 1,345. 

(c) Coins received on loan from the Director General of Archaeology, 

433, 

Out of the coins loaned by the Director General of Archaeology a 
collection of 276 coins of the Pathan kings of Delhi purchased from Mr. H. 
Nelson Wright, LC.S., is of special interest, as it includes many rare issues. 

“ Thanks are due to Mr. H. Nelson Wright for his generous gift 
of 1,344 copper coins of the Pathan kings of Delhi, and also to Munshi Kalyan 
Singh of Bareilly who presented a I rupee of Qutbu-d-Din Mubarak Shah 
which is a rare issue.” 

“The Peshawar Museum still maintains its popularity, the total number 
of visitors during the year being 63,393. 

“ Eecent acquisitions numbered one hundred and forty four, all, save eleven, 
being coins. Of these latter 91 were a find of silver coins, pui'chased in July 
1924 from a cultivator of village Marghuz, Swabi Tahsil, PeshaWar District, 
who stated that they had been found in an earthen vessel while ploughing a 
field some three months before at Muhammad! Dheri near his village. The 
hoard consisted of one Mughal, eighty Dunani and ten Sildi pieces. Fifteen 
silver JIughal coins were presented by the Director of Industries, Central Pro- 
vinces, twelve silver Mughal coins by the Government of the United Provinces 
and one copper coin of Muhaminad-bin-Sam by Major A. E. Parsons, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., Political Agent, Toclii. Three silver and eleven copper coins were 
received on loan from the Director General of Archoeology in India. 

The other eleven antiquities were two reliefs on loan from the Govern- 
ment of India through the Superintendent, Archa;ological Survey, Frontier 
Circle, and nine various small objects received from the Director General of 
ArcliKolog}' in India, being part of the antiquities recovered from e.xcavation 
at Charsadn in 1903-04. 
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“ Twenty three books and reports have been added to the Library, nine Peshawar 
being purchases and fourteen presentations from official sources. The library Aluseum 
is now well supplied with books dealing with the history and art of the Frontier 
and every endeavour is made to keep it up to date. 

“ A number of new show cases and stands for two large Bodhisattva and 
Buddha heads have been purchased and for the first time since its excavation 
the fine relief of Panchika and Hariti is now adequately exhibited. Most of 
the Museum cases have been repolished and the condition of both these and 
the collections is generally very satisfactory. Much more labelling is required 
but cannot be undertaken until the Curator is able to spend more time at 
headquarters. His frequent and prolonged absence on tour has likewise delayed 
the publication of the revised edition of the Handbook to the museum collections. 

“ Necessary repairs to the Museum fabric and the usual colouring and 
whitewashing have been carried out and the Museum bmlding is in a sound 
condition. 

“ Partial cfiect has been given to a scheme referred to in last year’s 
report for the improvement of the grounds and an electric pump has been 
installed, but the details of the scheme of levelling, gardening and watering 
have received little attention and veiy unsatisfactory hchcha water channels 
are at present used to briag water to the lawns. 

“ The conduct of visitors has been exemplary and neither the antiquities 
nor cases have suffered damage. The staff of the Museum performed their 
duties sat’sfactorily and the good work of the Custodian, M. Dilawar Khan, 
has been recognised by the Local Government by the bestowal of a hhiUat 
of rupees three hundred.” 

“ During the year under review the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhi.st Sarnalh 
Monuments, Northern Circle, continued to act as ex-officio Curator of the 
Archaeological Museum at Sarnath. Further progress Was made nith the saiiip Vats 
labelling of the antiquities, and a proposal was submitted for the construction 
of a new godoWn for the housing of the surplus sculptures. 

“ The only antiquities added to the Museum were a beautifully shaped 
bronze casket uith a domical lid, which unfortunately contained nothing (Plate 
SXXVI (a)), a Buddhist monk’s bottle of the same material (Plate XXXVI 
(b)) and a number of hea^7 metal anklets all of which came to light in the 
clearance of the mound of earth adjoining the second gateway of the Dharma- 
chala'a-Jinavihara.” 

“ The only “ Museum ” in the Central Circle maintained from Central Nalanda 
Eevenues is the little collection of minor antiquities found in the course of Museum 
the excavations at Nalanda, which is accommodated in one wing of the Archa?o- Mr- J- A. 
logical Best House there. 

“ The collection has already been briefly described in the report for the 
year 1922-23. It is especially notable for its metal images and figurines of 
the Pala period, which are mostly Buddhist, but include a few Hindu deities; 
among the former being an inscribed image of Hariti dedicated in tlio reign 
of Devapaladeva (c. 844-92 A.D.) the 3rd of the Pala line. 
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“ A find of interest added to tlie collection in the year under revieu’ was 
the fragment of a female image holding a mjra or thunderbolt, and thus pre- 
sumably Tajratara, a deity not pre’riously represented in the Nalanda collection. 
This image is anatomically normal, which is unusual in representations of 
Yajiatara, who more often is portrayed as multi-armed and holding various 
sjTuhols, of which the vajra is only one. 

“ Another find of importance was a gold coin of Sasanha. king of Gauda, 
(c. 600-619 A.D.), W'hich was identified by Ulr. E. D. Banerji of the Eastern 
Circle. This king, a zealous devotee of Siva, hated Buddhism, which he did 
his best to destroy. It is recorded that he dug up and burnt the holy Bodhi 
tree of Bodh Gaya, on rvhich Asoka is reputed to have lavished inordinate 

devotion ; broke the stone marked with the footprints of Buddha at Patali- 

putra, destroyed the convents and scattered the monks, carrying his persecu- 
tions to the foot of the Nepalese hills. 

“ There can be little doubt that Nalanda, in common with other Buddhist 
centres in Magadha, sufiered devastation at his hands ; though Ins coin, 

recovered from the ruins of a monastry here, was found at too high 

a level (some three feet below the ground surface) for its presence to be 
associated with his period. It can have come here only several centuries after 
liis death.’' 

“ There are, in Burma, three small museums attached to the Archceological 
Department, viz., (1) at Mandalay located in one of the apartments on the 
Palace platform ; (2) at Pagan, and (3) at Hmawza (Old Prome). The Palace 
Museum at Mandalay was designed mainly for the exhibition of objects belong- 
ing to the former Eoyal family, the high officers of state and others connected 
with the Burmese court. No new exliibits have been added to those already 
in that Museum during the year under report; but it is proposed next year 
to hang enlargements of photographs of the late Burmese kinp, queens, princes, 
princesse.s and of some personages closely connected wdth the history of the 
latter years of the last Burmese dynasty. The Museum at Hinawza is at 
present merely a store-house of important archceological finds made in the 
course of excavations there. During the year under report most of the objects 
discovered in the course of excavations have been deposited in it. They 
consist of stone .sculptures, earthen funeral urns, ornamental bricks, etc. Owing 
to lack of room for the proper display and exliibition of finds, the Museum 
at Pagan is now in little better a state than the one at Hm.awza, and the objects 
discovered during the last few years have had to be placed in a room which 
had been reserved for the museum office. The finds made this year, which 
date from the 11th to the 17th centuries A.D., number 41 in all and comprise 
I iinage.s of the Buddha in wood, 14 in .stone, two stone pedestals, one stone 
ring forming part of a funeral urn and 17 enamelled terracotta plaques. 
An c.'.tiiuatc amounting to Es. 24,459 for the extension of tliis museum 
was prepared some yeav.s ago, hut i.s still outstanding and it is feared that funds 
^>ill not be available for the work to be put in hand for yet a few yeans 
to come.” 
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SECTION V. 

OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

Sir Auiel Stein towards tlie close of tlie financial year 1923-24 was gi-auted Sir Aurel ^ 
■six months’ leave, and he utilized the first half of it for a tour intended to 
serve archeological interests in the Near East. The first month was spent 
in visiting ancient sites of Bg}’pt between Cairo and Asw'an. He also devoted 
.attention to the abundant remains of the Hellenistic and Early Christian period 
to be found in the Egj'ptian and Coptic Museums at Cairo. 

The opportunit}" ofieied b]' an archeological survey conducted b)' 

Sir Alexander Kennedy at Petra subsequently enabled him to make 
a short but ver}' instructive stay at this famous site in the extreme 

north-west corner of King Husain's Arabian kingdom. After seeing a few 
ancient sites of Trans- Jordan he proceeded to Syria where a series of 
historical sites between Byblos on the Mediterranean and the ruined city of 
Bostra near the Jebel Drus were visited. Particularly interesting was a tour 
undertaken subsequently from Aleppo to Antioch across the barren hill ranges 
of Northern Syria. It enabled him to become acquainted with extensive 

remains of the Hellenistic and Early Byzantine periods surviving at a consi- 
derable number of sites, some of which do not appear to have ever been 
systematically smveyed. 

Finally, travelling by the Anatolian railway, he \isited Konia w'ith its 
important Muhammadan structures of Seljuk times. A somewhat longer stay 
at Constantinople w'as devoted mainly to the inspection of the remains of 
Byzantine architecture and to the study of the Hellenistic and later antiquities 
in the gre.t collection of the National Turkish Museum. 

A period of deputation to England had been previously sanctioned by 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State for the purpose of enabling 

Sir Aurel Stein to attend to the manifold tasks connected with the publication 

of his Innermost Asia, the detailed report on the residts of his third 
Central-Asian Expedition. Starting work at the close of May 1924 he was 
first occupied in the arrangement at the British Museum of that portion of his 
third collection of antiquities which had been temporarily transferred with a 
view to the reproduction in England of all objects apart from wall paintings 
claiming special antiquarian interest. This task, mainly through the assiduous 
help by Mr. F. H. Andrew's, was completed by June. The following three 
months were claimed by the selection of representative specimens and their 
photographic reproduction in carefully arranged plates. The total number of 
plates prepared, partly by three coloiw process, partly in monotone, amounts 
to 140. Much labour was involved also in selecting and preparing materials 
for some 500 illustrations from photographs of sites, topographical features, 
etc., taken on those protracted explorations. 

Simultaneously Sir Aurel was occupied with the preparation of a lectiue 
which was intended to furnish a general survey of the facts which determined 
v 
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tie important role played by Chinese Tuildstan as the great passage land 
for the early intercourse between the Jar East on the one side and India 
and the Classical West on the other. This lecture, entitled “ Innermost Asia : 
its Geography as Factor in History,” was delivered before the Eoyal Geogra- 
phical Society in November, and has since been published filling, in its ex- 

panded form, 52 pages in the Geographical Journal for May and June, 1925. 

During the subsequent portion of the official year, Sir Aurel Stein occupied 
himself in work on the proofs of plates and other illustrative materials required 
for Innermost Asia and by a final revision of the text, which is likely to- 

fill about a thousand pages of Royal quarto in volumes corresponding to those 
of his Serindia. The printing of the text has been steadily carried on at the 
Oxford University Press since February, about 400 pages having since passed 
into type. 

Work on the Central-Asian Wall Paintings in the temporary Museum at 
Raisina, Delhi, was resumed m the last week of October, 1924. During the 
cold weather the erection of ivall-cases and other fittings required for the 

protection of the pictures was continued. 

The mounting of all pictures on aluminium frames was completed and a 
number of smaller fragments Were treated and set in plaster. Some extremely 
interesting fragments from Sistan presented great difficulties due to the coarse- 
ness of the material on which they are painted, the broken condition of the 
pieces and the ravages of white ants in antiquity. The considerable time 
occupied in successfully mounting these examples w'as fuUy justified by reason 
of their archajological and artistic interest as they exhibit characteristics different 
to those of the Central-Asian schools. 

Further progress was made towards the reconstruction of the painted 
domed ceiling from Toyuk. This work is not completed and presents several 
difficulties still to be overcome. An iron framework was constructed on which 
to mount the fragments of dado from the circular shrine at Jliran (M. S.). 
The sections comprising the dado required each to be curved aud involved 
the malting of preliminary experiments before a successful method was evolved. 

Ceiling pieces from Bezeldik and Tojnilc were set up in places specially 
designed and constructed for them in the arched openings connecting the 
exliibition galleries. Tentative experiments Were made with various types of 
frames to surround the larger pictures, and schemes for the fixing of a suitable 
background to the wall cases were tried. 

On the whole the season was a busy one and satisfactory progress was 
made. 


SECTION VI. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL CHEMIST. 

The Wcha!ological Chemist reports that “ during the year under review 
2,822 anUquilics of various lands were treated by me. I had ako to under- 
take a consider.ablc .amount of cheniicul analysis for the elucidation of the 
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•composition and tecliniqne of a number of ancient objects. Notewortliy among ^^^Sana 
these were faience objects {e.g., bangles, beads and vases) found at Harappa 
and j\Iohenjo-daro. This faience has a fine granular body and is bluish-green 
white or •iuolet in colour and appears to liave been made by mixing fine 
white sand, clay and a copper frit in suitable proportions, and firing the 
moulded and dried objects to a high temperature. The analysis of a light green 
bangle from Mohenjo-daro gave:— SiOg, 88 - 12 ; PjOg, mV; AlgOj, 3-02; Fe, 

O 3 , 1-82; CaO, 1-26; MgO, ml-, XajO, 4-50; KoO, 0-65; CuO, 0-4C. It 
is interesting to note that its composition approximates closely that of an 
Eg}'ptian funeral statuette, discovered at Saggarah (Memphis) by M. de Morgan.^ 

This is the first clear evidence of the existence of faience in India at a very 
early period. Other objects of interest examined by me were steatite seals, 
gypsum crystal and contents of funeral urns from Mohenjo-daro; asphalt 
coating from the statues in the Elephants Caves ; ‘ rinsaffo ' from the frescoes 
at Bagh ; deca 3 md stone and terracotta, etc. 

“ Fragments of a deep blue long-necked glass flask from the Taj Museum, 

Agra, and a deep blue glaae from a tile excavated at the Qutb, Dellii, both 
belonging, probably, to the late Mughal period, were also analysed and the 
results are as tabulated below: — 



.SiO. 

Al, 0, 

Fe. Oj 

CaO 

•MgO 

CuO 

NajO 

Total 

Blue flask . . 

. . . C015 

lo-flc 

1-49 

3-27 

2-83 

1-33 

20-67 

100-00 

Blue glaze 

, . . 71-88 

5-47 

1-88 

2-28 

0-03 

O’Cl 

17-83 

100-00 


The high proportion of alumina in the flask is significant and it was pro- 
bably introduced intentionally in the form of feldspar. A certain proportion 
of alumina facilitates the workiug of glass in fire and renders it resistant to 
sudden changes of temperature, but the amount contained in the flask is 
excessive and makes it unsuitable for heating purposes." 

Last year Bao Bahadur Krishna Sastri, Government Epigiapliist, drew 
attention to the decayed condition of the Kanaghat inscription in the Bombay 
Presidency and Mr. Sana Ullah was instructed to inspect it and to suggest 
measiures for the protection of the inscription against further decay. He 
writes that "the rock wliich bears this inscription is a hemi-crvstalline augite- 
bnsalt, locally known as ‘trap.’ It disintegrates gradually under the solvent 
action of rain water on its constituent minerals, and bv the process of oxida- 
tion. ■ The aqueous extract of the decomposed rock was practicallv free from 
soluble salts and contained only trace.s of sodium chloride. The nails of the 
cave on wliich tlie inscription has been cut. liave, in places, developed cracks, 
thus facilitating the infiltration of water. Also, the crumbling of the entrance 
permits of rain-water reacliing some of the wall." Mr. Sana Ullah’s scheme 

1 The results of LoCbatclicr’sanalyas of the Egj-ptinn funeral ft.-itncttc arc fhcsii:—SiO.,SS-C,- Al. 0., 1-4 

Eo.O,, 0-S ; CaO, 2-1 j CuO, 1-7 ; Xa.0, 5-8 ; [Oompl. Had. 1S99, Vol CXXIX, p. 3S7). ^ 
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consists essentially in (a) repairing and strengthening the damaged parts with 
Portland cement, (6) stopping cracks mth the same material; (c) providing a 
dripping channel at the entrance and (d) impregnating the surface with parafiSn 
paste in order to render it impervious to moisture. These operations are 
now in hand. 

Another case of deterioration in a stone monument referred to Mr. Sana 
Ullah for advice was that of the temple of Mahadeo at Dhotra (District 
Buldana). The stone of wdiich the temple is built, is a coarse-grained highly 
ferruginous sandstone. Paraffin paste has, also been recommended for this- 
moniunent. 

Some of the terracotta figures in niches at the monasteries of Jaulian and 
Mohra Moradu at Taxila have recently shown signs ot disintegration. Originally, 
these figures were of clay strengthened uith vegetable fibres, but they have 
become more or less bmmt by a subsequent conflagration. The area is free 
from saltpetre and the figures are well protected against rain. The' Archeo- 
logical Chemist, who tested the decayed specimens, writes that “they are 
free from chlorides and nitrates but are charged vith small amounts of sodium 
sulphate. It is well known that sodium sulphate effloresces iu a dry atmosphere 
and liquefies by the absorption of moisture in wet weather. It is also obvious 
that the colloidal constituents present in this material will swell by the absorp- 
tion of water from the solution of sodium sulphate and contract from loss 
of water in dry weather. Both of these processes repeated indefinitely result 
in the disintegration of the material. The pulpy 'condition of the decaying 
parts supports this view. Sodium sulphate was obviously 'present in the soil 
under which these figures were lying buried before their excavation, and found 
its way into them through the infiltration of rain ivater charged with this 
salt. I have treated the affected figm’es with baryta water in order to fix 
the sulphmic acid. The excess of the baryta will eventually be carbonated' 
and serve as a harmless binder. It is proposed to impregnate them with ‘ cellon ’' 
later on.” 

Mr. Sana Ullah paid a visit to Mohenjo-daro in order to make suitable 
arrangements at the site for the treatment of those antiquities 'which could 
not safely be transported to his laboratory at Dehra Dun. The soil at this 
place being heavily satiuated with saltpetre, objects of stone, pottery and 
terracotta cannot be allowed to remain untreated safely even for a couple 
of days. He finished the preservation of a number of seals and other valuable 
antiquities during his stay there. 

He has designed a small lethal chamber for killing insects with hydrocyanic- 
acid in books and manuscripts; it is hoped that it will be handy in libraries, 
record rooms or museums. 

Apart from officers of the Archaeological Department who invariably consult 
him on matters respecting the preservation and technique of antiquities. Curators- 
of museums and sometimes private collectors are appreciating the value of 
Mr.. Sana Ullah's methods and have sought his advice and help on several 
occasions. 
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Note No 1. 

Jiecipes for the Cleaning of Copjier, Bronze and Silver objects. 

Krej'fting’s zinc and caustic soda method and dilute sulphuric acid (3-4 
per cent.) are useful for cleaning supeidicially oxidized copper and bronze, but 
both are disastrous, if employed for deeply or completely corroded objects. 
It is, therefore, recommended that the above methods be employed as little 

as possible and that the following, which are safer and more reliable be 

adopted : — 

Copfer and bronzc.~{a) Eochelle salt 3 parts, caustic soda 1 part, water 

20 parts. This rvas recommended by Scott and gives good results, (h) Tartaric 

acid 1 part, caustic soda 1 part, water 10 parts. Tliis is as good as (a) 
but somewhat quicker in action and much cheaper. 

Red stains of cuprous oxide left after treatment with the above solutions 
may be removed by immersion in dilute ammonia solution, to which a little 
sodium sulphite has been added, in a well covered vessel. 

Silver. — Superficially oxidized silver coins may be treated in the following 
manner. Place the coins between two sheets of pa'forated zinc sheet in a 
porcelain vessel ; fill it up with plain water and add a few drops of strong 
acetic acid. Examine after 3-4 hours or leave it over night. Silver alloyed 
with copper should be treated by the methods given for that metal. 

After cleaning, the objects should be washed several times with plain water 
and finally uHth distilled water until the washing gives only a faint opalescence 
with a few drops of silver nitrate solution acidified with nitric acid.' Finally, 
they should be dried and impregnated in molten paraffin wax (M. P. 1G.5°- 
170° F.). 


Note No. 2. 

Paraffin Paste Treatment for the Prcscnalion of Decaging Stone. 

Stones of all lands yield, in various degrees, to tlie solvent action of rain 
water, which is aided by the chemical actions of oxygen and carbonic acid 
which the water holds in solution. The beet plan, therefore, in order to check 
the disintegi’ation of stone by these agencies, would be to render the surface 
impervious to water. This can be accomplished by the impregnation of the 
stone surface Avith paraffin wax which is neither affected by these atmosj)heric 
influences, nor has any deleterious action on the stone itself. 

Paraffin wax recommended for this purpose should be the hardest available 
(M. P. 1G5°-170° F.). It is dissolved in a suitable volatile solvent to form 
a solution or paste which can conveniently be applied to the stone surface 
bv means of a paint brush. After a time the volatile solvent evaporates 
away leaving behind solid paralfin wax. 

* This reagent may bo prepared by dissolving j grammes of silver nitrate cry stais in 500 c. e. uf diUilled mater, 
and adding 10 c. c. of strong nitric ncid to it. It should be Kept in bromi stoppered bottles. 
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Preparation of Paraffin Paste.— Melt 1 lb. of bard paraffin wax (M. P. 
165°-170'’ P)^ and I oz. of bees-wax in a metal vessel over a gentle fire and 
pour gradually into one gallon of petrol. Finally add 1 oz. of spirit of 
turpentine and shake well. 

Precautions . — Keep in a well stoppered can or drum. Owing to the petrol 
the paste is highly inflammable and should, therefore, be kept away from 
fire. 

Use.— 11 the mixture is not clear, make it so by placing the can in warm 
water. Pour out a small quantity at a time into a tin and apply with a 
paint brush. Eepeat until the surface absorbs no more of it. If after a 
few minutes any superfluous paste remains on the surface, it should be vflped 
ofi with a cloth. 

For the success of this treatment it is essential that the stone surface 
should be quite dry and the treatment should therefore be carried out in the 
hot and dry weather. If the building is in need of repairs or conservation 
measures, which will necessitate wetting the surface, they should be carried 
out beforehand and the masonry be allowed to become quite dry before the 
Paraffin Paste treatment is applied. Otherwise, the paste will not penetrate 
deeply and even disfigm'ement may result. 

This treatment is not applicable to those monuments which are badly 
affected with saltpetre or are situated where the rain-fall is so frequent that 
they do not get a chance to become sufficiently dry. 


SECTION VII. 

TREASURE TROVE. ’ 

The Curator of the Lucknow Provincial Museum has supplied me with the 
following information in regard to finds of coins in the United" Provinces. 

“ During the year eighteen finds of coins from the districts of Banda, Basti, 
Farruldiabad, Gorakhpur (2), Hardoi, Kheii (3), Lucknow (2), Meerut, Mirzapur, 
Moradabad, Eae Bareli, Shahjahanpur, Sitapur and Sultanpur were dealt with 
by the Secretary and detailed reports on each submitted to Government. The 
total number of coins examined was 1084, comprising 12 gold, 830 silver, 181 
billon and 61 copper. They covered various types struck in the 6th or 6th 
century A.D. down to those of the Hon’ble the East India Company struck 
in the 19th century. The most interesting find of the year Was a hoard of 
101 silver Mughal coins from Basti district which yielded a rare rupee of Far- 
rukhsiyar (mint Bijapur) and another of Muhammad Shah (mint Muazzama- 
bad). The next best Was a find of 10 silver pieces from Sitapur District which 
contained three coins of Hoseyn Baikara, a descendant of Timur, of mints 
Herat and Astarabad. This is probably the first time that such coins have 
been discovered in the United Provinces.” 

> f araffin was ot the aboTo spccificaUon can be had from the British Drag Houses Ltd, 16—30, Graham Street, 
liOndoT), K. 1. 
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‘ In viev* of the circulation by the Education Department of the note Fronfier 
on Treasure Trove referred to in the Annual Report for 1921-22, it is dis- Circle 
appointing to have to report that Treasure Trove is still but rarely 
in the North-West Frontier Province. 

“A find recovered in the spring of 1924 at village Sarpanna, Hazara Dis- 
trict, and said to have consisted of 71 ‘rupees’ and two copper coins -was ^routace 
sold to a goldsmith at Dhamtaur for Bs. G4-11-6, by whom they were melted 
and turned into jewellery before information reached the civil authorities. It 
Was then too late to take any effective measures and it seemed inadvisable to 
take action under Section 20 of the Treasure Trove Act as the finder Was an 
ignorant peasant. 

“ The Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, reports that on or about the 1st 
of Februaiy 1925 four seers of copper coins were found in a mound between 
Turlandi and Naudeh in the Mardan Tahsil of the Peshawar District. These 
coins are stated to be with Umar Khan of Kalu Khan who has given security 
imder Section 4 of the Act. Five specimens were sent for examination and 
received while in camp in Baluchistan and these were all Kushan coins and 
possibly all are of the same period. It has been recommended that the hoard 
be acquired under the Treasure Trove Act.” 

“In the Punjab only one find of 70 silver coins was reported by the Punjab 
Deputy Commissioner, Gurdaspur. These were found in an earthen pot in vil-Mr. Madho 
lage Kot Bhatta of the Gurdaspur District and were disclosed by a flood 
the River Ravi. The find consisted of 43 Sikh coins, 2 of Aurangzeb, 1 of 
Shah Alam I, 4 of Farrukhsiyar, 19 of Muhammad Shah and 1 of Alamgir 
n. It is proposed to acquire two of these coins, including an impublished 
rupee of Farrukhsiyar of the Kabul hlint for the Lahore Museum and return 
the others, as being of no special interest, to the finder.” 

“ The Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch, to whom Western 
all treasure trove coins found in the Bombay Presidency are forwarded for exa- Circle 
mination and distribution, reports that 5 gold, 3,018 silver and 1,828 
coins were received by the Society during the year from five places, 2 of ^’hich. SomOay 
are situated in East Khandesh, 1 in West Khandesh, 1 in Satara and 1 in Prcsiiency 
Thana. 

“ Two cases of treasure trove were referred by the Government of Bom- 
bay to the Archasological Superintendent during the year. One find con- 
sisted of a bronze image of the Jaina Tirthankar, Santinatha, which was found 
in a field at Chahardi, Taluka Chopda, District Ea.st Khandesh. The image 
was inspected by Mr. Chandra, the Assistant Superintendent, and was recom- 
mended for acquisition at his suggestion. It is 2' in height and weighs 12 
seers and represents the Jina named above with a number of smaller figures. 

The central figure is 9^" in height and stand-s on a lotus seat with hands 
stretcliing down .to the laiees. The antelopes, the cognizance of the patriarch, 
are carved on the pedo.stal of the image The diamond-shaped mark on I he 
breast of the image is inlaid with gold and the eyes with sUver The remain- 
ing twenty-throe Tirtlmnlcaras are shown in relief on the Prabbavali background 
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in tie attitude of meditation, prominence being given to Parsvanatlia in the 
centre of the top ro’w. The rest of the sculpture is occupied by two standing 
male attendants holding fly-whisks on either side of the central image and two 
other figures, one male and one female, seated on lotuses issuing from the 
stem of the lotus throne. The dedicatory inscription on the back and the style 
of execution of the image show that it must be assigned to the end of the 
tenth century A.D. The image is being acquired under the Treasui’e Trove Act 
and will be preserved in the Prince of Wales Museum of Western India. 

“ The other find of treasure trove w'hich Was reported by the Collector 
of Thana consisted of 410 silver coins enclosed in a copper pot, the corroded 
remnants of which were sent to me for examination along with 3 specimen 
coins, a silver ring and two pieces of the inset coloured stone. The hoard was 
discovered in a Municipal gutter in the towm of Thana. The 3 coins were 
issued by Prince Chittaraja of the Silahara dynasty •n^ho ruled northern Kon- 
kan in the first half of the eleventh century A.D. As Thana is known to 
have been the capital of these Idngs it is but natural that the treasure trove , 
has been found within the limits of the town of Thana. The entire hoard 
being of sufficient archajological importance, has been recommended for acqui- 
sition by Government and distribution in the usual manner.” 

‘‘Particulars of four finds of treasure trove that proved to be of numis- 
matic value have been received in the Central Circle in the year under re- 
view. They were examined by Eai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, Curator of the 
Patna Museum, who recommended the acquisition of them all for the coin 

cabinet. 

‘‘ One of the finds consisted oi 2 gold coins found at Dumrai, P. S. Mas- 
rakh in the Saran District. Both of these bear on the obverse the legend 
srimad-gangeva-deva in bold characters, and on the reverse a nimbate goddess 
seated cross-legged. It has not been possible to identify these coins. 

“ Another find was made at Shahjahanpur in the Patna District. This 
was a collection of 18 gold mohars. The finders, twelve in number, concealed 
their discovery, but it reached the ears of the police through the rullage chau- 
kidar. Only five of the coins have been surrendered so far, and these 

the Eai Sahib pronounces to be of Chandragupta II ; one, of Chhattra type, 
being very rare and another, of Archer type, unique. The Collector has duly 
taken proceedings under the Treasure Trove Act for the recovery of the 

remaining coins. 

‘‘ A third find, made at Misian, also in the Patna District, consisted of a 
diblu containing 314 large silver coins, six smaller coins, one gold mohar, and 
four yellow metal rings. The gold coin proved to be of Alcbar (Agra 

Mint), dated 970 Hijra and very rare. Of the silver, which were in 

rupees and half-rupees, the greater number were issues of Aurangzelj mostly 
from the Patna Mint, four among them being coined at Azimabad and 

ouc at Gwalior, this last being very rare. Shah Alam Bahadur, 

Famikhsiyar, and Alamgir II are also represented in the collection, 

all these coins being from the Azimabad Mint, and rare. A 
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number of these coins of which duplicates exist in the Patna Bluseum cabinet Central Circle 
vrill be distributed among other Museums. 

“ The fourth find also came from the Patna District, from Eajgir. This ' 

was a gold coin of Eulcnu-d-din Barbak (1459-1474 A.D.) of Bengal. Silver 
coins of this type exist, but in gold it is unique.” 

“ A bronze image of the ten-armed Durga Avas found in clearing an old well Eastern Circle 
belonging to Lafahminarayan Thakur of Tinsukia in the Lakhimpm- district 
of Assam. A case was instituted against the gentleman mider Act VI of 1878, 
but the decision had not been communicated to the Superintendent of the 
Eastern Circle up to the end of the year under reAieAA'.” 


SECTION VIIL 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Sir Aup.el Stein's Third Cektrae-Asian Expedition. 

{By Sir Aurel Stein, K.Q.I.E., I.B.A., Ph.D., Litl.D., D.Sc.) 

At an exhibition lately held at the British Museum, was shown a small selec- Third Ceiitral- 
tion from the arclneological objects brought back by Sir Aurel Stein from his third Asian 
Central-Asian expedition which led him, duiing the years 1013-16, over gi'cat por- Expedition 
tioiis of Eastern Turkestan and 'Westernmost China, and, towards its end, ivas 
extended across the Pamir region to North-Eastern Persia. The ex|)edition 
was carried out under the orders and at the expense of the Indian Govern- 
ment, which, through the Survey Department, has published the topographical 
results of the expedition in an atlas of forty-seven maps on the scale of 1 : 

500,000. A sketch map, compiled for the Koyal Geographical Society, mainly 
from these surveys illustrates the essential geographical featmes of the A’ast 
area visited in innermost Asia. Among the archseological proceeds of the ex- 
pedition, all the property of the Indian Government, is a large collection of 
wall paintings from ruined Buddhist shrines ; this has been set up at Raisina, 

Delhi, in a temporary building designed for its reception. Specimens from the 
more portable antiquities n'ere temporarily taken to the British Museum to 
be reproduced in the plates of Innermost Asia, Sir Aurel Stein's detailed report 
on his third expedition, now being printed at the O.xford University Press. 

A preliminary account of its results Avas published in the Geographical Journal 
vol. xlviii. 

After reaching t'tie Tarim basin fr-om Kashmir the expedition crossed the 
great desert of the Taldamakiin to Khotan, and thence proceeded to Ai.sit the 
sites of ancient oases castAvards, abandoned to the desert letAVcen the third and 
ninth centmies A.D. The remains of relicA’os in stucco and wood, painted 
panels, and other objects of decorative art obtained from ruins of Buddhist 
shviues at those sites (Domoko, Kudukhkol, etc.) belong mainly to T'anc times. 


X 
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They illustrate the predominance of the Graeco-Buddhist style developed under 
Hellenistic influences on the north-west confines of India and transplanted to 
Central Asia along with Buddhist doctrine and Indian literary culture since 
the early centuries of our era. 

Towards the close of the second century B.C. trade intercourse between' 
China and Western Asia was first opened through the Tarim basin. Soon fol- 
lowed by political penetration, it caused Chinese influence to be widely felt 
there in many aspects of material civilization. This is most strildngly illus- 
trated by the discoveries made in the area of ancient Lou-lan, now represented 
by the wholly waterless wind-eroded desert to the north of Lop-nor. Through 
it and the salt-encrusted wastes of a great pre-historic sea-bed extending east- 
wards, there had passed the earhest route followed by the caravans which 
carried the silk fabrics of China, the famous products' of the ancient Seres, 
into Central Asia, and thus brought them within reach of the classical West. 

By exploring grave pits into w'hich remains of earlier Chinese burials had 
been collected by pious hands before this route became impassable through the 
drying up of the Kuruk-darya river and the consequent abandonment of Lou- 
lan early in the fourth century A.D., Sir Aurel Stein recovered numerous and 
verj'- interesting Chinese silk fabrics, dating probably between the 1st century 
B.C. and 2nd century A.D. They belonged to old garments which, in accord- 
ance with an early Chinese burial custom, had bee i used for the tight warp- 
ping up of bodies of Chinese travellers, traders or soldiers, who had died on 
their way along the forbidding desert route described by the Han Annalists. 
The specimens of fine figured silks found among them, both polychrome and 
damasks, prove the high degree of perfection attained by ancient Chinese tex- 
tile art. The graceful designs of these earliest known sillc fabrics, fortunately 
preserved by the extreme aridity of the climate, open up a new chapter in 
the history of Chinese decorative art. The identical grave pits have yielded 
a number of fragments of woollen tapestries, unmistakably Hellenistic in style, 
such as the fine piece showing a Hermes-like head with caduceus by its side. 
Their association with those early Chinese figured silks is a strildng illustra- 
tion of that interpenetration of art influences from the classical West and the 
Far East, of which that distant passage land of innermost Asia had been the 
scene for centuries. Other sepulchral deposits, partly of the indigenous popula- 
tion, acquaint us w'ith aspects of the daily life which the Lou-lan tract wit- 
nessed before its abandonment. 

Wind-erosion has unceasingly worn dowm this ground, unprotected by vege- 
tation since w'ater ceased to reach it. Hence there could be picked up in 
plenty on the surface in different parts of the Lop Desert stone implements, 
mainly of a primitive tj-pe suggesting use by a pigmy race. Certain w'ell- 
preserved burials indicate that even during the historical period the scanty 
population of indigenous hunters and fishermen had not emerged very far from 
the conditions of neolithic life. 

From the delta of the dried-up river Sir Aurel Stein traced the ancient 
Chinese trade route across the salt-encrusted bed of the pre-historic sea and 
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■its utterly barren shores. The line followed by it was all through liistorical Third Central* 
times wholly devoid of water and vegetation for a direct distance of more 
than a hundred miles. Among the relics left behind by the traffic which 
iad toiled through this wilderness were some two hundred odd Chinese copper gtein 
coins and bronze arrow's.’ They were picked up on the surface beyond the 
last watch tower on the Lou-lan side, lying in a line just as they had succes- 
sively dropped from a bag or box carried by some military convoy of Han 
times. 


On reaching the terminal basin of the Su-lo-ho to the east the explora- 
.tion of the Chinese lAmes constructed about 102 B.C. for the protection of 
the route into Central Asia was resumed. Its abandoned watch-stations yield- 
ed relics of the life led by the soldiers guarding this desolate border, includ- 
ing many Chinese documents on wood of the 1st century before and after 
■Christ. From the sacred site of the “Thousand Buddhas’ Caves” south of 


Tun-huang, there were recovered some five hundred well-preserved Chinese manu- 
script rolls, mostly Buddhist, dating from the 5th to the 9th century .-i.D., 
and belonging to the great cache to which Sir Aurel Stein had first secured 
access on his previous expedition. 

The exploration of the Chinese Limes were extended eastwards for a total 
distance of about four' hundred miles, mostly desert. Then descending the 
Etsin-gol river into southernmost Mongolia, the Khara-ldioto site, first discovered 
rby Colonel Eozloff, was visited. Its ruins yielded interesting remains, dating 
from the Tangut dominion (12th-13th cent.) and including numerous bloclc- 
prints and manusoiipt remains in Hsi-hsia and Tibetan, besides stucco relievos, 
decorated ceramics, etc. In the com’se of the surveys carried during the sum- 
mer of 1914 into the Nan-shan mountains there were obtained from Buddhist 


shrines at Ma-ti-ssu specimens of stucco relievos and wood-carvings dating from 
_the Sung and Ming periods. 

A two months’ journey in the autumn of 1914 through unexplored portions 
of the barren Pei-shan hills and along the easternmost T’ien-sban brought the 
expedition back to Chinese Tinkestau for a winter’s work in the depression of 
'Turfan. The cave shrines near Murtuk yielded a large collection of fine wall 
paintings of the Uigur period, now safely set up at Delhi. From the much- 

■ exploited ruins of the Uigur capital at Kara-ldioja there was recovered, inter 

■ alia, an interesting cache of miscellaneous metal objects. 

Particularly instructive finds rewarded the systematic exploration of a large 
series of tombs in an ancient cemetery adjoining the present village of Astana. 
■•The extreme aridity of the climate had assured excellent preservation to the 
remains of burials dating, as proved by Chinese inscriptions on bricks, from 
the 7th and early 8th centuries A.D. Here, too, the bodies w'ere found w'rap- 
ped in pieces of old garments, and these provided an abundant collection of 
ancient textiles, mainly silk, very often figured or embroidered. Among the 
decorated silk fabrics a considerable number show patterns of unmistakable 
“ Sasanian ”• type, clearly pointing to manufacture in Eastern Iran or even 
.nearer to the Mediterranean. Tlie part then played by Chinese Q'hrkestan in 
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Third Central* the cultural exchauge between East and West is strikingly illustrated by the 
fact that Byzantine gold coins were found placed in the mouths, and Sasa- 
. , nian silver coins over the eyes, of the dead. 

Stein The Sepulchral deposits comprise numerous stucco figurines of men and 

women, horses and other animals ; models of household furniture, clothing, etc., 
all meant to symbolize provision made in true Chinese fashion for the future 
life of the departed. Coarsely painted paper pictures show them enjoying such 
comforts as they were accustomed to in life. Stucco figures of monsters re- 
present guardian demons {fu-htd). Of food offerings deposited with the dead 
the variety of carefully made and remarkably well-preserved pastry deserve 
special notice. Among objects of actual personal use buried with the dead, 
toilet baskets containing combs, mirrors, cosmetics, etc., of two ladies may 
be mentioned. To the plundering which most of the tomb chambers had under- 
gone is due the fragmentary condition of a fine specimen of secular Chinese 
painting, dating from the beginning of the 8th century. 

The spring of 1915 was occupied by surveys in the barren hill region of the 
“Dry Mountains” and supplementary explorations in the Lop Desert. A journey 
of close on 900 miles, utilized also for archseological work at sites around the 
oasis of Kucha, brought the expedition back to Kashgar by June, 1915. Thence 
the long and difficult transport of the antiquities across the high passes of the 
K’un-lun aud Kara-koram (18,300 feet above sea) to Kashmir was safely ac- 
complished under the Indian Surveyors’ supervision. Sir Aurel Stein himself 
subsequently visited extensive portions of the Bussian Pamirs and the adjacent 
high valleys of the Oxus. While studying there the historical geography (and 
ancient sites) of a region through wlucli led at least two of the main routes 
once serving the interchange of the ancient civilization of China, India, and the 
classical AVest, he acquired from an old dwelling in Eoshan a well-carved 
wooden window. lie subsequently proceeded via Samarkand and Bukhara to 
north-eastern Persia, and, after travelling along the Perso-Afghan border, reached 
SIstau in December, 1915. 


Dining the rapid examination of the numerous ruined sites to be found 
there remains of interesting wall paintings were brought to light in the ruins 
of a large sanctuary of Sasanian times on the Koh-i-Khwaja hill. In the water- 
less desert south of the present cultivated area uind erosion has produced 
conditions exactly corresponding to those seen in the dried-up delta of Lop. 
The erosion terraces rising above the bare plains ivere found to be thickly 
covered with prehistoric remains, consisting largely of fragments of painted 
potter}". The association of these with stone implements of the Keohthic period 
is of particular interest, because exactly the same t}"pe of painted pottery has 
been brought to light in such widely separated places as certain Mesopotamian 
sites, the “ Kmghan ” mounds of Anau (Transcaspia), and quite recently by 
Dr. Audersous explorations in Kansu. The remarkably wide extent of the 
prehistoric civilisation represented by these rcniaius is bound to attract increas- 
ing attention among students of early Asiatic civilization. 
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A Mathura huge of the I^aga Dadhikarxxa of the Kushaj: period. A Malhura 

image of ihe 

(Bt! Rai Bahadur Dam Rajn Salmi, M.A.) Naga Dadhi* 

, ... , . , . karnna of 

The tree and the serpent have been objects of religious ivorsliip from time j(ushan 

immemorial. Several seals found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa testif)* to the period 
veneration paid to the mml tree in the third or tlie fointh millennium B.C. Rai Bahadur 
In the year 1924-25 whfen I was engaged in the exploration of the ancient ggjjjjj 
remains at Harappa, I acquired from a villager a terracotta serpent (Naga) 
which had been found by him in the said rums and dates from the same early 
period. Coming to later times, we find the worship of nagas mentioned in 
the Grihyasutras, and the Mahabharata and other Sanskrit worlcs give long 
lists of serpent deities chief among whom were Vasuki. Sesha and Takshalia. 

With the Buddliists they were peculiarly sacred owing obviously to their inti- 
mate association with several important events of the life of Gautama Buddha. 

It was two Nagas, Nanda and Upananda, who gave the infant Buddha a mira- 
culous bath immediately after his birth. It was a Naga. too, named Muchalinda, 
who protected the Master from rain by extending his broad hood over his 
head after his enlightenment at Gaya. The railing around the Bharhnt stupa 
is adorned with inscribed figures ot the Naga Chakavaka and tliere are several 
representations in the Gandhara sculptures in the Peshawar Museum of tlie 
conversion of the Naga Apalala by the Buddha. Dr. VogeH has sliown the 
existence of a widespread Naga worship at Mathura in ancient times and 
the Archaeological Museum at that place contains several large-sized statues 
of Naga deities. Some of them bear no inscriptions while others are merely 
described- as Bhagava Naga or the Blessed Naga or Svaminaga, 'the lord, 

Naga.' No images of any of the Nagas which have personal names assigned 
to them in literature have, as far as I am aware, hitherto been found any- 
where. The little statuette of Dadhikarnna (ht., 101", width ol") (Plate XL 
(fl)) which has recently been brought to light and presented to the Archtco- 
logical Department by Bai Bahadur Pandit Badlia Ivrishna. Honorary Curator 
of the Jliiseum of Archeology at Matluira. is thus invested with unique im- 
portance. The name of Dadhikarmia occurs in the ‘ iSnuke-sjicir (almika-manlra), 
the daily prayer which is said to have been recited by Baladeva and Krishna, 
and a slninc dedicated to him is also mentioned in a stone slab inscaiption 
of the Kushana year 26 (?) now deposited in the Provincial Museum at Luck- 
now. This slab was found in the Jamalpiir mound now occupied bj’ the Col- 
lector’s Court at Mathura which has been shown by Dr. I’ogel to have been 
the site of a vihara founded by Huvishka in the Kushana year 47. It is 
also obvious, as stated by Dr. Vogel, that Huvisldca cliose this spot for his 
sanctuary as it was already hallowed by the existence of a slnine of ‘Nagendra 
Dadhikanma.' The image of this deity, however, wliich was worslnppcd in 
this shrine has not yet been found and Dr. Vogel hazarded the conjecture that 
a Naga figine in the Lucknow Museum, which most probably came Lorn the 


^ .Annual Report of tlie Arcluolosical Surrey of India, Part II, for 1B03-9, pp. 159 s(c. 
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same mound as the inscription connected rath the shrine of Dadhikarnna, might 
have been a later effigy of that same Naga who was worshipped on that spot. 
This statue is engraved with a short inscription which, however, does not con- 
tain the name of the deity. The statuette which is the subject of this note 
is clearly inscribed with the name Badhikarnm on the base. The character 
of the epigraph is the Brahmi of the late Kushana period and this must also 
be the date of the statue. The upper portion of the head of the image, which 
is of the usual type met with at Mathura, together with the snake-hoods is 
broken ofi; for the rest it is in good preservation. Whether this is the same 
image as was worshipped in the shrine which stood nineteen hundred years 
ago on the site now occupied by the Collector’s Court is more than can be affirmed 
at present. But if it is not, it only shows that there must have been at 
least one other sanctuary sacred to this deity at Mathura. 

Three unidentieied Gr.5:co-Buddhist Beliefs. 

[By Mr. H. Hargreaves.) 

The three attempts of Devadatta to compass the death of the Buddha 
by hired assassins, by hurling a huge stone, and by letting loose the enraged 
elephant Nalagiri are well known, but representations of only the first and third 
of these have hitherto been identified in Gandhara reliefs. Now among the 
sculptm'es acquired this year from the Malakand Agency is a frieze (Plate 
XXXIX (c)) the proper right panel of which depicts a scene reminiscent ^ of 
the representations of the attack by the hired assassins, but yet possessing 
other and novel features, which render that identification impossible. 

On the proper left of the panel three lightly clad men of the athletic, 
bravo type endeavour to raise a ponderous columnar stone. Eight of this is 
a similar figure, turning right with clasped hands behind a similar but vertical 
stone, on the other side of which stands the Buddha, whose right hand like- 
wise rests on this stone. Behind the Buddha stands a monlv. 

Were the oblique stone absent and a club placed in the hands of one of 

the three figures we should have a scene resembling Nos. G.12, G.30 of the 

Indian Museum, hitherto identified as the attack of the hired assassins. But 
these figures in our relief, struggling with the huge stone seem rather to in- 
dicate an attempt to crush the Buddlia, for the vertical stone, which might 
be mistaken for a wall, is almost certainly that which the three men endeavour 
to raise on the left. To anyone acquainted with the conventions of the 

school the fact that the two stones are not of the same length, will 

present no difficulty, and if the cup marks on the sloping stone are no longer 
traceable on the upright one this may be attributed to the damage • of its 
surface. 

It therefore seems probable that we have here a unique representation of 
the attempt to kill the Buddha by a stone. This scene has not, so far, been 
identified in Gandhara and to account for its absence it has been suggested 
that it did not lend itself very readily to delineation. The accounts given of 
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tliis attack vary considerably^ and tbe relief does not agree in detail mth Three 

any one of them, but the intention of the three men can hardly be mistaken, unidentified 
•’ ’ _ • Grffico" 

The question also arises whether the scenes hitherto identified as the attack 

of the hired assassins cannot be merely tbe second scene; as it ivere. of tbisreijejs 
act of hurling the rock, for what has been taken to be a wall, might well Mr. H. 
be merely the stone in its perpendiciJar position. The presence of the 
mth the club may however serve to differentiate the two scenes, and their 
likeness may be due merely to contamination and an attempt to link two acts 
arising from the machinations of one person. 

A second relief of equal interest and also emanating from the Swat YaHay Buddha irith 
is that shown on Plate XXXIX (d). It is a frieze of two panels separated^^^"® 
by an Indo-Corinthian pilaster on the shaft of which is a meditating Buddha^ 
seated on a lotus. 

The scene to the left shoeing Mara’s attack is in no sense rare, but the 
demon army is depicted with uncommon vigour and variety, and the presence 
of one of Mara’s daughters is worthy of note. 

It is, however, the scene to the right to which attention is specially directed, 
this being an unidentified and possibly unique representation. IVe see the 
Buddha accompanied by Vajrapaui, turning left towards three crouching figures 
whose hands and feet have seemingly been cut off, for the stumps of both 
arms and legs project from their garments in gruesome and unmistakable fasliion. 

Between the Buddha and these three victims stands Indra who seems to hold 
up with Ids right hand the garments of the nearest cripple. In the baclcground 
are three admiring or adoring figures. 

The story would seem to deal with some cruel mutilation and reqidre the 
intervention not only of the Buddha but also of Salcra. The fate of the Sakya 
maidens at the hands of the heartless and infuriated Virudhaka immediately 
suggests itself, but the figures cannot all be identified rvitli certainty as females 
and. if we may believe Iliuan Tsang. the Buddha himself did not visit the 
unfortunate girls but sent a IMhshi with his robe.^ Moreover Sakra intervenes 
only to collect their bones and, even then, in the guise of a Bralunan. 

The relief from its unusual and striking character cannot fail to e.voite 
interest, and it is published in the hope that scholars in other fields of Bud- 
dhist research may be able to identify it. 

Among the scenes which the school of Gandhara completely remodelled as Tlu Bath of the 
a result of the direct representation of the Buddha is that of the “ bath “ 
of the newly born Bodhisattva. Many reliefs of this scene are Icnown 
and in general they show the Bodliisattva standing on a three-legged stool 
supported by two attendants while Indra and Brahma to his left and right 
respectively, pour over him water from waterpots held by them high above 
his head. 


' Bctil, Buddhist Becords, Vol. I, p. lii, Vol. 11. p. 153 : Hardy Jfoiiua! oj Btiddhim, pp. 320. 383. 

’Beal, Buddhist Bccords, Vo!. II, pp. 11-12; Of, Rorkbill, The Life of ifir Buddha, p. 121 nlicrc, hoflcvc', 
tlio intervention of Buddha himself U deBnitely stated. 
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A’'ow it lias been truly remarked^ that this motive of the “ bath ” is one 
of the few creations of this school that has had no success in later Indian 
iconography, but a sculpture recently obtained from the Swat Valley shows, 
however, that even the school of Gandhara itself was not entirely content with 
the Indra-Brahma motive and knew at least one other form of representation. 
In the relief now published as Plate XXXIX (c) and wliich, it is believed, 
is a unique specimen, the infant Bodhisattva stands on the usual tripod, but 
Indra and Bralima no longer hold the posts of honour, but concede these to 
the two hTaga-rajas, hianda and Upananda, who holding themselves in the air 
in symmetrical fashion pour down a stream of water from their mouths over 
the newly born child. Of the figures in the background those to the left and 
right of the Bodhisattva appear to be Indra and Brahma. Hiuan Tseng’s- 
account of this event is illuminating ; “ Moreover two dragons sprang forth, 
and fi.xed in the air. poured down the one a cold, and the otha' a warm water 
stream from his mouth to wash the prince.” Such might har'c been written 
by one describing a relief like the very one in question. 

These widely diffaent representations in the school of Gandhara of the 
"bath" may at fu.st sight appear sm-prising, but become less so when it is 
recalled that the Lalita Vistam assigns this task of bathing the infant Bodhi- 
sattva not only to Inch'a and Brahma, but also to the hlagas, Ahanda and Upa- 
nandi as well as to ‘‘cent mille dieux.”® As we have seen the Bodhisattva 
bathed by Indi'a and Brahma, and now by the Naga-rajas may we hope to 
recover some day a representation fiom Gandhara showing this task of bath- 
ing the infant entrusted to “one hundred thousand gods”’ It is to be feared 
not. 

But the interest in this relief does not finish uith the recognition of a 
second form of the representation of the “ bath ” or the identification of the 
protagonists. It has heretofore been beheved that it was only maleficent nagas 
such as the black snake of Rajagriha or that in Kasyapa’s lire temple which, 
in this school, were represented in animal form. The relief under discussion 
supported by that of the Xaga Elapatra recovered at Saluibahlol in 1912 by 
Sir Aurel Stein comes to disprove that belief and it can no longer be safely 
assumed that in this school the form of a naga reflects his character. 
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(By ilir. J. A. Page, A.R.I.B.A.) 

A paragraph in the “ Statesman ” of the 17th July, 1924, announced the 
discovery of a cave in the MonghyT District that had been formed through 
quarrjing operations undertaken in early times for the extraction of slate and 
its manufacture into the platters known to Hindus as thalis. Enquiry of the 

' Fouchor, L'art grcco-bmidigut rfii Gandhara, T. I, p. 310. 

’ Bc.il, Buddhist Jiaords, To!. II, p. 24, 

’ LalUa Virlara, Trans, roucaux, p. 85. 

‘J. S. 1B1M2, VI XXATIII, fig. 5. 
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District authorities elicited the information that this cave n'as located at An Ancient 
Sitakohbar, near Paharpur, some 5 miles from Bariarpur Railway Station 
(E. 1. By. Loop), on the property of Messrs, the Ambler Slate and Stone 
Company, Ltd., who are worldng the locality for slate. District, 

The cave was visited by the Assistant Superintendent of the Central Circle Bihar 
in April, 1925, and, as previously surmised, it proved to be a portion of an 
ancient slate quarry. It penetrates into the hill side some 180 feet, with 
a width of some 60 feet, and its roof rises from 8 to 25 feet above the debm 
that now forms the floor, the original level of which was perhaps some 20 or 
30 feet lower. 

The principal old slate worldngs are confined to a bed 05 feet wide exposed 
in a torrent cutting made by the Jalkund stream in the eastern flank of the 
Kharagpur hills. 

On the north bank of the stream the hill rises abruptly some 150 feet, 
and this face has been terraced in early times in the working out of the slate 
seam. The working in the topmost terrace appears in the better state of pre- 
servation, the lower terrace now being buried under the talus of the old quariy- 
men. 

A series of levels have been driven by the old w'orkers along the “ strike ” 
of the slate. One w'ith about 20 feet of the roof .still remaining is visible 
at the top of the lull, its floor being buried in debris and chippings of slate. 

In making a “ drive ” along the slate seam w'ell under the above level, 

Messrs. Ambler, who are now opening out these ancient quarries, broke into 
a “heading” driveu by the old quariymen into the 65 feet seam of slate and 
revealed the cave to which reference is made above. 

This cave represents the mass of solid slate, of nearly 7 lakhs cubic feet, 
extracted by the old workers, every piece of which was laboriously taken out 
by hand with primitive iron chisels, some of which Lave been found in the 
debris. The method of extraction was as follows ; — A gi-oove about 2 to 3 
inches deep Was first cut around the face of the slate outlining a portion some 
18 inches by 12 inches, which was then split out. The process was repented 
until the extraction had been carried deep into the seam. In tins way the 
whole mass of the slate was finally removed perhaps after a century of conti- 
nuous labour. 

Many of the slates extracted w'ere made into plattei-s or tJialis, broken 
pieces of which have been recovered from the debris in the caves. 

The panelling work done in the extraction of the slate is remarkably 
symmetrical, and the work was ewdently carried out in a regular and methodical 
manner, with the w'orkers organised into separate gangs. 

Judging by their intelligent layout of the worldng generally, and by the 
way they availed themselves of the natural jointing of the rock to form a 
solid roof, and avoided all hardened bands and “ faults ” that could not be 
worked on with their primitive tools, these early slate workers must have been 
very elficient quarryraen, equipped, too, with a practical Icnowledge of geology 
to enable them to locate the seams of slate in the tliick jungle of the hills. 


Y 
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Tlieir Trork here seems to have been carried up to a certain point, and then 
abandoned, for some reason not apparent. Old quarries and dressing floors 
are to be seen all over these hills wherever the slate beds outcrop at the 
surface. 

At some time previous to 1756 A.D. a large throne or masmd now 
in the Yictoria Memorial, Calcutta, was made from the slate of the Kharagpur 
Hills for the Kawab of Murshidabad. It measures 6 feet across and stands 
feet high on four stout pedestals of the same material, and it is inscribed 
in Persian with a reference to the place of its origin. Lord Clive is said to 
have sat on it with the newly selected Nawab after the Battle of Plassey in 
1757. 

The slate of the Kharagpur Hills is of exceptionally fine quality. It is- 
harder and tougher than the ordinary Welsh slate, and far exceeds in strength 
any known variety of other stone. 

A report by the Mechanical Laboratory of the Sibpur Engineering College 
states that “the crushing weight of the slate would probably be 15 tons or 
so to the square inch. Tire highest breaking strain on record is 1-3 tons for 
strong granite.” 

The above account is largely based on particulars kindly furnished by Mr. 
S. Swiudon of Messrs. Ambler and Company, on whose property the cave is 
situated. 

MTiile the quarry is of much interest as indicative of the methods of slate 
extraction adopted in earlier times, it is not felt that any action under the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, VII of 1904, is to be desired in regard: 
to it, and it is not proposed to take any steps for the preservation of the old 
worldngs as an ancient monument. 

MuDiiEVAL Images in the Eastern Circle. 

{By Mr. 2?. D. Baneaji, M.A.) 

Mcdiceval From time to time numerous meditcval images are discovered in different 

Ensfc*f Bengal. The most important ones discovered during the current year 

i^Ir R D lound in the district of Dacca. One of these is a fine image of the 

Banerji Fish Incarnation of Vishnu (Plate XL (&)) which was found in the village of 
Fish Inarmiim Bajrayogiui near Bampal and has been set up in a modern temple in that 

ofTislm village. Separate images of the Fish Incarnation are rather rare. The majority 

of the .separate images of the incarnations of Vishnu are those of the Boar, 
Man-lion, Dwarf and the Kalki. The images of the boar (Varaha) and the 
man-lion (Knrasimha) are very common all over India, but the dwarf is com- 
paratively rare and the Trivikrama form, in which Vishnu covers the three 
worlds in tliree steps, is still rarer. The Fish and the Tortoise Incarnations 
are generally to be met with in slabs bearing representations of the ten incar- 
natioms or in the tanlric emblem of Vishnu, c.g., Yishnu-Yaniras. I know of 
only one separate image of the Fish Incarnation namely the one in the palace 

of the Thakur at Sohagpur in the southern part of the Bewa State in Central 
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India.i In t3^e again the image of iie Fish Incarnation at Bajrayogini is Alediieval 
ver7 peculiar. Ordinarily the Fish Incarnation is represented both on the 'jn^ges in tlie 

Dasavatara slabs and on the Vishm-yantras in the form of a simple fish, 

In this particular case, w'e find the bust of the four-armed god issuing outsanerji 
of the neck of a large fish, which again is placed on an open lotus. The 
figure holds a mace in its upper left, a conch in the lower left, and a wheel 
in the upper right hand. The fourth hand is broken but evidently it was 
either in the varadaniiidra or held a lotus. Two small lotus flowers spring 
from the same stalk and on them Sarasvati stands to the left and Lakshmi 


to the right of the central figure. On the pedestal in the centre is the 
miniature figui-e of Garuda with a hala of curly hairs arranged over his head 
in the fashion peculiar to the Bengal School of sculpture. To the left is the 
bearded figure of the donor and to the right the kneeling figure of his 
■ consort. 


Another peculiar image (Plate XL (c)) was discovered in the same neigh- .1 Saka image 
bourhood and was brought to my notice by Mi'. Nalini Kanta Bhattasali of 
the Dacca Museum. This image is Saiva in character but I have not been 
able to identify it. It consists of the phallic emblem of Siva, the top of the 
linga being crowned with a lotus. The linga is carved in bold relief against 
■a slab, the upper part of which is fashioned like the back-slab of an ordinary 
medimval image. Against this slab is carved a four-armed female figure, 
evidently Parvati, in a manner which suggests that the goddess is in co-Uus 
with the phallus. The carving is decadent in style and evidently belongs to 
•the second half of the twelfth century A.D. The goddess has four arms and 
holds a lotus in the upper right and a book in the upper left hands, while 
the two remaining hands are held in front of the breast in a posture resem- 
bling the dhjanamudra. This image was discovered in the village of Kagazi- 
para, close to the steamer station of Jlirkadim on the DhalesWari river. The 
present owner of the image has placed it over the funeral pyre of one of his 
relations. It is in an excellent state of preservation and ivith the exception 

■ of one end of the book {jiuslalca) and the tip of the nose of the main figure 
no other part is damaged. 

The Dacca Museum contains a number of wood carvings collected by irooi 
Air. X. K. Bhattasali. The finest specimen among them is a wooden cruciform 

■ capital with two brackets recovered from a mound in the village of Sonarang 
in the district of Dacca, noted for its deuJbaris or the remains of Hindu and 
Buddhist temples. This capital was carved out of a single block of wood and 
has a niche in the centre containing a small shrine enclosed within two pilasters 
and a trefoil arch, inside which is seated a four-armed figure of Vishnu, The 
earring has sufiered a good deal and portions of the wood have rotted away, 
but the beautifully carved border of the brackets is in an excellent state of 
preservation and contains a very fine piece of arabesque work of the tenth 
century A.D. The brackets themselves were carved as single volutes of the 


* There is another image of this kiinl in the ancient fort at Garhwa, District Allahabad (Ed.). 
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Corintliian type, but are now much worn. Below the volutes on each side 
are tw'o recessed corners, which once bore some sort of arabesque w'ork. This 
remarkable piece of carving shows that Wood was used, at least in Eastern 
Bengal in the construction of temples in the mediaeval period. The collection 
in the Dacca Museum contains another remarkable specimen of w'ood carAung 
in the shape of an image of Vishnu (Plate XL (d)). The outline of the figui'c 
show's clearly that it was carved in the middle of the twelfth century A.D. 
The implements held iii the four hands are the mace, lotus, conch and wheel. 
It w'as discovered in the village of Muradnagar in the Tipperah district. 

The collection of metal images in the Dacca Museum has not received the 
attention, which it deserves, in the past. The Curator has brought together a 
number of very fine metal images of' the Bengal School of sculpture, which 
prove definitely that plastic art had developed independently in Eastern Bengal 
and was in a very flourishing condition in the eighth century A.D., when the 
sculpture of Magadha w'as still very crude. The best image of this collection 
is a figure of a female goddess w'ith eight hands, seated on a lion throne 
(Plate XL (c)). The Curator is inclined to identify this figure as an image 
of Chandi. It w'as discovered at Sonarang in the Dacca District. Another 
fine image of a goddess (Plate XL (/)) which cannot be identified, comes from 
the Tipperah district and the oval shape of the halo shows that it is much 
earlier than the tenth century A.D. To the same class belongs a very fine 
image of the two-armed Avaloldtesvara (Plate XXXIX (a)) discovered at Ban- 
darbazar in the Sylhet district, the elongated limbs of -which prove that it 
belongs to the period of the renaissance of art in Bengal in the latter half of 
the tenth centui}- A.D. -when the Palas recovered their pow'er under the leader- 
ship of Mahipala I, who united all parts of Bengal under his rule. 

To the same Museum belongs another fine image of Vishnu as Trivilrrama 
in his dwarf incarnation (Plate XXXIX (6)). The image belongs to the first 
half of the tenth centur)' A.D. and is almost undamaged. Tire god stands 
on one leg while the other is pointed towards the sky in a very unnatural 
position. This position of the god is exactly similar to that of the same deity 
in the verandah of Cave Xo. H'’ (formerly No. Ill) at Badami in the Bijapur 
district. It has four hands and holds the mace and the w'hecl in the left hands 
while the iqiper right holds the conch. The remaining right hand is held 
near the breast. Near the foot of the main figure is a small basrelief showing 
king Bali seated on a tluouc and in front of him the dwarf with his particular 
symbol, the umbrella. A third figure is seen on the back slab and perliaps re- 
presents the sage Bribnspati. This basrelief represents the gift of three steps 
of land to the dwarf by Bali, the god of the Daitj-as, after receiving which 
the dwarf suddenly as.sumed the form of an immense being {Virata-pumha) 
and proceeded to cover the heaven, the earth and the nether world in three 
slep.s. A similar basrelief is found in a similar position on an image, dedicated 
at Gaya in the loth year of the king Nayapala of Bengal and still kept in the 
small temple of Narasiroha in the courtyard of the Vishnupada temple at 
Gaya. The D.-icca .sjiccimen was discovered at Joradcul in the Dacca district 
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The credulity of the followers of the modem Hindu religion is shown Alediffival 
by the way in which images of other sects and classes are Worshipped in images m llie 
their orthodox shrines. Inside the modern Hindu temple on the island of ^ 
Umananda in the riwer Brahmaputra, opposite Gauhati, is a small Yab-Ttim sanerji 
figure, evidently of Tibetan origin, but worshipped as Siva and Durga. The A Tibetan 
little image is very small being about 3" in height. Tlie god is of the fierce Buddhist image 
variety with long molars and two hands, while the crude figure of the female 
shows that it cannot be earher in date than the eighteen!] i or the nineteenth 
century. The priests of the temple do not Imow at what date this image was 
brought into the temple. The legs of the pair are placed on the brea.sts of 
a prostrate male, and a female and a human skull arc represented in front 
of the crown on the head of the god. 


Note on an Ahoji Stone Pillar Inscription. 

{By Mr. K. N. Bihliil, M. A.) 

About three years ago, Mr. O’Callaghan, Political Officer, Sadiya Frontier Note on an 
Tract, discovered a stone pillar broken in two pieces, lying in the bed of a Ahom_ stone 
rivulet named Deopani, a tributary of the Dibong river, a few miles to the 
north-east of Sadiya. Mr. O’Callaghan had the pillar brought to Sadiya N 

set up in the maidan close to his residence, taking care to refix the brolcen Dikshit 
fragments. The pillar has a square base and an hexagonal shaft tapering towards 
the top and crowned by a vase, over which appears the hood of a cobra with its 
body entwined round the shaft in bold relief. The inscription is incised verti- 
cally on the shaft of the pillar, including the tail of the cobra, and consists 
of three parts, — ^the main document containing an agreement between the Dihin- 
gia Bar Gohain, the local plenipotentiary of the Ahom King and the Mishmis, 
a long one-line strip containing a postscript prohibiting the future rulers from 
breaking the agreement and another short strip in mixed characters. Impres- 
sions of the inscriptions w'ere sent to Rai Sahib Golap Chandra Barua, Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, Jorhat, who is the only Imng authority on the Ahom 
language, having been selected by Sir Edward Gait for training under a com- 
mittee of five old Deodhais or tribal priests of the Ahoms. The Rai Sahib 
has supplied the following summary of the inscriptions “ I, the Dihingia 
Bar Gohain, do engrave on the stone pillar and the copper plate these writings 
(on the strength of wiiich) the Misimis are to dwell on the hills near the 
Dibong river with their females, childi'cn, attendants and followers. They will 
occupy all the hills. They will give four basketfuls of poison and other things 
as tribute and keep watch over the body of the fat Gohain (Sadiya KhowTi 
Gohain). If anybody happens to be in possession of and wishes to remain on 
both sites (of the hills), he is prohibited fi-om encroachment. If anybody 
should dwell by the side of the hills, he will surely become a slave (of the 
JEsimis). 

“ I do proclaim wide that if anybody sits exalted (f.c., comes in pow'er, 

I.C., becomes a ruler) he should not break (the agreement) and break the stone.’’ 
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The poison of which the Mishmis stipulated to supply four baskets as 
tribute in consideration of the rights of occupation of the hills near the Dibong 
conceded to them, is most probably the Mishmi Bih, a land of aconite, collected 
to this day by the various Mishmi tribes, e.g., Chulikata, Bebejiya, Digaru and 
Miju Mishmis, from the outlying spurs of the Eastern Himalayas on and about 
the snow line. As the poison is a very active one, and no reliable antidote 
against it is known, the Mishmis value it highly and ofier only small quantities 
for sale, after their own requirements for medicinal purposes and anointing 
their arrows have been met. The date of the inscription is not loiown but 
it must be later than the first quarter of the sixteenth century, when the 
country around Sadiya first came under the occupation of the Ahom Kings 
of Assam under Su-hung-mung (circa 1524 A.D.). The inscription is the only 
known lithic record in the Ahom language and the pillar on which it occurs 
is a very interesting memento of the Ahom period of Assamese history. 

Some Andhra Coins from the Guntde District. 

{By Mr. C. R. Krislinamaclmrlu, B.A.) 

The fifteen lead Andhra coins (Plate XIV (6)) noticed below were secured 
for me by my friend Mr. M. Kalidasu, Vakil, Guntur District, Madras Presi- 
dency, in the beginning of the year 1922. These were discovered, he tells 
me, in the village of Peuumuli* in the Guntur Taluk, Guntur District, in a pot 
which came to light while earth was being dug near the outskirts of the 
village. The major portion of the other coins fomid in the pot, which are . also 
reported to have been of lead, are not forthcoming though I am not devoid 
of hope that the efforts being made for their recovery may yet succeed. The 
district of Guntur in which these coins have been found is rich in ancient 
antiquities. The monuments of Araaravati and Bhattiprolu are well loiowm. 
The nllage of Kondaraudi has given us a Pralait copper-plate inscription of 
Maharaja Ja 3 'avarman, who cannot have been very distant in date from the 
Andhra kings Gautamiputra Siitakarni and Vasishthiputra Pu]umilvi-. More 
recently a hoard of 304 lead coins of the Andhra kings has been found in 
the nllage of Mandur^. These coins have not yet been examined but it may be 
hoped that they will throw useful light on many obscure points in the history 
of the Andhra dynasty. The weights of the coins now' under notice have been 
kindly ascertained and noted for me by the Archoeological Assistant, 
Government Museum, Madras. 

Ro. /.—The coin belongs to the type of Xos. 88 and 89 of plate V of 
Prof. Eapson’s Catalogue of the Indian Coins in (he British Museum (1908) 
which bear the figure of a chaitya and an inscription on the obver.se and the 
Gjjain symbol on the reverse. But it is of a lower denomination as indicated 
by its smaller size. The inscription, which is much worn, may be read as 
[w] [l] ’ and the coin may be assigned to Vusislithfputra Sri Pujumiivi, whose 

' Tilt. vilJcL'c, filunted on bo cU'VBtion with tipansivo inonnds in it? ricinity, Koggests an ancunt historical 
•lie which may profitably be Mplore-l. 

' Kp. Ini!., Vol. VI, ’p. 

' .1. S. R, 1022.23, p. 171. MBO'Jur i? ritnatc<l within fifteen mile? from Kopilamuili. 
uf; IPolatai} vi |f.a] 
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coins^ haA^e already been found in the Krishna and the Godavari districts. Some Andhra 

The coin weighs 30-75 grs. fhe'fiunti^ 

No. 2.— The coin may be assigned to the series to which No. 90 of plate [jf 
V of Eapson’s Catalogue of Indian Ooine belongs. The elephant symbol on the 
obverse is clearly seen. But its trunk is lost. Faint traces of an inscription Krishna- 
over the animal remain, of which the letters ^ “ may be read. The Uijain 
symbol on the reverse is entirely worn away. The coin is of a lower denomina- 
tion than Eapson’s No. 90 and is therefore smaller in size. It may however 
be assigned to Sri Pnlumavi. Compare also No. 18 of plate XXIII of Y. A. 

Smith’s Catalogue of the Coins in ike Indian Museum, Calcutta, (1906). The 
Weight of the coin is 34 grs. 

No. 3. — The coin belongs to the same series as Nos. 95 and 96 of Prof. 

Eapson’s Catalogue (page 22). The ship with two masts on the obverse is 
clearly seen ; but as in No. 96, referred to, there are no traces of the inscription. 

The TJjjain symbol represented by four small circles or pellets is faintly seen 
on the reverse. The present coin is of a smaller size than even No. 96 which 
represents size 2 of the series catalogued by Prof. Eapson. The coin may 
perhaps be attributed to king Sri Pulumavi whose inscribed coins bear the 
same symbols as this coin on the obverse and the reverse. The coin weighs 
39-75 grs. 

No. 4. — The coin is of the same type as, though of a smaller size than, 
the horse-marked coins Nos. 126, 127 and 129 of plate VI of Prof. Eapson’s 
Catalogue. The horse symbol is clearly seen, but the altar is not visible in this 
as also in Nos. 129 and G. P. 31 of Eapson’s plate. The inscription above 
the animal which is preserved in part may be read as The Ujjain 

symbol on the reverse is worn but still discernible. The coin may be 
assigned to Sri Chandra Sata whose name on coins appears as ‘‘ and 
whose coins (page 32 of Eapson’s Catalogue) haA'e already been found in the 
Krishna and the Godavari districts which adjoin the modern Guntur district 
Avhere the coins under notice have been discovered. The coin weighs 25-5 grs. 

No. 5. — The coin is of the same type and denomination as No. 134 of 
plate VI of Prof. Rapson’s Catalogue. The chailga symbol with the crescent 
surmounting it is clearly seen. The lohts flower seems to be represented by a 
dot to the left while the conch-shell is shown on the right bv a small irregular 
loop. The waAy line below the chaiiya is lost but the right end of it appeans 
to be carried up slightly and seen in the form of two speclis. Part of the 
Ujiain symbol on the reverse is seen. The coin would belong to Gautamlputra 
Sri Yajua Satakarni. It AVeighs 36 grs. 

No. 6 . — The coin has a horse cut on it facing the reader’s right. Nos. 

148, 154 and G. P. 6 of Eapson’s plate IT have the same animal. But the 
two former specimens have the crescent cut over the horse. Our coin which 
approximates to No. 164 in size and so must belong to the same denomination 

‘ Eapson : Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British Mu’cnin. p, 20. 

= c., rPulu]. 

’ 1 . 5., [S.I] la [sa] 

* ». f., Chada-Sata. 
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seems to have the crescent cut near the Mnd legs of the annual. There are 
slight traces of an inscription above the horse. Two of the four pellets of the 
Ujjain symbol are seen on the reverse. The coin must be ascribed to Gautami- 
putra Yajna Satakarni to whom the allied coins noted above belong. It weighs 
39 grs. 

No. 7 . — The coin is of the type of No. 186 of Rapson’s plate ITI to 
which it approximates in size aud resembles very much in cast. On our 
coin is preserved the lower part of the elephant’s figure whose upraised trunk 
is obliterated. Of the worn-out inscription above the animal it is only possible 
to read ri. The letters on either side of it are probably si and sa w'hich 
could be part of the inscription ‘ Siri Satakanisa ’ to whom Nos. 171 and 172 
of the plate belong. No. 185 of the plate, the king of which is not known, 
has the same inscription as our coin and may have to be assigned with it to 
Sri Satakarni. The difierence in size betiVeen Nos. 171 and 172 ^ on the one 
hand and Nos. 185 and 186 and our coin on the other, must be due to 
difierence in denomination. The Ujjain symbol on the reverse is preserved 
almost as in No. 186. The coin Weighs 43'5 gi-s. 

No. S.— The coin wpuld belong to the type of No, 18 of plate XXIII 
of Y. A. Smith’s Catalogue to which it approximates in size and design. The 
elephant is almost in the same pose in both the coins but its trunk in our 
coin is lost. The inscription ‘Puluma[vi]’ seen in Mr. Smith’s coin, above the 
elephant, is w'orn away in ours. The only other approximation to it in tj'pe 
is No. 183 of Eapson’s plate VII. The Weight of the coin is 42 grs. 

No. 9 . — This coin which bears no inscription is of the same type as, but 
of a smaller size and denomination than, No. 183 of plate VII of Eapson w'hich 
has been tentatively ascribed by Prof. Eapson to Idng Chada Sata by taking 
the inscription on it to be part of " Siri Chadasa.” On the reverse two of 
the four pellets that form the Ujjain symbol are seen very faintly. The weight 
of the coin is 39 grs. 

No. 10 . — The coin has the elephant with upraised trunlc on the obverse 
and the Ujjain symbol is partly seen on the reverse. Above the elephant are 
worn traces of an inscription which may be restored as The coin may 

perhaps be assigned to Satakarni with No. 185 of Eapson’s plate. It Weighs 
31 grs. 

No. li.— -The coin is of the elephant t}^e. VTiether the trunk is hanging 
or upraised is not clear. The greater probability is that it is upraised. The 
coin bears traces of a worn-out inscription above the elephant. The Ujjain 
symbol on the reverse is partly seen. The coin may have to be assigned to 
the series to which Nos. 185 and 186 of Eapson’s plate VII belong. The 
weight of the coin is 34-25 grs. 


' No. 173 ot Enpspn’s Cafaloytic (page 43) which is identienhrith No. 30of plate 1 of Elliot’s C?oins£i/'/5foi(/lern 
/iirtiu lia-s been taken both by .Sir IV. Elliot and Prof. Eapson to contain the elephant symbol A close examination 
ould suggest the greater resemblance of the animal to o horse than to an elephant and so the coin would belong to 
the king Yajna Satakarvi to whom Nos. 148»nd6.P.C of Eapson’s plate VI belong. 

’ i.f.. [Sitajka. 
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No. 12. — This belongs to the usual t)T5e with the elephant with upraised Sonic Andhra 

trunk on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol on the reverse. There is a damaged 

inscription above the elephant which may perhaps be read as [trr]ti '• Digfrjct 

specimen would tlien belong to the Idng Salakarni to whom JTo. ISo of ihapsou s 

plate ivith the inscription has been attributed aliove bv mo. Tlie Krishna- 

. , macharlu 

com weighs 20 grs. 

No. 13. — This coin is of the same size as No. 1!)7 of plate Ml of 

Eapson’s Caldof/ue of the Indian Cows, but in t}-pe it approximates to No. 182 of 
'the same plate. The elephant sjunbol is cut exactly on the model of tliat of 
the latter. Of the fom- circles composing the Ujjain symbol, represented on 
the obverse side, only two are seen very faintly. No legend is traceable on 
■oithei side of the coin. The smallness in size oi this coin compared witli 
No. 182 must be due to excessive wear. The coin weighs 33 grs. 

No. Id . — This coin would belong to the same type as No. 197 of plate 
YII of Eapson. It has no traces of any inscription. But the elephant symbol 

wliich lias lost the head and the hanging trunk appears to have been of the 

.same tj'pe as that on No. 197. The reverse shows one of the four circles 

wliich make up the Ujjain symbol. The coin weighs 32-o grs. 

No. J5.— The coin is much corroded but bears clear traces of its symbols, 
viz., the elephant on the obverse and tlie Ujjain sv'mbol on the reverse. It 
is difficult to determine whether the trunk is hanging or upraised. Above the 
•elephant are indistinct traces of an inscription. The coin weighs 17 grs. 


SECTION IX. 

INDIAN STATES WITH ARCHAEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENTS OF 

THEIR OWN. 

“During tlie year under review"’ writes Jir. G. Ya/dani, Director of Hyderabad 
Archreology in Hyderabad (Deccan), “an extemsive programme of conservation 
was carried out, the most important measures as usual relating to the l^^intingb Yaz^^i 
at Ajanta. Previously reference has been made to the conservation of the fres- (i(„|,qcrra(ioa 
coes by two Italian rc-Hlaunitcvrs, Professors Lorenzo Cecconi and Count Orsini. 

'I'he work executed by them is extremely .s;iti.stactorv, but the relentless hand 
of time being always at work it is apprehended that despite all care bc.sto\vcd 
upon them, these gems of India's ancient art and culture will one day be 
-completely destroyed. His Exalted Uighness's Govcnmient is therefore most 
anxious to preserve lor posterity an authentic record of the paintings by means 
of impies that will represent faithfully the original colour and line oi the fre.s- 
coes. The preluuinaries for tliis undertaking, through the co-operation of Sir 
.loliii N'arshall and Sir Aurel Stein, have been completed and estimates from 
various European firms of note are now under consideration. 

1. [Sy 141. 2. i'.c.,.Sin.Sa. 
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“ Two other important measures now being carried out at Ajanta also deserve 
to be mentioned. The first is the laying out of a metalled road from the Farda- 
pur bungalow to the foot of the hill wherein the caves are situated. Hitherto 
a fair-weather road which, in the tourist season, was kept sufficiently good for 
motor traffic has existed ; but during the rainy season, the road became almost 
impossible to drive along even in a tonga. The work is being pushed on vigor- 
ously and it is hoped that the road mil be completed before the cold weather 
(1925). The estimated cost for the work is Es. 1,20,000. 

“ The second measure relates to the building of a new approach to the 
caves. Till now visitors reached them by means of the steps built in front of 
cave Ho. VII; but during the rains, when the stream flomng at the foot of 
the hill is fuU. visitors were faced with considmble difficulties. The new 
approach constructed at the eastern end of the hill enables the visitor to 
reach the caves without crossing the stream.” 

Mr. Kak reports that funds for ilrchteology. which had stood at about 
Ks. 14,000 for the previous year, were reduced to only Es. 100. He says, 
“ In consequence of this the excavation works begun at Harvan, hlartand and 
Kakapur came to a standstill and no new conservation or repair works could 
be taken in hand. The allotment was insufficient even ior winding up works 
which had been begun. The little that could be done consisted of the erection 
of a shed over the very valuable carved tile pavement found at Harvan and 
the replacement of the old fencing of the Avantisvami temple enclosure by a 
new fence of more suitable design. 

A new site known as Hatakesvara in Malakhah, Srinagar, came into 
the possession of the Department ouing to a dispute between the Hindus and 
Jluhammadans over its ownership. The st}ie of the architectural stones lying 
at the site or buried about it clearly shoves that there was once a Hindu 
temple at the place, and Hindu tradition ascribes it to Hatakesvaia Bhairava 
one of the eight legendary guardians of the Srinagar city. The Musalmans, 
however, maintain that the place ivas the site of a mosque called Hara and 
point to several graves of which the tombstones are in situ as evidence. The 
Darbar, therefore, decided that the site should be made over to the Archieo- 
logical Department.” ' 

“The Archaiological Surveyor made tours through the northern 'parganas 
of Lokib and Khuj'ahama in the Uttarmachipura Tahsil and through the northern 
parts of the Baramula Tahsil. His reports deal mainly with the sculpture 
extant in those parts, since the larger architectural monuments had already 
been noticed by officials of the Archteological Department. 

“ Much of the Surveyor's time was occupied with literary work. A Memou on 
hlaiev-tVadwan, and a note on the Stone Age in Ivaslunir by Mr. Carter, I.C.S., 
were published, and are now available for sale. An article entitled : ‘ A Bird’s 
Eye-View of Ivaslunir ' was published in the Calcutta Review, another on ‘ the 
Ancient and Mediaivnl iVrchilecturc of Kashmir’ was sent to the Eupam Art 
Journal for publication. An introduction to a Catalosuie of manuscripts in the 
Library of llaja Sahib was prepared for the press, and a brief sketch of the Persian 
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-work, Giilab Nama, was also made as a ready reference for the compilation of Kashmir 
a contemplated History of Kashmir.’' 

During the year of report conservation works were carried out at theQ'Valior 
following places at a total ex]3enditure of Ifs. 29.534-1-0 wliich included 
special grant for the Karwar Fort. Eegarding the works undertaken Mr. Garde 
writes ; — 

" The work of clearing debris from the Buddhist caves at Bagh (District Consenulion 
Amjhera) which has been going on for the last three or four years was brought 
'to completion. Caves Kos. 2. 3, 4 and 5, the only caves in this group that 
are worthy or capable of being preserved, have now been cleaned up (Plate XLI). 

Caves Kos. 4 and 5 especially the former, which is also the most interesting 
in the series, now need masoni}' supports to prop up their ceilings, large spans 
of wliich are overhanging owing to the decay or disappearance of most of the 
original monolithic pillars. It is hoped to undertake this work in the coming 
season. 

“ The few but valuable fresco paintings wliich still survive on the fafade 
•of cave Ko. 4 are seriously exposed to rain and weather, the roof of 
'the verandah in front of them having fallen. Being situated nearly a hundred 
miles from the nearest Bailway Station they are not easily accessible to those 
who may be interested in them and the question, therefore, of removing them 
bodily and of exliibiting them at a central place such as Gwalior has been 
engaging the attention of the Darbar. Expert admee on tliis point was sought 
from the Director General of Arohasology, who examined the frescoes in Febru- 
ary and advised that owing to the condition of the paintings their removal 
would be both unjustifiable and impracticable. The proposal has therefore 
been finally abandoned and it has been decided to carry out the Director 
General’s recommendation to erect a verandah of simple design in timber roofed 
over with tiles in front of the frescoes in order to protect them in their 
original position fronr the weather. An illustrated monograph on the caves with 
special reference to then fresco paintings is being published by the India Society 
of London on behalf of the Gwalior Government. 

“ Plate XLII, figs, (a) and (b) illustrate certain measures of conservation Vjjain 
carried out to the Samrat, Karivakaya and Digamsa Yantras in .laisingh's 
astronomical observatory at Ujjain. The repairs in question have already been 
•described in -the Annual Deport for 1922-23. The photographs tverc not then 
available and are therefore published in this Deport. 

“ At Clianderi the rock-cut pass known as Katighati, the Delhi Darwa-,;a,C/ioa(/eri 
The small but beautiful tomb known as Shahsadi ka Eoza, the Madrasa tomb 
(Plate XLII (c)), the Battisi Baodi. a spacious step well built of chisel dressed 
stone masonry and the Bada! Mahal Darwaza. a majestic gateway standing 
at the western foot of the Fort, were conserved. All these monuments date 
from the fifteenth century hamng been constructed during the reign of the 
Sultans of Jlandu, as evidenced from the dated inscriptions recorded on mo.st 
of them. Conservation measures carried out here consisted chiefly of clearing 
'jungle and debris, tidying u}) sun oundings, re.setting displaced portioii.s 
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of masonry and arcHtectural pieces, making roofs and tops of walls water-tiglit 
and providing proper drainage arrangements. 

“ Bndlii Clianderi is the old site of Chanderi, and appears to have been 
deserted soon after the first Muhammadan conquest of this part of the countiy. 
The town contained a nmnber of Jain temples in three different groups whicli 
with the exception of one or two solitary examples, are now reduced to mere 
heaps of debris enveloped in thick jungle. Judging from the style of architec- 
tm'e and sculpture they range in date from the 9th to the 11th century. To 
conserve these temples is a hopeless task but the ruins contain many sculptures 
of Tirthamkaras which both from the artistic and iconographic points of rnew 
are of great interest and too good to be left uncared for. As a preUminarv 
measure the most important group lying to the south-east corner of the site 

was cleared of jungle to facilitate a closer examination of the sculptures and 

carvings. The open court 3 mrd of one of the two temples still standing in this 
group was freed from jungle and debris, with which it was choked, and the 
sculptures thus exposed in the debris or lying scattered over the site were 
collected and arranged in order against the walls of the court forming a sort 
of open air museum (Plate XLII (d)). It is proposed to pursue this same 
process in respect of the other important groups here. 

“ Within the walls of the hill fort of Narwar stand the ruins of an ex- 
tensive town of the Rajput period, now practically deserted. The eastern por- 
tion of the town is occupied by a group of mahals or residential palaces which 
would appear to have been built by the later Kachhavahas about 300 I'^ears 
ago. The style of architecture is Rajput, pillars being fluted and tapering and 
arches of multifoil design. The ceilings and roofs are all flat, no domes having 
been used. The walls and ceilings show remnants of paintings in which men 

and women in Rajput costume are clearly distinguishable. There is a series of 

enclosures forming separate units containing audience halls, baths, garden 
pavilions, harems with screened vdndows and galleries and quite a number of 
smuging posts. One of the mahals known as the Kachehri Mahal, which pos- 
sesses some fine ornamental plaster work inlaid uith glass, part of wliicli 
i.s set on the eastern verge of the Port commanding a view of the valley of the 
Sind river below, is being repaired by the order of the late Maharaja for utili- 
sation as a rest house. Co-incident nfith this work the following were alsc 
ranied out in connection with other old buildings of interest in the Fort. The 
approach road to the Fort was put in order. One of the large bastions flank- 
ing the road had fallen and blocked the road ; this was repaired and the road 
cleared up. A fair-weather roadway was constructed between the Hawa Panr 
the topmost gate and the Kachehri Mahal. Many of the palaces, wliich are of 
considerable architectural interest being in a slate of disrepair and covered uj) 
-ft-ith jungle were quite inaccessible to visitors. A footpatli giving access to 
the more interesting buildings and objects in the area lias, therefore, been made after 
cutting strips of jungle, clearing away hcajrs of dehrU. wliich came in the way. 
and dismantling or repairing portions of nuisonrj- which ajipeared to be danger- 
ous to the safety of visitors. The retaining walls of (lie old tanlc known as 
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Makardliaj Tal were repaired and tire big mosque built by Silcandar Lodi Gwalior 
was freed from jungle and dehm and petty repairs were done to its parapet 
walls. Tlie surroimdings of tlie tomb Icnown as Madar Shall ki Dargah were 
cleared and tidied up. 

“ The work of clearing the courtyard of the Nilakanthesvar temple is in udmjajmiT 
progress. The kachchu houses trespassing upon the old compound of the temple 
have been acquired by compensatir^ the owners and the work of clearing them 
away ivill be taken in hand as soon as the rainy season is over. 

“ Trial excavations were canied out in the year of report at Pawaya Exploralion 
situated at the confluence of the Sindh and the Parvati rivers about 40 miles ot 

south-west of Gwalior. The site lias been identified as that of the old city 
of Padmavati, one of the tlnee capitals of tlie hfagas (See Annual Report 
for 1915-lG, Part II, pages 101-4). It is a promising site for archaeological 
excavations as they are likely to throw light on the history of the Nagas (3rd- 
4th centm’y A.D.) which is still veiled in obscurity. 

“ The spot selected for the trial excavations this year is a consjiicuous 
artificial mound about half a mile towards the north of the site of the city 
proper. TMs mound measures nearly 200 feet by 200 feet by 30 feet (higli). 

The area around it was studded ivith brickbats and the palm capital of a 
stone pillar had been discovered at its foot some years ago. There was, there- 
fore, every reason to believe that the mound contained the ruins of an ancient 
structure. 

*■ This ho])e was quickly realized as a few trenches sufficed to bring to 
light a large square platfonu 140 feet along each side siuraounted by a smaller 
platform 50 feet square, both together rising to a height of 30 feet and solidly 
constructed nith large well-baked bricks measuring 18"x0"x3." So far only 
the four corners of the structure, the whole of the east retaining wall and 
portions of the remaining tlnee sides Iiave been e.xposed (Plate XLIII (o)). 

The lower portion is strengthened at the base by a number of com'ses of 
footings wliicli are absent in the upper platform their place being taken by a 
horizontal moulding relieved by vertical pilasters at suitable intervals. The upper 
structure was further decorated with terracotta figures and panels, a number 
of wbich have been found in the excavations though none of them occupied 
their original positions (Plate XLIII (6)). 

“ On the evidence so far disclosed it is difficult to determine the characle.r 
of the building. The solid core and dimensions of the entire structure point 
to its being a sivpa hut as no Buddliist or Jaina antiquities have so far hocn 
foimd citlicr in a well bored in the centre of the platfoi-m or anywhere else 
in the exciivatious carried out, it is more reasonable to assume that it is a 
Brahmauical temple, especially as several stone sculptures brought to. light arc 
of a distinctly Brahmanical nature. One of these is a fragment of a large 
Untel of a Torana gateway on wliich the following subjects ate depicted, tl) 
a partv of musicians, (2) Bali’s sacrifice and Vishnu taking the three stridc-s, 

(3) Karttikeya and (4) the churning of the Ocean ]jy the gods and the demons 
(Plate -XLIII (n) & (W)). 
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“The temple itself has ^appeared. Further excavation may, however^ 
reveal more remnants of its decorations, the gateway or gateways which gave 
access to the place, and last though nob the least the stone column, the palm 
capital of which was found on the site some years ago (Annual Keport, for 1915- 
16, Part II, plate LYII, d). No coins of any kind were found in these excava- 
tions. The age of the building can however be approximately ascertained from 
the stone sculptures and brick mouldings referred to above which are definitely 
assignable to the Early Gupta period. 

“In the year under repoit thirty-three monuments comprising temples, 
rock-cut sculptures, mahals, tombs, mosques, old wells, Sati stones, etc.. Were 
inspected and listed at Chanderi, Budhi Chanderi, Laldiari, Bithla, Raldietra, 
Ladei'i and Gurila ka pahad. Notable among the new discoveries are the Hindu 
and Jaina rock sculptures at Rakhctra (better known locally as Bhiyadant), 
on the bank of the river Orr and the Jain temples at Bithla and on the hill 
known as Gurila ka pahad. 

“ The village of Bithla lies about 5 miles to the south-west of Budhi 
Chanderi. Some two furlongs to the north-west of the village is a group of 
Jaina temples. Only one of these is standing at present, but there were at 
least four other subsidiary shrines which are now merely marked by heaps of 
ruins. The former faces roughly towards the west. It consists of a shrine 
with a projecting entrance porch, the whole measuring externally 33'xl6'. 
Part of the back wall of the shrine and the silcltam have fallen down. The 
door frame is carved in the usual Way. On the lintel are sculptured three 
Tirthamkaras in a row, the middle one being seated and the other two standing. 
The rest of the surface is carved with figures of the Navagrahas. Over the 
lintel is a frieze in the centre of which is an image of a seated four-armed 
goddess probably Padmavati with a figure of a seated Tirthamkara at either end. 
The object of worship in the shrine is a large standing image of a Tirthamkara 
whose head is partly broken off. The cella also contains smaller statues of 
Tirthamkaras but as their pedestals are buried in the debris their hnchlianas 
or distinctive symbols are not visible and it Was therefore not possible to 
identify them during my short visit. 

“In the ruins of the attendant temples referred to above are seen carved 
pillars, door-jambs, lintels, roof slabs and a number of damaged images of 
Tirthamkaras including two which can be definitely identified as Sambhavanatha 
and Munisuvrata from their lanchliavas the horse and the tortoise respectively, 
.fudging from the style of construction the temples may be assigned 
approximately to the 12th centmy. 

“Within the limits of the rillage Kakhetra about two miles south-east of 
Bithla carved in the western face of a hill overlooking the Orr river is a 
series of rock-cut sculptures. The biggest sculpture in the group is a seated 
image of the Jaina Tirthamkara Adinatha distinguished as such by a miniature 
figure of a bull carved on the seat and popularly IcnoWn as Bhiyadant or 
Bhimasena. The height of the image is 10' 6" and the nfidth at the base 
7' C". The head-dress is somewhat uncommon for a Jaina sculpture inasmuch as 
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it resembles the jatd or matted hair of Siva. The head is flanked on either Gwalior 
side by an unfinished figure of an elephant and we notice on the right side 
of the Tirthamkara an image of the goddess Padmavati and on the left that 
of the goddess Chakresvari. On the seat is an inscription dated in V. S. 

1G76 -and on the pedestal, a Aliamacliakra or the wheel of the law between 
two scenes of elephants fighting with lions. 

“At the point where this sculpture is carved, the face of the hill is 
chiselled into a right angle. The sculpture of Adinatha described above is 
carved on the arm of the right angle which faces the south. On the other arm 
which faces the West is carved a small niche crowned with a spire and enclosing 
a pair of foot-prints of Sri Visalaraja as is recorded in an inscription dated in 
V. S. 1555. The back Wall of the niche is decorated with lotuses carved in 
relief while a swastika is carved in the floor on either side of the foot-prints 

“ Sculptured on the fagade of this same hill on both sides of the Jaina 
group are ‘ a number of niches sheltering images or groups of images of Brah- 
manical deities, mostly Saivnte. The latter include figures of Ganesa, four-armed 
Parvati seated on a crouching lion, groups of Hara-Gauri seated on their 
respective vehicles, Siva dancing {tandam) and a group, better finished than 
the rest, of the twelve-armed Siva dancing in the midst of his attendants and 
flanked on the right in a scpaiate niche by Brahma and by Vihsnu in the 
boar incarnation on the left (Plate XLIII (c)). These Brahmanical sculptures 
though smaller in dimensions are better works of art than their Jaina neigh- 
bours and some five centmics earlier in date as shown by tire accompanying 
inscriptions wliich date from the middle of the 10th centmy A. D. 

“About eight miles to the south-east of Chanderi is a liill knoun as GmihGtitilala jialaa 
lea pahad, crowned with the ruins of two temples of the Digambara Jaina sect 
which stand in an enclosure of coarse rubble masonry. One of these consists 
of a cella tvith an entrance porch facing the east. The shrine which has a 
hemispherical dome contains an image of Sanlinatha, U'O' high but broken in 
twain across the neck. 

“The other temple which faces the one just described is an oblong shrine 
with three entrance doors and a pillared verandah in front. It measures 20' x 
17' 3" externally and has a flat roof. There arc in all 2G images of Tirthamlcaras 
(some standing, others seated) leaning against the three walls of the shi-ine. The 
central image is one of Adinatha ; the others cannot be identified in the absence 
of their hncldianns or distinctive emblems. The only inscription noticed in the 
temple is a portion of a pilgrim’s record dated in V. S. 1307. The temple 
cannot be later than this date. 

“ Forty-eight inscriptions were noticed or copied during the year under Epigraphj 
report. Of these 28 are in Sanskrit or Hindi, 19 in Arabic or Persian and 1 
in French. Classified according to ruling dynasties two of these refer to early 
Hindu kings, two to the Pathan kings of Delhi, seven to the Sultans of Jlalwa, 
six to the Mughal Emperors of Delhi, one to the Tonwar Kajput dymsty of 
Gwahor and Xai war, fine to the later Kachhawahas of Xarwar, two to the 
Bundela chiefs of Cliandcri. one to the Soindias of Gwalior wliilc ihe r&,t men- 
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tion no Idng. They were discovered at Budhi Chanderi, Chanderi, Khanpur, 
Lakhari. Eakhetra and Singhpur (District Esagarh), Naiwar Port and town 

(District Naiwar) and in Ujjain city. Out of these two, heing,- loose slabs and 
not in situ, have been removed to the museiun wliile anotlier which came from 
the Mochiwada gate at Ujjain dismantled by the. City Improvement Trust is 
preserved in the Madhav College, Ujjaim ■ 

“Among the Sanskrit inscriptions one is important. It is incised on a 
rock tablet on the right bank of the river Orr witliin the limits of the village 

Eakhetra, not .far from, the old, site of Chanderi.- It is dated in Y. S. 909 

and again in V. S. 1000. It has not' been satisfactorily interpreted so far 
but apparently it records the construction,,, at, a cost of 95 or 90 crores of 
(coins ?), of some sort of . Avater Avorks connected AVith the Orr river by 

Yinayakapaladeva. who Avas probably the same as is mentioned in the 
Chandela inscription at Khajuraho dated in Y. S. lOllh This place Avould thus 
appear to have been included in the Chandela kingdom of the time. A king 
of Gopagiri (GAA'ahor), Avhose name is not given, is, liowever, also mentioned, 
in connection AAitli the - Avorks in question. 

“An inscription dated in Y. S. 1124- found at Lakhari mentions a Maharaja- 
dhiraja Abhayadeva and his son prince Chandraditya but neither of them is 
knoAvn so far from .other sources. Tavo fragments of stone found at Ujjain 
appear to belong to a very large Sansk-it inscription of about the 10th or the 
11th century, Avhich must have contained over two hundred verses AAeritten in 
the liigh-flown .Kavya style., Unfortunately, however, the fragments discovered 
are too small to give any., idea of the purport of the inscription. 

“A Musalman inscription, AA'hich, is dated in A. H. 711 (1311 A.D.) is 
of importance as it furnishes tire earliest date so far IcnoAvn for the ncAV site 
of Clianderi. Allau-d-din conquered the old toAvn or Chanderi in A. D. 1304- and 
the town appears to have been shifted to its present site almost immediately 
aftcTAvards as the inscription imder reference records the construction of a 
mosque on the ucav site only 7 years after this date. 

“1407 coins Avere e.xamined in the year under repoj;!. Of these 5 Avere 
of gold, 101 of silver and 1301 of copper. All these coins Anth the exception 
of 95 .silver and 229 copper coins Avhicli Averc received from the State Jluseum 
as duplicates came from Treasure TroAm finds. The gold coins Avere found at 
iSchora (District Esagarh) and the rest at Dungarporc (District Narwar) and 
dhajapur (District Shaiapur). All the 5 gold pieces, 53 silver and 03 copper 
coins or 121 in all have been acquired for. ,the Archeological iduseimi. 

“ Of these the 5 gold pieces, belong to Chandragu])ta II of the Gupta 
dynasty (A. D. 375-413) and are of the t}pe represented in tlie Indian Musam 
Catalogue, plate XY, 12. Of the silver coins 2 arc of Shahjalian I (A. H. 
lOGl) of the Delhi mint, and 10 belong to later Mughals up to Shah Alam 
11. They range in date from A. H. 1207 to 1281 and Avere issued from the 
Benares .and Bliuj mints. The rest of the silver and some of the copper coins 
were duj)licate.s from the State Museum. Most of these belong to the Scindia 


' BpigrapTtia Iniica, Vol I, pp. 12-t It. 
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Eulers of G^valior, European powers including Ei^land. France, Italy, Portugal. Gwalior 
Austria and America (U.S.A.). TFe copper coins belong to the later Euglials 
>or rather to the Indian States which were subordinate to them and represent 
Orchha, Bhopal, Kota, Bundi. Jaipiu and Dhar. 

“Two stone inscriptions, one Sanskrit and the other Persian, eight stone drcJiaoioi/icai 
sculptures, nineteen old paintings of the Mughal and Eajput .schools, five gold. 
fifty-three silver and sixty-three copper coins and about eighty minor anti- 
quities mostly brick mouldings unearthed in the excavations at Pawava (old 
Padmavati) were added to the Museimi in the 5 'ear under report. 

“One sculpture in black slate stone representing Hara-Gauri seated on 
their respective vahanas was purchased from outside the State. The remaining 
seven were acquired in different parts of the State. All of them belong to the 
mediceval period, the most conspicuous among them being the huge sculptures 
<of Siva slaying Gajasiua, and his Sakti (Parvati) brought from Gyaraspur. 

The specimen of the Matsya or fish incarnation acquired in the year of report 
completes the series of the ten incarnations of Vishnu in the Museum." 

“ No works of special repairs were undertaken in the Bhopal State duriug Bhopal 
the year but the Buddhist remains at Sauchi under the charge of Mr. Gliosal,Mr. B. Ghosal 
the State Superintendent of Archieology, were maintained in a satisfaotorv 
manner. A number of small antiquities were added to the Museum.’’ 


SECTION X. 

DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES. 

Ancient Monuments Preseevation Act and Listing of MoNnir.NTS. 

Khan Sahib Mauhfi Zafar Hasan reports that in the United Piorfinccs six 
Muhammadan monuments and the Roman Catholic Church at Sardliaua in the Province 
Meerut District, erected by the famous Begum Somru. were declared as protected 
during the year. He also states that seveuteen monuments in the Province Dcllli 
of Delhi Were brought under the opeiation of the Ancient Monumeiitb Preser- 
vation Act. 

In regard to the Punjab. JH. Hargi-eaves wiites “twelve Muhanunadan Punjab 
monuments have been declared protected under the Ancient Monuments Preser- 
vation Act, seven in the Lahore District, two in the Sheikhupiua District 
mid one in each of the Jullundur. Attock and Hissar Districts. Two monu- 
ments, the Suraj Kund in the Gurgaon District and Man Singh’s Haveli in the 
Fort at Rohtas, Jhehim District, which were formerly in charge of tlie Superin- 
tendent, Frontier Circle, have been transferred to the list of Hindu and Buddhist 
Monuments. 

“The Deputy Commissioner of Hazara haring reported the existence of a NorthAVest 
rock inscnption in the Agror Valley, Hazara District, the momunent was Frontier ^ 
inspected in November 1924 and found to be a large, firmly Iniried boulder 
lying in a small glen a mile to the south-west of Shabdaur village, wl.ich latter 
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is some four miles east of Oglii. Tiis boulder is inscribed on the top and 
northern face. Photographs and estampages rvere taken and the latter submitted 
to the Government Bpigraphist who reported that both inscriptions were of 
Kushan date and though fragmentary yet valuable. The Government of the 
North-West Frontier Pronnce have therefore been requested to bring this monu- 
ment under the operation of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 

“A list of the protected monuments in the Frontier Province has been pre- 
pared and printed and the charge of all those appearing in the list has been 
accepted by the Central Government. 

“The Graeco-Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara have always been greatly 
sought after by amateurs on the Frontier but since the formation of the 
Frontier Circle irregular excavations and traffic in these sculptures had almost 
ceased. As a result of the recent revival in Eruope of interest in Indian art 
a firm of dealers in London has been advertising in Indian newspapers 
ofiering to purchase authentic specimens of Gandhara art. Thisj has not failed 
to excite the cupiditj’- of dealers and others and the traffic in Gandhara 
sculptures has again revived. In an endeavour to check this a notification 
under Section 17(1) of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act has been 
issued prohibiting the bringing or taking into or out of the North-West Frontier 
Province any of these sculptures without the permission of the Superintendent, 
Frontier Circle.” 

In the Bombay Presidency eleven additional monuments were added to the 
list of protected monuments, viz., the eight gates in the city wall at 
Ahmedabad, the Virabhadra temple at Hanagal in Dharwar District and two 
other monuments in the Bijapur District. 

Mr. Dikshit reports that “in March 1921, certain wilful damage to the 
Portuguese remains in the fort at Bassein, was done by labourers employed 
by a firm of contractors for collecting stones for building purposes. The case 
was reported to the Collector and the Executive Engineer, Thana District, 
the latter officer taking up the case directed the contractors to make good the 
damage to the satisfaction of the Archaeological Department. The contract- 
ors failed to comply With the demand and the Executive Engineer realised a 
sum of Bs. 1,000 from them. It is hoped that this case may have a deterrent 
effect on other people and assist in preventing the use of ancient monuments 
as quarries for building material.” 

With the discovery of an ‘ Indo-Sumerian •' culture e.xtending over Sind 
and the south-west of the Punjab, it has been found necessary to take stock 
of the ancient mounds and sites in Sind. The Collectors of the Districts of 
Ivaraclii, Hyderabad, Nawabshah, Larkana and Sulckur and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Lpper Smd Frontier have been furnished with samples of antiquities 
from Mohenjo-daro in order to give them a rough idea of the land of objects 
that may be expected to be found on the surfaces of ancient mounds, of the 
‘ Indo-Sumerian ’ period and they have been requested to supply any informa- 
tion concerning such moimds and sites that may- be brought to their notice. 
Thus much interesting material las been already collected, but it will be neces- 
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sary for an officer of tie Aiciffiological Department to visit at least tie more Bombay Presi- 
important sites, before final action is taken. dency and Sind 

In tie Biiar and Orissa Province Mr. Page writes “ four more monuments Bihar and 
were notified as protected under tie Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. Ofissa 
These Were three Buddhist images at Blaweli Lalbagi near Jaipur in tie 
Cuttack District, which were notified under Section 3 (2), tie famous “ Kalinga 
Edict” of Asoka, with its rock-cut elephant, at Dhauli in the Ivhurda Sub- 
Division of the Puri District, the ancient Vedic burial mounds and the ruined 
fort of Nandangarh at Shikarpur, in the Champaran District and the mound 
Icnown as Kanhaiyaji Mandir, together with an adjacent mound, in the village 
Banderjhulla in the Kishengimj Sub-Diffision of the Pmnea District. 

“In the Central Provinces and Berar eleven notifications were issued by Central 
the Local Government under the Act. In three of these the previous notifica- Pfovinccs 
tions of protection were withdrawn, the monuments affected being the Temple 
of Nilkanthi at Chhindwara, the old temple of Parasnath at Bhandak in the 
Chanda District, and the Old Fort, with its Dahibanda Gate and Fathiburj 
at Alcola. 

‘‘ Eevised notifications concerning these last two momunents w'ere, however, 
issued, the revision being dictated in the former case by the fact that the 
old temple had been dismantled by the owner (who, since he used it for re- 
ligious purposes and had entered into no agreement with Government under 
Section 5 of the Act, was thus free to do as he willed uith the monument), 

.and a new shrine had been erected on its site. The rensed notification was 
issued under Section IS, and merely affects the fine image of Parasnath that 
had been re-installed in the new shiine. The reused notification respecting the 
Akola Fort was necessitated through the Municipality’s demolisliing one of the 
items of the original notification, the Fathiburj bastion. It re-afiirms the pro- 
tection of the Dahibanda gate, the HaWa ffihana bastion, a khirJd gate below it, 
and another well-preserved bastion in its vicinity. 

“ Notifications issued imder Section 3 (3) confirmed as protected the city 
walls and the citadel of the old Mughal Fort of Khimlassa in the Saugor Dis- 
trict, the cit}^ wall of Nawab Ismail Khan, together with its IJaripura, Jiwan- 
pura and Dula Gates, and the Hauz Katora pariliou, at Ellichpur in the 
Amraoti District and in the Alcola District the Ambar Mahall, now used as 
a Dak Bungalow, in the Narnalla Fort. 

“ In a notification dated 23rd November 1924 guardianship was assumed 
by the Commissioner, under Section 4 (0) of the Act, of the Ganpati Temple 
at Chanda, the Maroti Temple at Maroda, the Mahadeo Temple at Mahadwari, 
and an old temple at Palebaras, all in the Chanda District ; and the protection 
of the following temples in the same district rvas confirmed in a further notifica- 
tion under Section 3 (3) issued on the same date. The cave-lilce Temple at 
Maroda ; an old temple at Dhanora ; the Ekffira Temple at Ekoripura, Chanda ; 
the Someswara Temple and the Sankh-shaped well in Dadmahalpura, Chanda ; 
the Maroti’ Temple ui Bhiwapurpeth, Chanda ; the Bam Tirtha roclc-tcmple at 
Ballarpur; the Mahadeo Temples at Naleswar, and at IVarha, the two temples 
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to that deity at GLosri, one of wliicli contains an image of KesBvaswamii 
the Mahadeo Temples at Bhejgaon at Eajgarh, and at Chandapur the Keshava- 
nath Temple at Chm'al ; the old tank with the remains of an ancient palace 
at Junona ; the group of cromlechs at Chamursi ; the Bhatenath Temple, the 
Bhawani Cave, the knoll with the ruins of a carved temple, and the ruined' 
temple and images on the side of the masonry tank, all at Bhandak ; the 
Mahadeo Temples at Kadholi, at AYaghnakh, at Amdihaiha, and at Diwalwada ; 
the remains of several temples on the low hill at Gaorara ; and the Bam dig 
temple and pool in the Nimdehla Forest.” 

Three new monuments w'ere added to the list of protected monuments in 
Bengal during the year and four ' Were removed from it. Mr. Banerji reports 
that “the former were the stone temple at Garni in the Burdwan district and 
two ancient mounds, containing ruins of the later Gupta period at Biharail' 
and Dhanora in the Eajshahi district. Two modern buildings removed were 
the Hussaini Dalan and the tomb of Colombo Saheb in Dacca citj". The 
owmers of the mosque at Gurai in the Mymensing district having refused to' 
allorv the Government to repair this monument, it was removed from the list, 
and the ruined temple at Devagram in the Nadia district was also removed 
as it has been practically rebuilt in recent times and is now to all intents 
and purposes no longer an ancient monument. 

“In Assam” Mr. Banerji continues "“the temple of Hayagi'iva Madhava at 
Hajo in the Kainrup district was removed from the list of , protected monu- 
ments ow'ing to the refusal of the owners to enter into an agreement with the' 
Government. A stone boundar)'- pdlar of the Ahom Idngs of Assam discovered 
near Sadiya on the north-eastern Frontier and described by Mr. K. N. Dikshit 
on page 157 ante was added to the list together with three guns, one of which- 
bears an inscription concerning its manufacture in the reign of the Emperor Sher 
Shah. The remaining guns belonged to the river flotilla of the Mughal Empire- 
and are of the swivel type.” 

“ In the Eepor-t for last year,” w'rites Mon. Duroiselle, “ reference was 
made to steps that were being taken for the declaration of certain inscription' 
sheds as protected under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. These sheds 
have now been finally declared as -protected and to the list have now been 
added during the year 

(1) Andaw pagoda at Mrohaung, (2) Dukkanthein temple at Mrohaung 
and (3) Eatanabon pagoda at 3Irohaung, all in the Ak}'ab District. 
Steps arc also being taken to add the following monuments at- 
Pagan in the Myingj'an District - 

(1) Shitthaung pagoda, (2) Thetkyamum temple, (3) Kondawg}i 
temple, (4) Pebing)’aung pagoda, (5) Shinbinthalyaung, the 
recumbent image of the Buddha within the precincts of the 
Shwe.sandaw pagoda, (C) Patothamya temple, (7) The Than- 
■ dawgv’n image, (8) Kubyauk-gyi temple, (9) Abcyadaiia temple, 
(10) Payathonzu temple, (11) Thambula temple and (12) Nnnda- 
manya temple. 
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“Owing to tMr being inbabited and as a result always in danger of being Burma 
burnt dow'n, the following wooden monasteries at Mandalay, which were on 
the list of protected monuments have been removed from that list, and the 
annual Government subsidy of Es. 1,000 for their upkeep and maintenance 
has been withdrawn; — 

(1) Shwensandaw Kyaung, (2) Thudama Kyaung, (3) Salin Kyaung, (4) 
Myadaimg Kyaung or Qaeen''s Monastery, (5) Sangyaung Monasteiy and 
(6) TaildaW Kyaung. 

For the same reason the Sangyaimg Monasteries at Amarapura have also been 
removed from the list. The Sandamani pagoda at Mandalay, which contains 
the tombs of King Mindon’s brother and two other princes all of whom lost 
their lives in the Myingun rebellion of 186G, and which is looked after by the 
hermit U Kanti has been removed from the list of monuments in Burma 
that are maintained by the Central Government.” 


Publications. 

The following publications Were issued by the Department during the year 
1924-25. 

1. Urdu Translation Guide to Taxila, by Mohammad Hamid Kmaishi, 

B.A. 

2. Memoir No. 16.— The Temple of Siva at Bhuniara by Jlr. R. D. 

Banerji, M.A. 

3. Memoir No. 17. — The Pallava Architectiue, Part I (Early Period) 

by Ml'. A. H. Longhurst. 

4. Memoir No. 18. — Hindu Asti'onomy by Mr. G. R. Kaye. 

5. Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for 1921-22 by 

Dr. D. B. Spooner, B.A., Ph.D. 

G. Index to the Annual Report of the Director General of Archceology 
in India, Part II, 1902-3 to 1915-16 by Mr. 6. E. Ifaye. 

7. Archaeological Survey of India, New- Imperial Series, Vol. XLIV. 

South Indian Inscriptions (Texts), Vol. IV by Rao Bahadur H. 
Ki'ishna Sastri, B.A. 

8. The Siddhantas and the Indian Calendar by Mr. Robert Sewell, 

M.R.A.S. 

9. Guide to the Buddhist Ruins of Sarnath , 3rd edition by Rai Bahadur 

Daya Ram Sahni, M.A. 

10. Annual Progress Report of the Assistant Archaiological Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, for the year ending 31st March 1924. 

11. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XV, Part 8. 

12. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII, Part 7. 

13. Annual Progress Report of tho Superintendent, Arduvological Survey. 

Burma, for the year 1923-24. 

14. Epigraphia Indo-Moslcmica for the year 1921-22. 
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In addition to the above there are several Memoirs and Monographs in the 
Press and efforts are being made to bring them out as soon as practicable. 
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In the photographic section of the Director General of Archreology’s office 
a total of 548 negatives were taken. These consisted to a great extent of 
views of excavation sites and antiquities unearthed therefrom. 71 photographs 
Were taken of antiquities from Mohenjo-daro, 36 of antiquities from Harappa 
and of the sites there and 145 of sites and antiquities including a hoard of 
jewelley and punch marked coins found at Taxila. Besides these over a 
hundred photographs w'ere taken of the specimens of calligraphy in the Delhi 
Port Museum concerning which Khan Sahib Maulvi Zafar Hasan is Writing 
a monograph. About fifty photographs of representative monuments and 
sculptures at Sauchi and a hundred views of the monuments at Dhar and 
Mandu were also prepared. Over a thousand photographic prints received 
from the Archaeological Superintendents have been mounted in the albums 
kept for reference in the Central Archseological Library. 

The Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, reports that 
his photographer exposed 154 negatives during the year and that the photographs 
consisted chiefly of the ancient monuments at Kalpi, Irich and Lalitpur in the 
United Provinces, and at Delhi. Photographs were also taken in connection with 
conservation works at Delhi and Agra and 29 were of plans of certain monu- 
ments at Delhi prepared by his draftsmen. 

105 negatives were exposed by the photographer of the Superintendent, 
Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, and consisted mainly of views of the excava- 
tions at Harappa which Were under his supervision. A few photographs were 
also taken at Kasia and Sarnath and of the unexplored Buddhist mounds at 
Piprahwa in the Goralchpur District, United Provinces. This office supplied 113 
photo-prints to the public on payment and 192 gratis to officers of the De- 
partment. 

In the Frontier Circle eighty-three negatives were prepared. Thirty-three 
of these Were taken to record the condition of the Lahore Fort before 
conservation and tu'ent}’-five in connection with excavations at the Sampur 
Mound, Mastung, Baluchistan. The photographer also prepared for the office 
records six hundred prints from the negatives transferred to this circle from 
the Agra Office in 1923-24. Foriy-six photographic prints to the value of 
Es. 18-7-0 were sold to private persons. 

Of the 397 photo-negatives added to the photographic collection of the 
Western Circle, during the year, 223 were of the excavation works and anti- 
quities found at Mohenjo-daro and the remaining 174 concerned other monuments 
and antiquities in the Bombay Presidency. 588 photo-prints w'ere supplied to 
the various officers of the Survey during the year and a set of 205 prints 
representing the work of the previous year w'as submitted to the Government 
of Bombay by whose instructions it was made over to the Prince of Wales 
Museum in Bombay for exhibition. The niunber of prints sold to the public 
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during the year was 109, the sale-proceeds of which amounting to Es. 60 being Western 
credited to Government. • ■ Circle 

In the Bihar and Orissa Province 154 photographs were taken durmg the Central Circle 
year, and 55 in the Central Provinces and Berar. Of the former the principal 
were those of the excavated remains at Eialanda, in Bihar, and the minor 
antiquities recovered on that site; and a few more records were made of 
the Black Pagoda at Konarak, in Orissa. In the Central Provinces and Berar 
photographs were taken of the somewhat inaccessible hill fort of Deogarh 
in the Chhindwara District ; and of those monuments at Asirgarh and Burhanpur, 
in the Nimar District that were under repair. In addition, 971 photo-prints 
were made, of which 155 were supplied to the public ; and 12G estampages 
Were prepared of inscriptions, mostly at Nalanda. 

One hundred and eight negatives were added to the Eastern Circle collec- Eastern Circle 
tion. Of these, sixty-nine were taken in Bengal and thirty-nine m Assam. 

The photographs taken during the year include a set of the specimens collected 
at difierent times by the Curator of Dacca Museum and now deposited in that 
Museum and of the later Mughal buildings in the Dacca city. A set of new 
photographs Was taken of the oldest mosque in Bengal, Lc., that of Zafar Khan 
Ghazi at Tribeni in the Hoogly District. In Assam the photographer was 
mainly occupied in taking photographs of the pre-Ahom sculptures at Tezpur 
and Ganhati. The revision of the list of photographic negatives belonging 
to this Circle w'as commenced but little progress was made owing to the sanction 
of privilege leave for three months to Mr. K. N. Dikshit and to his subsequent 
transfer to the Western Circle. 

In the Southern Circle only 21 new negatives were required as most of Southern 
the monuments inspected during the year had already been photographed during Circle 
previous tours. Altogether, 445 prints were prepared and of these 379 prints 
Were supplied to the public at a cost of Es. 290 which amount has been remit- 
ted into the Local Treasurj'. The photo-albums are in good order and being 
kept strictly up-to-date. 

To the list of photographs prepared by the Superintendent, Archmological Burma Circle 
Survey, Burma Circle, there have been added 150 new photographs. They 
comprise amongst others mews of the mounds excavated at HmaWza during tlie 
year and the ‘ finds ’ made there. A large number of copies Were taken of 
photographs of the members of the late Burmese Eoyal family, which were 
found in the possession of some of their descendants, and which Maung Maung 
•Tin, a pensioner of the Burma Provincial Service, Icindly procured on loan 
for this Department, Many of these photographs were taken on the Palace 
platform during King Mindon's time (1853-78), a special feature of them 
being that they show the particular mode of dress worn by Burmese royalty 
in those days, in private as Well as on state oceasions. It is proposed to have 
enlargements made of the most important of these photographs and to hang 
them on the walls of the JIuseum on the Palace platform. ■- 

In the iVrchiuological Section of the Indian Museum 01 photographic nc- Indian 
gatives were prepare and include seven of antiquities in the Maprbhanj State. Museum 
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Assistant 79 piiotograpMc negatives were exposed by the pliotographer attached to 

Superintendent fjje office of the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, Madras. 

for Epigraphy, 

Southern 

Circle 

Drawings. 


Director 

General of 

Archreology. 

Northern 

Circle 

Agra 


Lahore 


Frontier 

Circle 


Western 

Circle 


Central Circle 


The draftsman of the Director General’s Office prepared eleven large draw- 
ings of the diggings and excavations at Taxdla. 

The Superintendent at Agi’a reports that the survey of the monuments 
at Delhi was still in progress. The two temporarj' draftsmen with the assist- 
ance of the head draftsman of his office completed during the summer nine 
drawings of buildings for which measurements had been taken diuing the 
pretious cold weather. In addition measurements of ten other buildings Were 
taken and thirteen pencil drawings of plans and sections made. Amongst 
these latter may be mentioned the tombs of Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq, Shah 
Alam, including the mosque attached, Kabira-Din Auliya and Bahlol Lodi ; the 
Satpula sluice and that with the bridge near Shah Alam’s tomb and the bridge 
near Sikhandar Lodi’s tomb. The second draftsman of the Agra Office was kept 
fully employed in the preparation of working drawings required for conserva- 
tion purposes. 

The draftsman in the Lahore Office made seven drawings of the excavations 
undertaken by the Superintendent at Harappa in the Montgomeiy District 
which he has described in the Exploration section of this Report. 

The Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, states that his 
draftsman Was employed throughout the summer and autumn at the Lahore 
Fort in supervising the trial excavations there and preparing drawings of the 
archaeological buildings, courtyards and excavated areas. In order to obtain 
at an early date complete records of the archaeological buildings and their 
modern additions a temporary draftsman was appointed for seven mouths. 
Thirty-eight drawings in all were prepapred thirty-foiu being of Lahore Fort. 
Later the draftsman was engaged at the excavation at Mastung in Baluchistan 
(nidepage 51) in connection with which he made the necessary drawings, two 
in number. • 

Mr. Dikshit writes in respect of the Western Circle “ during the year thirty 
new survey drawings were taken in hand, of which thirteen consisted of 
plans and other details of the buildings excavated at Mohenjo-daro in Sind, 
four plans of buildings exposed in the Shanwar Wada Palace at Poona and 
the remainder detailed plans of the group of temples at Un in the Indore 
State, Central India. These latter were required as illustrations for Mr. E. D. 
Banerji’s Memoir on the Un temples. One unfinished drawing connected with 
the excavations at Mohenjo-daro in previous seasons and two of the buildings 
at Satara started last year w'ere completed. Besides, several woilring plans 
were prepared m connection with conservation works in progress."' 

The drawings made in the Central Circle were of the excavated remains 
at Nalanda in Bihar, ivhere the survey work of the previous years was con- 
tinued, and lurlher sectional records and plans made of the several strata of 
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occupation disclosed in Monastery No. I and of the monastic sites Nos. 4 and Central Circle 
5 to its north. Detail sections to a larger scale were also prepared of the 
walls and other features revealed through the sinldng of pits to the bottoininost 
foundations ; records being made in this way of the levels of the several struc- 
tures disclosed in the sanctuar}^ of Monastery No. 4. Similar large-scale records 
were made of the earlier strata disclosed beneath the chailya in Monaster}* 

No. I, as well as the later entrance gateway at the uppermost level between 
that monastery and site No. 5 adjoining it. 

Survey of this nature is indispensable for the elucidation of the remains, 
which are often so complicated in their incidence that they can only be rendered 
intelligible by careful correlation in plan, elevation and section ; and it is 
unfortunate that the work has been impeded thi-ough the lack of an adequate 
staff. However, the vacancy for a second draftsman, which remained open 
through the difficulty of obtaining a suitable man, has now been filled, and 
it is hoped that greater progress will be possible in future. 

In the Eastern Circle office the draftsman began a detailed plan of the Eastern Circle 
palace of the Ahom rajas at Garhgaon in the Sibsagar district of Assam. 

The plans of the temples of Siddeswar at Bahulara and Shyam Eay at Vishnu- 
pur in the Bankura district along with a plan of the area to be acquired at 
Paharpur for further excavations were completed by him. He also enlarged 
three sketches made by Major Mockler in 1871 of the dambs of Baluchistan 
for the purpose of illustrating Mr. B. D. Banerji’s hlemoir on the first excava- 
tions at Mohenjo-daro. Plans of the ruins at Tribeni and of the Lalbagh fort 
at Dacca w'ere begun during the year but could not be completed. 

In the office for Madras eight new drawings w'ere prepared and a few plans Soiifliern 
and tracings made for office record. The drawings are to serve as illmstrations Circle 
to Part II of hir-. Longhurst's Monograph on Pallava /Vrchitcctiire now under 
preparation. 

Nine drawings were added to the collection of drawings in the office of Unrina Circle 
the Superirrtendent, Archrcological Survey, Burma. They consisted of plans 
and sections of the Dharnnrayazika pagoda at Pagan, and additional plans and 
sections of the Ananda terrrple also at Pagan. A list of these is given in his 
iknnual Keport for 1924-25. 


Peesonnel. 

Mr. J. F. Blakiston continued to officiate as Deputj* Director General 
of Archeology vice Dr. D. B. Spooner, who remained on leave till the 15th 
July 1924, from w'hich date Mr. Blakiston reverted to his substantive appoint- 
ment as Superintendent, Archeological Survey, JIuhammadan and British Monu- 
ments, Northern Circle, and KJian Sahib Maulvi Zafar Hasan, who had been 
officiating for him, returned to the Dhector General's Office as Assistant Superin- 
tendent for Central India and Eajputana. Owing to the sudden illness of Dr. 
Spooner, Mr. Blald-ston was again appointed to officiate as Deputy Director 
General from 12th January 1925, Air. Dhama taking over the office of Superin- 
ieudent, iirchceological Survey, Aluhantmadan and British Jlonuments from him 
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for a month until relieved by Khan Sahib Maulvi Zafar Hasan, who had been 
granted a few weeks’ leave. On account of the untimely death on the 30th 
January 1925 of Dr. Spooner, by which the Archaeological Department has 
suffered an almost irreparable loss, the ofBciating appointments above referred 
to were made permanent and Mr. B. L. Dhama, Excavation Assistant, was 
appointed Assistant Superintendent for Central India and Eaj'putana. 

Sir Aurel Stein, who was on six months’ leave from February 1924, Was after 
the expiry of this leave placed on deputation in England for a period of teu 
months in connection with the preparation of his book on Innermost Asia. 
Khan Bahadur Wasi-un-Din continued to hold charge of the Frontier Circle 
imtil relieved by Mr. H. Hargreaves on return from leave on the 31st October 
1924. There were no changes in the gazetted personnel of the Northern 
(Hindu and Buddhist Monuments), Southern and Burma Circles nor in the Indian 
Museum and Epigraphical Branch ; but Mr. E. D. Banerji on the expiry of 
his leave on medical certificate Was transferred from the Western Circle, Poona, 
to the Eastern Circle, Calcutta, with effect from the 10th June 1924, and Mi. 
K. N. Dilvshit the Superintendent, Eastern Circle, proceeded on three months’ 
leave on the expiry of which he was appointed Superintendent of the Western 
Circle thereby relieving Mr. G. C. Chandra who had been ofBciating as 
Superintendent during the period Messrs. Banerji and Dikshit were on leave, 
Mr. G. C. Chandra then reverted to his substantive appointment as Assistant 
Superintendent in the Western Circle, Mr. M. S. Vats, who had been officiating 
for him, returmng to his appointment of leave reservist. 

The titles of Khan Sahib and Eai Bahadur were conferred respectively 
upon Maulvi Zafar Hasan, Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monu- 
ments, Northern Circle, A^jra, and Mr. Eamaprasad Chanda, Superintendent, 
ArchjEological Section in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


J. F. BLAKISTON. 
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.(o) SuiiMAKY OF Expendituke OX Establishmext, Aixowaxces, eto,, 

TIOX. 


Circles. 


Original 

Allotments. 


'(a) Director-General of Archieology 

(6) Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Jfomiments, inelndlng 
Delhi Jlnsenm and Fort Garden Staff. 

■(c) Suporintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments . . 


(‘'I 

■’ 

Trontier Circle . . 

• • 

■(e) 

1* 

Western Circle , . 


(/) 

II 

Central Circh . 

• • 

U) 

■. 

Eastern Circle . 


■ih) 

II 

Sonthern Cirole . 

• • 

■(0 

II 

Burma Circle . . 

, 


(j) Government Epigraphist for India , . ‘ , 

(l) Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, Sonthern Circle , 

’( 1) Archicological Chemist in India 

(m) Central Asian Antiquities Museum, Delhi . . . . 

(a) Superintendent, Archreological Section, Indian Jfuseura . 

Total 


Es. 

2 , 07,340 

52,480 

45,100 

30,080 

48,440 

44,050 

22,320 

29,090 

40,810 

49,340 

29,410 

10,550 

39,390 

28,510 

0 , 90,110 


exolddixg Coxserva- 

Espenditure. 

Es. A. r. 

1 , 98,891 0 8 
50,529 12 5 
52,440 3 0 
20,940 9 0 
01,091 15 3 
39,343 2 0 
25,879 11 0 
24,300 10 0 
38 , 9.57 5 0 
43,578 14 11 
27,919 1 0 
10,008 4 0 
20,581 11 0 
31,012 4 0 

0 , 59.04 9 7 9 
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(a) Expendituee ox establishmext, etc., excluding coxsep.vation. 
Director-General of Archaologtj in India. 


Heads. 

Allotments. 

Expenditure. 

1. Establishment — 

{a) Pay of Officers — 

Es. 

Rs. A. I'. 

Dircctor-Goncnil, Deputy Bircctor-Ccnerol, Assistant Superintendent 
and Moslem Epigrapliist. 

(6) Pay of cstablislimcnt — 

07,420 

01,057 5 0 

Superintendent, Excavation Assistant, x\ccountant, Clerbs, Steno* 
graphers, Librarians, ^lodeller, Photographer, Photo-printer, 
Draftsman, attendants and servants. Excavation coolies and 
temporary establishment. 

41,220 

41,674 3 0* 

(c) Arohrcological scholarships . 

2, Publications—- 

2,000 

■ 760 0 0 

(o) Annual Report 

7,800 

13,112 10 0* 

tb) Epigraphia Indo-Jroplcmica 

1,800 

240 0 0 

(c) ^Memoirs and other andircological iinblieations 

3,000 

10,310 6 0* 

(d) Sanohi Monogropli 

3. Photography — , 

10,140 

-Yil t 

Photographs and photo-materials 

4, Library — 

3,000 

2,300 15 0 

Purchase of boohs 

3,000 

3,707 r. 2* 

o. Contingencies — 



Potty supplies .and servicc.s, Liveries nud unnn clothing, Kent, rales and 
taxes. Service po'^tape and telegram charges. Conveyance of tents, 
stores .and records, Office expenses and JlicccIInncous. 

14,400 

14,018 11 0» 

(>i Piircbat-c of antiquities 

n.ooo 

9,270 12 0 

7. Allon'anccs— - 



{a) Travelling allowance to officers 

11,000 

9,488 13 0 

(6) Travelling .allowance to est.abliriimcnt 

12,800 

8,921 10 0 

(c) AVIntor allouanco 

3,290 

2,103 10 0 

(f?) Comi>cn«.atinn for denmcff of provi«>ion*« . . ♦ , . 

310 

•• 

8. Keenvation nl Tmila 

11,000 

11,000 0 0 

0, SpK*cinI clmrt!c,e — 



3)r. Konow'rf vi»it lf» Indin ........ 

.Yi7 

997 13 (1 

Total . 

2,07,3t0 

1,93,891 0 S 


• fxpcnditnm net by rp.nppropriation. 

f Ke*nppfopriat^<l lor Anntinl Kcport, JlrruoiTs and otbrr fttcljirolcgirnl jAiblteation*!, i‘xcnvatjon, contingcncfcs nnd 
IrAwUIn? allo^r’Ancr'r 
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Ippenbix k—conld. 

{a) ExPEXDITUEE on ESTABLTSHJIENT, EIO., EXOLUDIXG COXSERVATION— 
Northern Circle — {Muhammadan and British Monuments). 


Heads. 


1. Establishment— 

(ft) Pay of officers— 
Superintendent 
(6) Pay of Estaldishmcnt- 


Conservation Assistants, JIunabi, Clerk*", Accountant, Photographci^, 
Draftsmen and attendant". 

(c) Pay of Supenntendrnt, Historical BuildingJ, Delhi Fort and his etafT . 
2, Sluficums and Dak BiingalowR— 

(fi) Delhi Jiuspum— 

(i) Establishment .... 


(ii) ContinRcncies 

fiii) Compensation for dearness of provisions 
(f») Taj .Museum, Agra .... 

(c) Dak Buncalou' at Sikanclra, Acra • 

3. Photography- 

Photographs and Photo materials . 

4. Library- 

Purchase of books 

5. Contingencies— 

Petty supplic? and semces .... 
Liveries and warm clothing .... 
Rent, rates and taxe** 

S*'r\ico postage and telegram charges . 
Conveyance of tent*;, stoics and record . 

Office cvpcn‘;c'> and ini*iccllancous . 


Allowances— 

(ff) Travelling .allowance to ofiiccrs . 

(6) Travelling allowance to F^lablislnnent . 
(c) Compensation for dearne's of proririons . 


Total 


Allotments. 

Expenditore. 

Rs. 

Ks. ju r. 

12,13! 

11,112 14 0 

13,010 

1.5,017 12 0 

7,500 

7,3S0 0 0 

,'!,G20 

.7,332 12 0 

2,130 

1 2,707 7 C 

■> 

t-CGR 

100 

—100 

.V.7 

!.'0 

1 300 13 C 

+ !()(' 

2,50 

231 1,5 n 

730 

j 039 12 0 

+230 

200 

) 

-0330 

3 1.239 12 0 

30 

35 12 0 

110 

13 0 C 

410 

) 

—100 

5 107 1 8 

son 

) 

—200 

t 00.7 4 0 

318 7 0 

nno 

1,300 

1,300 1 0 

2,sno 


-f.ooo 

5 :i,osn 0 0 

2, .340 

) 

} 

—.5.50 

3 1,00.5 1.5 0 

30 

) 

-30 

S 

52.4C0 

.50.520 12 3 
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Appendix k—contd. 

(a) Expenditure on establishment, etc., excluding conservation — conUl. 
NorIJiem Girdle — [Hindu and Buddhist Monuments). 


AUotmente. Expenditure. 


1. Establishment — 

(a) Pay of officers — 
Superintendent 


(5) Pay of establishment — 

Conservation Assistants, Pandits and Munshis, Clerks, Photographer, 
Draftsmen and .Attendants. 


Es. A. p. 


11,421! 0 0 


12,874 3 0 


2, Jfuseums — 


2,000 ■) 

+850 f 2,804 14 0 


3. Photography — 

Photographs and photo materials . 
+. Library — 


Purchase of books .... 

6. Contingencies— 

Liveries and anna olotliing . . 

Rents, rates and taxes 

Service postage stamps and telegram charges 
Conveyance of tents, stores, etc. . 

Menial establishment charges 
Purchase and repair of office fumituro . 
Petty supplies and services . . . 

Office expenses and miscellaneous . 

■G. Allorvanecs— 

(«) Travelling nllorvancc to officers 
(1) Travelling nlloivaneo to estahUshraent 

(cl Ilou'c rent and other allowances 


(d) Compensation fur dearness of provisions 
7. Excavation — 


Knrukshetra 


Deogirh 

Harappa 


400 h 

+ 102 [ 522 2 0 


277 16 0 


2,100 0 0 
313 3 0 
530 12 0 
330 0 0 
040 2 0 
no 4 0 

400 0 0 


2,400 n oqo i> A 

+ 1,000 ) ” 

3,440 3,438 3 0 


+12,750 


074 0 0 


12,520 7 0 
52,440 S 0 


F.c.Bpproptiatcd to Harappa. 
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(a) Expenditure on establisoiient, etc., excluding conservation— con W. 
Frontier Girde. 


Allotments. I Expenditure. 


1. Establishment — 

(o) Pay of otEcers — 

Superintendent 

(6) Pay of c-stahlishment — 

Clerks, Draftsman, Photographer, Modeller, Peons, etc. 


Rs. a. p. 


8,783 5 0 


7,523 12 0 


2. Photography— 

Photographs and photo materials , 
Petty sapplios 


610 .7 0 


3. Library- 


Purchaso of books 


230 4 0 


4, Contingencies— 

Purchase of stationery 
Liverios and irorm clothing . . , 

Sorrlco postage and telegram charges . 
Couveyanco of tents, stores and records 
Hot and cold weather charges 


Purchase of iumitnro . . , 

Menial charges 

OlEce expenses and misoellancons . 


350 0 0 
2C2 2 0 


657 10 0 


5. Allowances- 


( 0 ) Travelling alloivance to officers 


2.400 h 

+1,100 > 3,353 0 0 


(b) Travelling allowance to ostahlishmcnt 


(e) Compensation for dearness of provisions 


I 2,452 


80 Nil 


0. Excavation — 

Sarapur (Mastung) Kalat State, Baluchistan 


+2,500 2,500 0 0 


Toitt . 


35,230 20,040 9 0 
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[a) Expenditure on establishment, exo., excluding conseevation— 


Western Circle. 


Heads. 

Allotments. 

Expenditure. 

1, EstaHisHmont — 

Its. A. r. 

Its A. r. 

(o) Pay of officora — 



(i) 

10,310 0 0 ' 


(ii) Assistant Superintendent 

0,200 0 0 

^ 12,728 8 0 

Leave solaiy 

-240 0 0 ^ 


(fc) Pay of estalilishment — 



Clerks, Stenographer, Draftsmen, Photographer, peons, etc. . | 

10,730 0 0 
+240 0 0 

^ 11,044 10 0 


450 0 0 

2. Photography — 

1,000 0 0 

•) 

Photographs and photo materials ) 

+400 10 0 

( 1,400 10 0 

3. labraiy— 

300 0 n 

-) 


+305 5 0 

V C05 5 C 

•!. Contingencies — 

130 0 0 

•) 

Llvet^cs atid vrarm clotting ..««•••• p 

—07 13 0 

t 02 2 3 

r 

1,200 0 0 

j 752 13 0 

Service postage and telegram charges j 

—447 3 0 

( 

2,000 0 0 

1 2,217 15 0 

Conveyance of tents, stores and records • • • • * j 

+217 1C 0 

f 

400 0 0 


Office expenses and misccUaneoua j 

+785 1 0 

1 1,182 4 3 

f 

100 0 0 

1 140 0 0 

Purchase of furniture ' ' ' f 

+40 0 0 

Purchase and repair of tents • 

+2,001) 0 0 

2,000 0 0 

Petty supplies and services j 

100 0 0 

—100 0 0 


0. Allowances — 



(a) Travelling allowmco of ofGccrs— 



(i) Superintendent ( 

4,000 0 0 
+1,030 0 0 

1 5,023 11 0 

(ii) Assistant Superintendent ' 

2,400 0 0 

j 

) 

( 6 ) Travelling nllowanco of K.‘5faI)Uslimcnt 

+ 1,000 0 0 

f . 3,083 4 0 


700 0 0 

j coo 0 0 

(c) Hou-e rent alloivaneo 

; —m 0 0 


r 300 0 0 

1 

(d) Corapcn-'nlion forde.vmc.si of provi'ions « • • • 

—300 0 0 

s •• 


( 2.000 0 0 

) 

C, Kirar.’itj''>T5 • • • 

1 +17,257 11 0 

t 10,257 11 0 

TOTil, 

71,007 11 0 

01,001 15 ,3 
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(a) ExPEXDITDEE ox XSTABLISHMEXT, etc., EXCLOTING COXSnRV.ATION— 


Central Circle. 


Heads. 

Allotments. 

EipcndHnit. 

*1, IJstablishmont— 

(a) pay of officors — 

(i) Superintendent 

(ii) ABsifltant Superintendent ....... J 

Leave salarj* .......... 

Rs. 

19,450 

R?. A. P. 

r 12,100 0 0 

t 3.053 4 0 

241 3 0(0) 

(6) pay of establishment— 

Excavation Afisistant, Accountant, OlerkH, Pliotographer, Drafteraon, ( 

10,870 

1 0,290 3 0 

Peons, etc, | 

-1,000 (6) 

2. Photography — 

Porcliasc of photo materials 

750 

703 0 0 

. 3. Ijbraiy— 

Pnrclinso ot boob 

400 

335 C 0 

4. Contingencies — 

Telephone cllatgo^ , 

150 

223 0 0 

Lirories and warm clothing 

100 

165 0 0 

licnts, rates and taxes 

000 

5SQ 12 0 

Sorrieo postage and tolegnini charges . .... 

450 

454 0 0 

Convoyanco of tents, stores and records 

1,200 

1,234 S 0 

Ofiico oxpcme« and miscellaneous ........ 

COO 

428 3 0 

Jfcnial charges . , , . 

90 

152 0 0 

Purchase of furniture 

400 

33 8 0 

Petty supplies and services 

100 

24 16 0 

5, Allowances— 

(a) Travelling allowance to oflicore 

3,0f0 

2.891 8 0 

(&) Travelling allnwancc to oatablislimcnt 

2,800 

2,49S 14 0 

(c) House rent and other alloa-anccs ....... 

1,000 

y>l (ei 

(d) Compensation for dearness of orovisioiis ...... 

.‘■<0 

21 11 0 

fi, Excavation- 

Excavation at Xalanda, Kumnhar and Bulandibaph . , , j 

2,000 

1 2,192 1 r. 

-!-200 (i) 

Total 

43 ".W 

39,343 2 0 


(<5) LcrtTe on averapo pajfor 17 dars from 4th 3farch lOi-l. 

{h) Re-appropriated for con5cmtion and maintenance at Xahoria, 

(c) Ilc<ippropn*ated for coii«cr7ntionand caintenanco at Xalanrh, 

(d) Re-appropnatod from thohead Upleep of Xlusrum and hun^lo-irat Xalanda. 
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Appendix A — contd. 

{a) ExpENDirtTRi: ox ]:st.vbiiIShment, exc., excluding coNSEnvAxioN— coiUf?. 

Eastern Circle. 


Heads. 



Allotments. 

Eiponditnre. 




Es. 

Es. A. 

V. 







(o) Pay of officers — 






Sajicrintcndcnt .... . . 


- 

9, ISO 

10,406 0 

0 

(6) Par of cEtablislimenl — 






Clorfs, Draftaman, Photo^raplier, Dnftri and Peons 


• 

6,180 

6,119 11 

O' 

2. Photography — 

Photographs and photo materials 


■ 1 

600 

+300 

j 717 0 

0 

.I, Library — 






Piireba-e of boob-, etc, , 


• 

■100 

050 7 

0- 

■1. Contingoiicies — 






Tolophonc charges 



250 

187 8 

0 

Liveries and w'arm clothing 


• 

00 

00 0 

0 

Scn'ico and to/cSTSm charges . • , . 


• • 

.350 

300 0 

0 

Conveyance of lent', etorc.i and record.' 



760 

d-300 

1 1,028 0 

0- 

Office cxpoBSi^ and miacclIaneouB . .... 


. 

090 

—200 

1 349 2 

1) 

Parcha'o of fumitnne 


• 1 

000 

—100 

1 .)14 B 

0 ■ 

Brtits, rntes, etc. , 


> 

400 

205 7 

i 

(1 

Petty viipplic' and rorvicc-, 


• 

160 

78 0 

i\ 

r*. cUIovranci.'r' — , 

(o) TTATttUmrrftllo^ntot'^orfi , 


• i 

1,000 

“pl»CTC 

1 3,270 0 

0 

Tfa%cIIinc to ('’,tal)l:shtnpnt 


• i 

m 

4-924 

1 ISC-I 0 

0 

rmt .'iUnvran''/' to Snjvrml'ndrnt r . , 



I+OO 

1,503 0 

0 


Torat. 

24,9 STt 

25,870 11 

0 
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ArraxDix A.—conid. 

(a) ExpENDITOEE ox ESTABLISHJIEST, etc., EXCLUDISG COXSEP.VATIOX— 

Southern Oirdc. 


' ' Heads. 

Allotments. 

l^xpcnditurc. 


Rfi. 

He. A. r. 

•1. Establislimcnt — 



( 0 ) Pay of ofEcern — 



Superintendent .... . . . . 

I5,C00 

16,000 0 0 

(6) Pay of the cstablishmcntr- 



Clerks, Draftsmen, peons .... 

4,S30 

3,701 6 0 

2. Photography— 



PuTcha'.c of photo-materials . .... 

1 

1,250 

3S2 7 0 

3. Library— 



Piiroliasc of books 

250 

121 0 0 

•i. Contingencies — 



Lirerica and ivarm clothing . . ...... 

250 

219 7 0 

Kents, rates and.taxes . 

960 

900 0 0 

Service postage and tclcgramfl 

200 

130 0 0 

Conveyance of tents, stores, etc. 

■too 

130 M 0 

O01co cxpoasca and miscellaneous 

1,500 

753 0 0 

Cleaning cbaigcs 

100 

90 (1 0 

Pnrehnso of furnituro 

1 

250 

31 0 0 

5, Pnroha^e of anU^piitic-* , . • 

loo 

AVI 

■C, Allowances*— 



( 0 ) Travdling oIIowmicc to oESccra 

2,600 

1.510 0 0 

(6) TraTclling allorronce to establishment 

l,!O0 

714 0 0 

Total . 

29,000 



2c2 
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Appendix k—contd. 

(a) Expexditdre ox establishment, etc., excluding COXKEKVATION — eojilrf. 

Bunna Circle. 


Hetds, 

Allotments. 

Eipcnditnie. 


Bs. 

Rs. A. r. 

1. EBtftbUahmcnt— 



(a) Pay of officers — 




18,200 

15,700 0 0- 

Ijcavc f alary 

3,000 

i 

(6) Pay of establishment — 



Archeological scholarship 

1,0.30 

875 0 0- 

Archrcological Assistant, Architcctaral Surveyor, Clerks, Pandit, 

11,740 

11,039 3 0- 

Draftsman, Artist, Photographer and Peons. 



I/cavo salary 

.300 

82 11 0- 

2. Pablications 

1,000 

3,000 0 0 

3. Photography— 



Purchase f*f pbotograplisi tind photogTiphic mat<‘rials , • . 

800 

UtO J3 0- 

4, Contingencies— 



Contract contingencies 

2,880 

2,712 15 O’ 

Rents, mtea and taxes 

900 

900 0 (>• 

Petty supplies and services 

200 

185 0 0- 

S. Allowances— 



(c) Travellinp alltr^ranco to olBccr 

2,400 

1,003 12 0- 

(6) Tmvrllinc allorTtmc** to rstAbUshincnt 

1,800 

1,872 15 O’ 

(c) Contlncmt allononrc to Honorarv ArrhreolcgifJil oRi<rr for Amhon nnd 

2.S2fi 

2,210 0 0 

other allowanee. 

1 


(i) noaorarium 

1.800 

.Y.7 

Total 

40,810 

.38,957 5 (i 
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ArPEXDix A—ccmtd. 

(o) ExrEXI>lTUI!E ox EsTAELISHMEX'T, etc., EXCLUDIXO OOXSKRVATIOX— CO/IK?! 
Government Epigraphist. 


Hcodi. 

Allotments. 

Etpendilure. 


Us. 

Rs. A, P 

1. EatabVphment— 



(a) Pay of offii'crs— • 



(i) Government Epigrorhist ...... T 

(ii) Superintendent for Epigraphy 

27,430 

20,927 0 3 

(Hi) As'^i’ttanl Superintendent for Epigraphy . . . . J 

L(“a\o salary 

2,8J0 

1,331 15 0 

(fc) Pay «.! cstablislimcnt— 



Clerks . . * . 

4,830 

3,580 6 ID 

Attcndera and servants 

1,250 

1,1S3 0 1 

lA;nve salary 

230 

92 2 1 

Temporary cslabli«lmcnt 

240 

a* 

2. Publications— 



fa) Honorarium to contributors 

4,500 

-i,ooot 

( 1,079 14 4 

(6) Uoprodijctinn of plates ) 

( 2,084 8 ft 

3. library— 

( 

.350 

) 

Purchase ot books, etc A 

+ 845 

> 876 14 1 

V, 

4. Contingencies— 



Service po£t.ngc and telegram cbargei 

300 

298 4 6 

( 

1,200 

) 

Conveyance of tont«, stores and records . . . . , < 

-1,000 

j 100 8 6 

( 

COO 

) 

Office ex^'cnses and miaccUanenu** X 

-200 

j U9S 8 9 

( 

500 

> 

Purchase of furnitui-e j 

-S3 

1 401 8 0 

Kents, rates and taxe- 

2,400 

2,100 0 1) 

Menial charge** 

( 

I'iO 

ISO 0 0 

150 

) 

Supplio' and services j 

-100 

) 

5. Allowances— 

1,200 


(rt) Travelling allowance of oflirer? | 

+ 1,000 

■ 2,044 7 0 

(6) Travelling allowance of cstabli.=i|inicn( , , . . . 

m 

—450 

307 1.3 0 

(c) Compensation for dcamc55 of pnivi'-ions •••••• 

so 

•* 

Toiai. . 

48;H0 

43,578 H II 


f Uiili«cil by tijc Dircctor-GcnwaL 
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Appendix A — contd. 

{a) Expendittjee on establishment, etc., exolttding conservation— conirf. 
Assistant Sujierinienient for Epigraphy, Southern Oircle. 


, Heads. 

Allotments. 

Exjyenditure, 


Es. 

Es. A. V. 

1. Establislimeat— 



(al Pay of officers— 



.■Usistant Superintendent 

C,3C0 

0,354 13 0 


900 


Le.ave salary ^ 

-CSO 


(6) Pay of estnbli'shmont — 

■ 


Cfert.R 

12,520 

11,879 0 0 

. ( 

300 

) 

Leave salarj < 

+650 

1 758 10 0 

' ( 

C,2S0 

) 

2, Gontingendc'* • • . < 

—ion 

,t 0,011 .7 0 

\ ( 

too 

•) 

Potty bupiilies and services . ^ 

+100 

1 510 15 0 

t5, Allowances— ^ 




1,200 


(«) Tr.avellin!; alloiranco of A-aaistant Superintendent . , . ] 

—500 

t 199 3 0 

’ r 

1,100 

■) 

1 (A) Travelling allowance of establishment < 

+500 

1 1,809 3 0 

Total 

20,410 

27,919 1 0 


Arcltceological Chemist. 


, . i 

‘ Heads. 

Allotments. 

Hspendituro, 

1. Eslablishracnf— 

Es, 

Es. A. V. 

. (a) Pry of ofllccre — 

1 

AVrohspologicnl Chemist . 

8.990 

' 8,982 4 0 

{&) Pay of catiblifihment — 

CU*H»% I>al)oratoiy Assistant and menial cstaUishiDcnt , , 

2,020 

2,449 11 0 

% lAibrAiry — 

Purchase of LooLp, etc. < 

200 

+82 

{ 282 0 0 

f-j 

3, Coitingenci^s ^ 

rurchasc of, and ficiphl of Chemic.ll'* and Apparatus, etc. . . ^ 

4. AUowanm— 

(o) Travelling alloiTAnce to Archmological Chemist . . . . ^| 

(!>) Trarriliag kllowanoB to ertabli'hmcnt 

2,fi50 
— r)SL» 

) 

i LOGO 0 0 

1,000 

1 3,240 11 0 

900 

H-:i90 

) 

1 1,.3I9 3 0 

2111 

i 


Total . j 

16,950 j 

10,008 4 0 
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Appendk A—contd. 

(«) ExpeN'DITOEE ox ESTABLISUitEST, ETO., EXCtOOIXO CONEEnVATIOX— CJncfc!. 

CoJkction and arrangement of the Central Asian Antiquities at Delhi. 


Heads. 

Allotments. 

Expenditure. 


Rs. 

Re. t. r. ■ 

1. Establishment — 



(a) Pay of officers— 



I, .Sir AurelStoin,K.C.I.E. 

17,4S0 

• 

£. JFr. F. H. Andrews 

5,000 

5,000 0 (c 

(!i) Pay of establishment — 



Temporary establishment and enaftsmen 

1,000 

1,015 2 0 

2. Contingencies 

12,810 

12,000 9 0 

3. Allowanecb— 



P^ssnge of 3Ir. F. H. Andrews from England to India and bad: 

2,500 

2,500 0 0 

Totu, . 

39,300 

20,581 n 0 ' 


• On leave 


' 

Indian Museum. 



1 

Heads. 


Allotoenta. 

Expenditure. 

1 

1. Establiahmcnt — 


Es. 

Ra A. F. 

(a) Pay of officers— 




Suporintendent .... 



7,700 

7,061 8 0 

(&) Pay of eslablishmcnt— 

Assi'itants, Cleihs, Modeller, peons, etc. 

2. purchase and acquisition of antiquities . 

; : ; ; ; j 

12,600 

1,500 

+200 

12,005 5 0 

1 1,748 10 C 

3. Continprncif s 

. . . , j 

3,000 

+2,000 

+300 

—250 

j 5,133 11 0 

A. AlloTTanco'— 

(«) Travelling nllorrancc tor officer 

i 

1,000 

-300 

1 1,191 13 0 

(6) Travelling oUowanco for estabh'shment 

1 

WO 

-F21 

^ OCO 4 0 

(f) lloii'O nllawancp .... 

. 

1,510 

1,005 0 0 

GrantfanctionedforthcconBtrcctionoffcboTrcaies . . ♦ 

1 

J-2,000 

2,000 0 0" 


Total . 

32,510 

31,012 4 0 
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Appendix A — contd. 

(6) Expendudre ox coxsertatiox. 

Summary of cxjtenditiire on conservation works, etc., 192d-2o. 


Provinces. 

Original 

Allotments, 

Exiicnditurc. 

•United Provinces — 







Bs. 

11s 

A. 

P. 

Muhammadan and Britiali Monuments 

• 

• 

■ 


• 


1,20,000 

],32,0:!3 

0 

0 

Jlindu and Btiddhist Monuments . 







25,S87 

19,0a7 

0 

0 

Ucllii . . ... 







92,800 

.83,801 

0 

0 

Punjab— 











Muhammadan and British Monuments 







00,289 

o7.IG2 

0 

0(n) 

Hindu and Buddhist Jlonumonts . 







.'.0,532 

:J2,022 

3 

0 

North* Wast Frontier Province . # 







9,070 


3 

0 

Bombay 







80,000 

84,221 

0 

0 

Bihar and Orissa .... 







17,387 

18,099 

0 

0 

Central Provinecs and Berar 







20,-lSl 

24,799 

0 

0 

Bengp.l ...... 







24,000 

2.7, .121 

0 

0 

Assam . . ... 







9,349 

7,084 

3 

0 

JTndris 







24,920 

21914, 

1.3 

0 

Coorg ...... 







COO 

322 

0 

0 

Burma • « . * • 







01,997 

03,190 

0 

0 

Ajmer 







0,041 

(i.542 

3 

0 

Chlintarpnr State .... 







3,000 

3,otin 

0 

0 

Ucscrvp 







30,2.17 (5) 

.... 







Total 


0,52,200 

5,84,207 12 

0 


R-». 

(fl) Kxnlu(le« Ks, lJ0,o50-4-G gmnt for gardons from Provincial Government. 

(6) Distribution fn>m tlio Rc5=crve-— 

Original Ilcsorvo JM),2*j7 

Supplcmcntniy Deserve by fcurrenders .W.OW 


ToTAi 


Summnry of J^xpcndtlurc of Itf. C0t302, 


(1) Coaservation. 


Amount. 

(2) On other lic.ad-:. 

Amount, 




Rs. 


Its. 

Uniteil Provinr.-s 

, 


11,531 

1. Show.casc', Indian .Mu‘cum . 

2,fK)0 

T'unjal) 



2,184 

2, Annual Rojwrt and other Archp‘ 0 - 

19.075 

Bombay 



8,430 

logical Ibiblication-. 


Bihar tind Ori'sa 



1,003 • 

3. Photography .... 


pjcntral Province** 



1^00 

4. Libraiy 

^uo 

Cen^a! 



2,097 

C. Coalingcncie' .... 

732 

hsfAm 



99S 

G. Pumha^e of antiquitic*5 . 

•ittm 

Madras 



.170 ■ 

7. Travelling allowance 

1,9110 

Ajmer 



1KB 

8. Hxcavatioa ..... 

in.OfV) 


TotAL 

28,712 

Total 

31,407 





OP>AXD TOTAE 

C/1.H9 
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Appendix A—con(d. 

{b) ExPUXDITI'RE ox CoXSERVATlOX. 

Norlhct'ii Circle, Muhammadan and British Monuments. 


District. 

Locality. 

Name of trork and description. 

Anjownt 
of sane* 
tioned 

Allotment 
for the 
year 

Amount spent 
duritt: the 
year 1024-23. 

RniAr.Ks. 




estimate. 

1924-20. 


1 

0 

3 

4 

C 

G 

7 




Ub. 

Es. 

Rs. A. r. 




TitE U«TFD PnOVIXCEE OF AOPA A.UD 
Oedh. 





! 


Special Repair^ (non-TCCurrlttg charge^) 
carried out by iht Pvhlic TIVZ*# 
Dcpfifimenl. 





.Agra . 

Sil^andra 

Constructinf^ a tul><' ^ell at the Kanch 
Mabal. 

37,101 

2,003 

2,004 0 0 

In progress. 

Do. . 

Tajganj . 

Beplacing the existing underground 
road Hglitlug cable at the Taj. 

G,3Gt 

0,30) 

3,400 0 0 

Cemplclod. 

^Icerut . 

SarOliana 

Special repairs to th‘'ccineterj' , 

£.'4 

£.3) 

£10 0 0 

Do. 

liUoUnow 

Lucknow 

Special repairs to F.aitza.i-Knzinain . 

7,027 

4,28.'> 

u,-IB7 0 0 

Compioled. Tin 
extm exponclilnre 
of Rf. 1,202 b»« 
been met out of 
rontnbntinn grant 
of the Luck- 
now llusaiuabad 
Trust 

Do. 

Do. . 

Renew ing the wliccte of one of the can- 
non nt tlio Residency. 

132 

132 

H2 0 0 

Cempli'ted. 

'Do. 

Do. . 

Proriding iron railings around the 
residency. 

0,830 

3,000 

[~ZM0) 

1 .. 

1 

The wnrk teas not 
carried out and 
tlic ollotmcnt re- 
appropriated {o’- 
sj'ccial repairs to 
attain monn. 

inr*nt? at I.ucI.nov\ 
dnmneed by floeds. 

Do. 

Do. . 

Special repairs to ccrfoin monuments 
doTunged by finods. 

4,763 

(■fs’.boo) 

1 3,002 0 0 

In progre?:. 

Etaffaii . 

Ajitmal . 

Dismantling and rebuilding the front 
arch of the Ajitmal gateway. 

sn 

fiii 

49S 0 0 

Competed. 

Do. 

Ekdil . 

Sjiccinl repairs totl.e gateway at . 

1,32 

132 

127 0 0 

Do. 

!Bcnare.s 

Benares . 

Certain improvementsin Aiirangzcbb 
mo«que. 

£02 

202 

102 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

j 

Do. . 

Cert.ain improvements to Kattccs 
Kinniha. 

cr» 

■ 

C3 0 0 

Doj 



ToT.a . 

j 


10, OR) 

17,10) 0 0 




Acencj rliatrci (? inperecni. 

•• 

3,218 

3,201 0 0 




Tot«. 

- 

iO.lG's 

20,42.1 ft 0 

- 


D 
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■ Appendix k—conUl. 


District. 

Locality. 

Name of rrork and description. 

Amonnt 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924.25. 

Amount spent 
durin!; the 
year 1924-25, 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

s 

G 

7 




Bs. 

Ks. 

Its. A. r. 




Thk Ukitld PRovi\rr> of Aoi^a and 
O uoir— con/J. 







iS^cci'ol Bip'iWi^n'ift-ncurrinQ charges) 
cciTfltd o>ii fnj the Arfh(rQlogk(iI Bc- 
jmrlmtfU, 





Agra . 

Acra port 

Certain worlxS in the Ma'sjid, 

Plianan and Jahangiri 

MahnI. 

It:, 907 

1.10,-) 

(-520) 

j 579 0 1) 

In progress. 

Do, . 

ratelipurSikri 

Pro\ri(lin" n jia^ cd palhttay to thoRting 
Mfliml. 

.5,9,-,- 

1,041 
(f 1,903) 

1 2,101 0 0 

Completed. 

Do. . 


Certain addition** to tlic Office bnilding 
of the Superintendent, Archseological 
Stirvc}*, .Muhamnindan and British 
Monuments, Northern Ciicle. 


C.OOS 

0,907 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

lAiknmlra • 

Spceinl rcnnirs to the aoutlowost face 
of the platform of Ahharis tomb and 
steps, fiubnay and ncsl end of tlic 
nest eansowa}. 

5,700 

.-.,700 

{-2,000) 

1 

j 3,040 0 n 

Do, 

Do. . . 

Tojsjanj . 

x\c(iuL'!ition of shops attached to Kalra 
Itcsliam. 

■103 

403 

i-m) 

1 •• 

The u'ork was^nofe 
carried out. 

Do. . 

-Acra . 

Special repairs to the damage cau‘!cd 
by flood and hca\y rain** to certain 
orchteolucical buildings. 

c,noo 

5,000 
( + 029) 

jn,.!i2C 0 0 

Completed. 

Bo. . 

.Tagncr . 

Si»ocial repairs to the Jngner Fort 

03S 

( + 938) 

1 030 [I 0 

Do. 

liter ut . 

Sirdlmna . 

Bepnir! rarri'^d out by the Archbishop 
of Agra to the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

9,837 8 0 

2,308 

2,308 0 0 

Do. 


i 

rrmiding enamelled notice boardi; for 
the Protected monuments in the 
United Pro>irres 

72.-I 

(-f-'l25) 

} 009 0 0 

Do. 



Tot It 

WM 

22.1SS 

22.1.7n 0 0 




Gnsxn Tot.u. SrrrUL P.rr.ms . 

•• 

•• 

42,584 0 0 




.-Inauaf R'pnhf {rtcurrhig charges) 
fnrrifil ovt hii Pid>I>c ]VotI* 

Dcpnrlrnrtit, 





Ajrrv 

Al'ra . 

Slaintenanec of electrical installation 
at Toj. 

1,900 

l.fKifi 

1,591 0 0 



► 

Tomb of Sliahpir .... 

139 

i:.o 

91 0 0 


To. 

T»r. . 

Ttvmli of Abtt iUdvawTOftd Khan 

Wj 

U» 

UlQ 0 0 


D.'. 

53h^l*inT 

0 metery 

214 

214 

"44 0 0 


At esrh . 


Gntruaj oflh'- I'lrl . . . ; 

1C 

If! 

11 0 0 




OrriefJ otcf 


2300 

2,019 0 0 
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Appendix A.—conttL 


District. 

Locality. 

Xainc of TTork and dMcription. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

I 

Allotment 
for the 
Year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
dutinu the 
r.-nr 1924-25. 

Rduhes. 

1 


3 

D 

5 

u 

7 




Es. 

Es. 

Es. A. r. 




Brought forward 


2,390 

2,040 0 0 




The Uxhed PnoriKCES nr Aviiu anii 
O nnn— conW. 







.dKnj<«I Rtpairs {rtcu.’Tlng ^argoi) 
cQTTki owl by the Pvblic Worls 
Deparlminl—conid. 





4Mu7nftarna^»ar 

llajhcia . 

Tomb of Sayyid Saif Klian and his 
mother. Tomb of Diwan Saj'jid 
Mohammad Khan, Tomb of Sayjid 
Hu«ain, aBo called Sayyid Ohajjii 
Khan, Tomb of Sayjid Umar Kur 
Khan and Octagonal well. 

130 

100 

140 0 0 


Bijnor . 

Xajibabad 

Xawab Xajibn-d.dauljh’e tomb 

144 

144 

141 0 0 


Allaholjid 

Allahabad 

Tnnib of SuUnn Khu«ro, Tomb of 
Khusro’s motlicr. Tomb of Kho'ro's 
«i<!tcr, Tomb of Bibi Tamohnn. Vn* 
olo'^urc vail and gatcwa> of Klmsro 
Baph. 

400 

400 

400 0 0 


Do. . 

Do. 

Zannna Palace in the Fort 

300 

m 

222 0 0 


.MIraapur 

Ctuinar . 

Iftiklinr Klian’s tomb 

.400 

m 

470 0 0 


Benares 

Dcnarcs . 

Aufsancjob’s mosque 

II2 

112 

111 0 0 


■Glinzipur 

llliitri 

Slone Bridge 

1,4 

1.4 

1.4 0 0 


Jaunpiir . 

Jnunpiir # 

daiiii Jrasjid 

1 




Do. 

Do. . 

Atala Masjid 

1 

1 




Do. 

Do. . 

Lai DnrvnTa Ma'5)id 

1 




Do. 

Do. . 

Tort ...... 

1 




Do. 

Do. . 

dhinfri Masjid ..... 

1 

1 




Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. . . 

.Sliorqi King'’ Tomb near .Tami Ma«jid 

Jfammnm orTnrW'h Bath 

■ 1.200 

1,200 

1,200 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Firnz Shah’s ^faf|bara 





Do. 

Do. 

Stone Bridge over Giirati . 





Do. 

Do. . 

Banza of Slier Zaman Khan 





Do. 


Kings’ Tomb at Macharbatt.a . 





Do. 

Do. . 

Flonc lion 

I 




i?iian»parh 

^fehnagar 

Daulat’s Tomb .... 

75 


Cl 0 n 
\ 



Kalpl 

CUauTa'iGttmWd . , , , 

450 

440 

410 0 0 


'Cawnporc 

CaMnnorc 

Savada Kothi nionnmcnt . 

no 

tm 

3S (1 0 


ForruVbnbad . 

Mnu Basbida* 
Ind. 

Tomb of KawabBnMud Khan . 

10 

ir. 

1.4 0 0 




Carried over 

r.sii 

r;!24 0 0 



i: D a 
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Aj’Pendis k—conUl. 


Dis-lrict, 

CocalitT. 

Xamc of work and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

r 

Allotment 
lor the 
year 
1924-25. 

1 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924.25. 

Remakes. 

1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 




Es. 

Ks. 

Es. A. r. 




Brought forward . 


6,S41 

5,325 0 0 




Tne Dwied Peovikces or .denA and 







0DDii-~conW. 







j4niiu«f Jlepairs {recurring charges) 





Fwrul.hrvbad . 


carried out by the Public TlVJb 
Dcpartmcul^condd. 





Korhiir . 

iVcU . . . ... 


15 

10 0 0 


Dll. 

CliuiullioritiiHir. 

Tomb 

l.i 

15 

14 0 0 


Tyrabad 

.\l,l)arpiir 

Mosque in the Fort .... 

2.'> 

25 

21 0 0 


Enllaiipur 

Ii-aiili 

ifo.'squo 

CO 

<10 

01 0 0 


LdcIjio^ 

Lucknow . 

Alanibagli House .... 

7,-0 

750 

750 0 0 


Co. 

Do. . 

Clilinf.ir .Manzil palnee'for Queens and 

;i,stK) 

.7,300 

3,7S0 0 0 


Co. 

Co. . 

platforms. 




Fnrliat BaltEh station Library . 

1,200 

1,200 

1,109 0 0 


Bo. 

Do. . 

Xeil'egato 

15 

1.7 

12 0 0 


Co. 

Co. . 

Sikandar Eajli Duildinga . 

300 

300 

273 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Kais.aibagh gates .... 

soo 

800 

SOO 0 0 


Co. 

Do. . 

Nndan Mahal and Ibrahim CliiahtU’ 

two 

.300 

277 0 0 




Tomb, 





Co. 

Do. . 

Nasiniddin Hyder's Karbala 

300 

300 

295 0 0 


Co. 

Do. , 

Janab Aliya’s tomb .... 

300 

300 

300 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Gulistan-i-lram .... 

540 

500 

459 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Begidonev buildings and Caretakers’ 

],C50 

1,050 

1,580 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

qcartcre. 


203 0 0 


Biblapur House .... 

300 

300 


Do. 

Do. . . 

Dilku^ha i«ilaco , * • • 

300 

300 

299 0 0 


Dclira Dun . 

Dphra Dun 

Kalanga monuments 

15 

15 

15 0 0 


liardoi . , 

MnlATran 

Wells 

22 

oo 

1.7 0 0 


Co. 

Slioliabad 

Mnqlnra of Kawab Drier Khan . 

295 

295 

200 0 0 




Totai, 


10,80.7 

10,025 0 0 




Agency charges @ 13 per cent. 

■n 

3,103 

3,015 0 0 




Total 

.. 

10 090 

19,070 0 0 


rji.iioO 

F.viabad 

Gtilab Biri 

770 

.■WO 

.OOO 0 0 

The total ejtpcndi- 

- 






luro incurr^l on 
the annual repairs 







Vt Gulab Bari 



Total 

•. 

20,490 

19,570 0 0 

tomb at Tyrnbad 
omounb-d to Bs. 







770. the extra 
ftrnounl of Hr. 270 
havini* bc^n j>ald 







by tiio Bqmty 
D)mm wloticr,Fy' 


1 





jabad, out r>1 
the ^’azuI funds. 
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Appendix A—contd. 


District 

Locality. 

Xarac of work and description. 

Amount 
of sane* 
tioDcd 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25. 

RESIAEES. 

1 


3 

4 

%> 

0 

7 





Its. 

Es. 

Rs. A, p. 





Tirt U^^TED PnOVlN’CES of Agpji axd 
O uDH — 








Annual Hcpain {recurrind charges) 
rarnV^ o«i bg the Archaologkal Dc> 
^TtmaiU 





Agra . 


Agra 

Roman Catliolio cemotoiy 

S50 

300 

(+230) 

j 713 0 0 


Do. . 


Tojg.mj . 

Taj Buildings including gateways 

4,030 

4,030 

4,153 0 0 


Do. . 


Agra 

Agra Fort 

9,030 

0,600 

(+3,1.30) 

1 0,833 0 0 


Do. . 


Sikandra 

Akljar’s Tomb .... 

2,600 

2,600 

2,391 0 0 


Do. , 


Do. . 

Mariam’s Tomb .... 

700 

700 

402 0 0 


Do. . 


Do. . 

Kaneb Makal . . » . « 

70 

70 

59 0 0 


Do. . 


Agra 

Itimaduddaula’s Tomb . , , 

700 

700 

C53 0 0 


Do, . 


Do. . 

Cliini-fca-Eauza .... 

130 

130 

1C3 0 0 


Do. . 

Do. . 


Do. . . 

Do . 

Ram Bagh ..... 

Delhi Gate 

5,150 

030 

(+4,500) 

(-3,500) 

1 5,184 0 0 
(--0,537)* 

9 0 0 

•Salo proceeds of 
old matenalL 

credited to the 
work. 

Do. . 


Do. . 

Kansgato Pulchanga Modi 

100 

100 

106 0 0 


Do, . 


Do. . 

Itbari Khan's Tomb 

100 

lOO 

47 0 0 


Do. . 


Do. . 

Itbari Khan’s Mosque 

20 

20 

. 12 0 0 


Do. . 


Do. , 

Solabat Khan and Sadiq Khan’s Tombs 

200 

200 

323 0 0 


Do. . 


Apra Jlutlra 
Road. 

Guru-ka-Tal 

50 

30 

■■ 


Do. . 


Agra 

Dhakri-kn -Mahal .... 

50 

50 

53 0 0 


Do, . 


Kaclipura . 

Humayun’s Mosque 

50 

.30 



Do, 


Agra 

Jodli Bai’s Chhattri 

10 

10 



Do. 


Apra Mutlra 
Road. 

Small Chhattri .... 

10 

10 



Do. . 


Agra . . 

Firoi Khan’s Tomb , , . , 

300 

300 

200 0 0 


Do. . 

■ 

Do. . 

Office of Superintendent, Arclijcological 
Survey, Muhamraedan and Buddhist 
Monuincnt.*!, Northern Circle. 

330 

330 

311 0 0 


Do. . 

• 

FatchpurSikri. 

Archreological Buildings . 

0,300 

3.300 

(+1,000) 

1 7,101 0 0 


Do. . 


Itmailpur 

Enrliia-ka-Tal 

100 

101 

01 0 0 





Carried OTCr 


2S,4C0 

26.435 0 0 
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Uistrict. 


Ua. . 

Lucknow 

Allahitsd 

Ciwnpore 


Localitv. 


District. 

Locality. 

Xanie of "work nnd description. 

Amount 
of anne- 
tinned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25. 

Remaska 

1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

i 

0 

7 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. r. 




Brought forward • 


28,460 

28,416 0 0 




The tI^•ITEI> Provisces of Aoea akd 
Ohdh — could. 



j 




Annval Hepairs {rrcvrring charges) 
carried out by the Archrcdlogieal 
Department— coaid. 


i 



Mcemt . 

Sardhana 

Boman Catholic Church , 

160 

160 

150 0 0 


Carmpore 

Carmporo 

Memorinl well . . . . • 

238 

238 

238 0 0 


Agra . 

■Agra 

Sup])ly of uniforms to the Klindiins at 
Taj, Sikandra and Itiinad-ud-dftTilah. 

200 

200 

200 0 0 




Town 

•* 

20,048 

20,043 0 0 




Grakd Total ArwHAL Eetaihs 

•• 

•• 

48,013 0 0 



Knmo of work and description- 


Agra . . I Agra 


Sikandra 

Lucknow 

Allaim bad 
Cawnporo 


The UroTED PnoviNOES or Aaii» asd 
OoDi[ — concld, 

JIainlemnce of gardtns (rcctming 
charges), 

Toj, Khan-i-AIam, Agra Fort, Itiniad- 
ud-daulali, Chini-ka-Itauza, Bam 
Bagb and P>oman Catliolic Cemo- 
tcry. 

Akbar’s tomb 

Tko Rcsidonoy, Nadan Mahal nnd 
Ibiabim Chishti’s tomb. 

Khusra Bagb 

Whcolor’s entrenchment . 


Toi.u. GannESS 


Allotment for 
the year 
1024-25, 


Rs. 


40,813 


3.000 

1.000 


44,813 


Amount spent 

during the year 

1924-25. 


Rs. 


20,120 

7,097 

3,013 

1,000 


40,630 


Rejuuks. 


SUilMARY. 


Spcciil repairs carriNl out bv the Public WorI:s Department ....... a 20, 42.1 

Inllo <btto Ardiwnhpcal Department 

AutiuM rcpa’.ra carried cut bv tbo Public ^Vorks Department 19,570 

Dr.to ditto Arcbrcolorical Dcrartm'iit ........ 29,0t3 

Gurilciii 40,830 


Gp.imiTotai r«n tuk UNiTnnPnovrscrs or Aoiu a: 7D OcDn . . * 3,32,033 






















Appendix k—contd. 


Locality. 

^'ame of work' and description. 

Amonnt of 
Eonctioned 
estimate. 

Allotment for 
the Year 
1024-25. 

■imoont spent 
ilniing the vear 
1924.23.' 

Revap.ks. 

1 

n 


4 

U 

G 



Rs. 

Rs. 

R-. 



Delhi Peotooe. 






litpatrs [non-recurring 
cJiargei^) carriVd oul bij {he Public 
IVorl^ Dpparlmtnl. 





Dellii 

Connecting fort mlh pcrmaiienl 
irrigation water supply. 

»,.',no 

.330 

3,301 

Completed. 

Do. , 

Conservation work nt Shcr Shali’t 
gaten ay. 

10,000 

s.ooo 

0,38.7 

In progress. 

Do, . 

Prondin^ tcalc wood doors to Slier 
Shah’s mosque in Purana Qila. 

J.010 

}.m 


Not imdcriaten. 

Do. 

Providing an elevator to replace the 
stc.am pump at Qutb. 

5.4C0 

4,B12 

3,071 

Completed. 

Do. . 

HovDed lay oat and grassing of the 
Safdnrj'nng garden. 

8.C30 

1,0431 

(+818)J 

2,031 

In progress 


Tom . 

HI 

19,220 

13,008 



-igiMiey chargor 10 per cent. 


1,923 

1,301 


• 

OitAXD Total Special Repairs. 

•• 

21,149 

17,100 



DjhhoI iJepairj [recurring charges) 
carried out h\j the PuhUc irorf-j Dc- 
'partment. 





Delhi 

1. Delhi Fort .... 






Do. 

2. Baradari in Poshanara Garden . 






Do. . 

n. Mutiny Memorial . 






Do. 

4. BaolincarPirgaib . 






Do. 

0 . Chanburji mo'ique . 






Do. 

0. Gnte^^ay and mosque in Qudsia 
garden. 






Do. 

7. Kashmir gate .... 


14,340 

14,,34I 

14,070 


Do. 

S. Kotla Firoz Shah , 






Do. 

0. Abdul Xabl's mo«quc 






Do 

10. Khairul Mnnazil 






Do, 

11. Purana Qila .... 






Du, • 

12. Kili Chhatri . , . . 






Do, 

Kl. Lai Bungalow 






Do. 

14. Isa Khan’stomh 
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Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amouat of 
sanctioned 
estimato. 

Allotment for 
tlie year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the Tear 
1924-25. 

Remahks. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

e 





Ea. 

Rs. 

Es. 




DEUn PnoWNTE— conlrl. 








Amual Btpiira (reatmng charges] 
carried ml ly the Public Works 
Departraenf— contd. 






Dclti 

• 

15. Gateway Bn HfiUiim 

I 





Dd. 


IG, Humayun’s tomb . 






Do. 


17. Cliaunsatli Kliamba 






Do. 


18. Lodi tombs .... 






Do. 


19. Safdorjan"’s tomb . 






Do. . 


20. Ilotli-ki-JIn^jid 






Do. 


21, Dome in Mubarak pur Kolia 


- 14,310 

11,341 

14,070 


Do. 


22. Ilauc Klias . . . . 






Do. . 


23. DijaiMcndal .... 






Do. . 


24. Qntb lidlding. 






Do. . 


23, Kbirki Masjid 






Do. . 


2C. GhiasmIdinTugblaq’fitomb 






Do. 


27, P.oad front of TngblafjLnbad 








Total . 



14,311 

14,070 




Agency charge’' (7? 10 per cent, . 


•• 

1,434 

1,407 




Total .Ixnuat, Urp-uns . 


15,773 

1.5,177 







Rs. 

Es. 




jlnni/fll and wm’nknance carried old bff the 

s\rchrrol'>jifal Department, 




Delhi 

• 

Tuo Temjwmry l)rr»ft‘!racn for sunoy work, at Rs. 53 
jKT i«cn‘^in, for 12 monlb'v 

1,330 

1,320 


Do. 


Tfnvelling AUrwnneo for alwvc 


. 

f.fH) 

i-OS) 

422 


Do. 

• 

Cnnlingmcles (or ab^vo , . , 


. 

2.'.P 

248 


iK-v 


f.'rplo^ation o! the tomb of GhiaMiddinTogblaq . . 

250 

241 




Total .Isxcal RnrAir.s . 


2,23 1 




GiUmiTotil .\v5ciE Rrrwra . 

■ 

17.711 
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tooality. 

Name of Tvork and description. 

Allotment 
for the vear 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the year 
1024.25. 

llatAKES. 

1 

0 

3 

4 

G 



Es. 

Ks. 



Dn.iii PKOviycE— conefA 





JfavUeitancc of Oarrh/ft (rectirn«ff 




rDelhi 

Kotla Firoz Shah 




Do. . 

1 

Pumna Qila 




Do. 

Huiuayun’s tomb, Bu Halitna garden, Isa Khan’s tomb 





and Arab Serai. 

40,000 

30,142 1 


Do. . 

Safdar Jang’s tomb 




■Do. . . 

Hauz Klma 




■Do. 

Qutb gardens 





Agency clwrgc.s 10 per cent, on above . 

4,000 

3,014 



Unfiitcred water supply to tlic Delhi Fort Gardens . 

3.000 

3,000 



Delfti fori (idnlcns. 





Pay of Jlalis and other Horticultural expenses . 

3, ISO 

3,000 



! Garden contingencies 

1,000 

423 



Captain T. •!. Campbell's contingencies . . 

r 2,400 ) 

1,750* 

•This includes Rs. 



(. ( J,4w; j 


900 paid to Captain 


BomistoOiptainT.J. Campbell for the year 1921 ♦ 

000 

.700 

T. d. Campbell ond 





his Rtnfl on cwoimt 


Bonus to Captain T, J. CainpbcirhRtafl for the year 1924 

400 

400 

of their homi! for 





the vpar 1023. 


'fowl. G.vr.DEXs . 

S3, 055 

48,951 



SwiimBY. 

Special Repairs carried out by Public Worbs Pepartment . . , . , 

Aiinnal Repairs carried out by Public Works Pepartment 

Annual Repairs and Jfaintcnance canied out by tbo ArcluTofogicai Department . 
Gardens 


Rs. 

17,100 

1^,477 

48,flSl 


Gw>«*d Tot.il ron inn DuLin Pnovisoi: . S3, SOI 


Summanj of Expenditure an Conservation in the. Northern Cirde, Muhammadan and British Momimcnts. 


rronncc. 

Total nmounb 
spent on j 

Special Repairs 

1 

Total amount 
spent on 

Annual Repair?, 

Total amount 
spent on the main* 
tcnance oJ grrden.^ 

Total, 


2 j 

1 

3 

4 

5 


i 

Rs. ! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

•United Rrov: ICC'? 

42, .IS I ! 

48.013 

J0,S.30 

1,32, 033 

Delhi Rrovinco 

iT.mn 

17,711 

-'S.l’SI 

83,851 

Totrl . 

.79.733 


M».S17 

2,15,‘94 

GR.^M) TOT.\L 

•• 

1 

•• ! 

j 


2,15,891 


•J r 
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Appexdix k—conti. 

{b) ExPE^DIT^mE ox CoNSEEVATIOX. 
Norilicrn Circle, Hindu and Buddhist Mommcnts. 









District. 

Ix)cality. 

Kamo of tvork and dcseriiition. 

Amount 
of sane* 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for tho 
year 
1024-25. 

Amount spent 
daring tho 
year 1924.26. 

Eesiaeks. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 




Es. 

Es. 

Es. A, r. 




TBE PtJKJAD. 




' 



i?e7WiV5 {non-rccurring charges) 
carried out bg ihc Public 

Dcparlmeul. 







Special repairs to— 





Gurption 

TugWcqabad . 

Surajktind . . . 

10,570 

2,000 

1,405 0 0 

Work stopped. 

Kftngm 

Bnijnnth 

Temples 

4.'3 

273 

135 0 0 

Completed. 

Jhclum . 

Knt.as 

Satgl’.ara temples « . » « 

10,448 

5,000 

•• 

Funds rO'Bppro- 
prialcd. 

Kengra 

Atabikcsitrrar . 

Temple ..... 

400 

400 

• • 


Do. 

Kndu 

Gnteway find temple 

140 

140 



nomilplndi . 

Tnxiln . 

Construction of Jlusottm 

10.3,7,34 

30,000 

10,708 0 0 

In progress. 

Do. 

Do. . 

Construction of a petrol and oil 
gndorra. 

.331 

334 

20.3 0 0 

Do« 



ToTjin 

•• 

38,147 

18,001 0 0 




Agency charges @ 10 per eenf. . 



.3,531 0 0 




Totat. 


,3S,I4T 

22,1.35 0 0 




Sprrial Hejxiir^ (non-rcrtirring charges) 
ctsrrud oiil by the Arehaotogical 
DepartmerJ. 





P.acralpindi . 

Taxib 

Mntnlenanrc of poUcc Guard 

1,C17 

'l,017 

1,017 0 0 


1-ah^rr* . 

l.n!inrc 

Pur^'ho^#' of Xoticp Bofiid^ 

.. 

70Ci 

015 3 0 

In piogresw. 


Taxil.-. 

ronserratlon worl; (Dircrfisr' 
Grneral). 

•• 

.3,000 

.3,000 0 0 

Do. 



ToTAr. 


5,317 

n,2C2 3 0 




G^.A^•D ToT.tr. Sm-riAt. P.mn:« . 

•• 

5,317 

27,307 3 0 



ToT.tr. Srir-nii. P.miR? 
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District 

Locality. 

Kamo of trork and description. 

Amount 
of aanc* 
lioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
Year 
1024-20. 

Amount spent 
during tho 
year 1924-25. 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

0 






Rs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

A. 

p. 





The PnEJAn^coneW. 










/Innual fiejwiM {recumag cWom) 










carried out hi/ the PuhUc WorLi 
Department, 






'Shabpur 


Vijlii . 


Ancient site . . . . 

}- 4 

J t. 

50 


0 

0 

Do. 


Chcra 


Ditto. ..... 

30 

J 



Do. 


Amb 


Temple in the Fort .... 

230 

S30 

225 

0 

0 

.Sialhot . 


Sialhot . 


TiLlia Jalian ..... 

150 

130 

140 

0 

0 

Rnn-alpindi 


Mankiala. 


Buddtiflt Tope .... 

} 4 

in 

1 i>i> 

0 

0 

Do. 


Bhallar . 


Ditto .... 

j 1 

10 

J 



^Jhclnni . 


Katas ■ 


Satghara temple .... 

j f 

50 

'1 



Do. . 


Malot . 


Terapio 

l S3H 

300 



<*> 

Ot? 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Rohtas , 


Raja Jlan Singh’s Havcli . 

1 

50 

j 



Do. . 


Kataa 


Sardar Hari Singh's Hareli 

j 1 

70 

J 



• Gurgaon 


Tughlaqabad 


Surajkund 

2.‘0 

200 

102 

0 

0 

Do. 


Anckpar 


Itasonrj’ tank ..... 

100 

■ 1(» 




'Kamal > 


Thanesar 


Raja Karn Ka Hound 

10 

30 

23 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Kaithal . 


Baoli 

1S3 

ISO 

ISO 

0 

0 

.Kangra 


Kangra . 


Temple in tho Fort .... 

U7 

310 

2C1 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Xarpur . 


Ditto .... 

19 

ID 

19 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Btijaiira . 


Basheshwnr Slahadco temple 

33 

32 

10 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Kanlii.ara and 

Rod; inscriptions .... 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 



Patliiar, 








Dahore . 


Laliore . 

• 

Maintenance ot Electric installation in 
Archicological Oilicc. 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 














Toi.al 


1,007 

1,0S3 

0 

0 





Agency charges @ 19 per cent. . 



320 

0 

0 





Total 


•• 

2,003 

0 

0 

'Kaealpindi 


ToxiU . 

■ 

Annua! maintenance of Museum, Monu* 
raents, etc. (Director General of 
Archeology). 


3,320 

3,320 

0 

0 
















Total A!.t.-oal EnrAins 


.'>,'-’>17 


0 

0 


SuMJURy. 

Spccinl repairs carried oot bj' Iho Pnblic Woibs Dcparticmt 
Special repairs carried out by the Arcbtcolopieal Eepartmcnl 
Anneal repairs carried out by the Pnblic ^York5 Department 
Annual repairs carried out by tho Arcbajological Department 


Us. i. r. 
22 , 1 . 1 .'. 0 0 
.'I.2C2 3 0 
2.M; 0 0 
3r.20 0 0 


Gbasd Total toe ran Pcsjae . 32,222 3 0 


2 E 2 
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Appexdix A—conkl. 








- 

District 

Localitr. 

* 

Xorae of vorlc and description. 

Amount 
of sane* 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
Tcnr 
1924.25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1921*25. 

Eeuauks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

G 

7 




Es. 

Es. 

Es. A. p. 




UsniiD PnoviWKS or Agrv asd 
O onn. 







i^peeifii Jl^pnirjf {nnn-rccnrrtng charge^) 
tarried ovt by the Pnbtir. IforK* 
Depnrtmetil, 





Allaimbixd 

Garhvva . 

SpeciftI repair? to Fort and ^lonttmcnf 8 

20.3S7 

.7,(KK) 

n.78 1 0 

Til progrea*. 



Con'^ervation of— 





Aimom . 

D\vnraliat « 

Antiquities ..... 

13,7Sf' 

0,84.7 

0,S42 7 0 

Cnmplcfcd. . 

Do. . 

Do. . 

.Minor antiquities .... 

nn 

no 

no 0 0 

Do. 

Bcnnrrg 

.SaTiath . 

Om^truclion of a fiurfttce drain 

1.470 

711 

091 0 0 

Do. 

rtnli . 

UiUir . . 

Con<icrv.Ation of Giipin rclici 

l.O.lli 

( i.n.m 
i (-E!0) 

j ;is2 0 0 

Tn progress- 



ToiAt, 

— 


8,072 S 0 




.A'.'cncy eliar'ics @ 19 per cent. . 

H 

B 

1,70.7 0 0 




Total 

B 

B 

10,077 S 0 


Bffinrc' 

S.imalh . 

Sjy^einl Itepair.^ (ron-rtnfrring chargefi) 
carried out by the Arch(rrjlogicoi 
Department 

Con^ervatinn of Jluddln'^t remains 


< o.ooo 
} (-S.7il 

1 2.»:in 0 0 

In ]irogres&'. 





ascl 

— r.00) 

4,C4I 



Gorakhpur 


Ditto ditto 

.. 

2,738-12 

1,029 B 0 

Do. 



Puirh.T'c of Xotice iKianl'* for flindu 
and linddliist Jlonnnirnt*- in United 
Provin'C*. 

* 

f 1,000 
j. -fMO 

j 1,039 1 0 

Do. 



Total 

«• 

12,001-12 

3,027 13 0 




Grimi Total Frrrui. Urntr. . 

•• 

20,159-12 

15,705 7 0 




.!nu»rj/ D'jvrir* (rrrurring rlargr*) 
rjrrifil ovi bv thr Public JJ w/ v 





Pti'i 


A« ‘ka ..... 

CD 

-r25 

ir>o 

on 0 n 


Acs . 

.\!T1 

.^'mrh hi f*!i! fttrj , 

1.70 

12^ 0 0 


jra'.tn . 


nob''r5d If mpk* . , 

3Go 

3C0 

137 0 0 


. 

I' . 


12't 

120 

50 0 0 


IV>. . 

)>•, 

KjO tre i-'oipk' 

120 

120 

78 0 0 




ts\*» , 


KIO 

4.79 0 0 
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AppEjv'Drx A- -conli. 





Amount 

Allotment 

/ 


District 

1 

Locality. 

Xamc of work and description. 

of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

for the 
vear 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924.2.7. 

RnuuKS. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 




Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. p. 




Brought forward 


810 

450 0 0 




U^■^•r.D pRomcRS or Aora A\n 
Oron— toneW. 







»> 

Annml Ripairs {recurring charge.'’) 
carrkfj out btj the Public Worh 
Dcpar/mcnt—conclcL 





Homirpur 

^fahoba . 

Dahilya temple .... 

.37 

37 

'1 


Do. 

Salntrn . 

.Tnin temple 

■1 

4 

! 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 

Four Gliandrila temples and amall . 

ma*ionr^- tank. 

Brahmanical temple 

An 

3 

^ 55 5 0 

j 


Gorakhpur . 

Kasin 

Buddhist remains .... 

172 

172 

137 5 0 


Gonila . 

Salieth Mabeth. 

Ditto ■ .... 

050 

.750 

533 0 0 


Benares 

Sarnnth . 

Ditto .... 

91S 

018 

000 8 0 


Jhnnsi . 

Tnlbeliat 

Fort 

IW 

184 

177 2 0 


Do. . 

Benares 

Cbandpur and 
Dudliai. 

Bliitri 

Templo'i 

Asnka pillar 

400 

400 

100 0 0 

12 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

a^tone bridg'* 



1.7 0 0 


Ilardoi . 

Sandhi . 

Piiulmati tempi*' .... 



5 0 0 


Allahabad . 

Garbwn . 

Fort 



04 4 n 




Total 


.7,100 

2,707 11 0 




.Agency clinrcos ^ 10 per cent. - 



532 0 0 




Tot.vl Ay.s'ir.^i. RnPAtas 



3,320 11 0 



SU.MJURY, 


Special repairs earried out by the ’Public Worbs Department . 
Special repairs carried out by the Arcliicolocical Department . 
Annual repairs carried out by the Public* Works Department . 


Ks. A. r. 
10,r.77 S 0 
5.02T in 0 
11 0 


Gn.\5D TOTAL rou thk U^'ITJ^> pROTiNrir'J or Aor\ axd Oroii 


in,nr> '2 0 


Summanj of ErpcnSxturc on Consenation in the Eorlhem Circle. Hindu and Buddhul Mnnxtnicnic. 


Pnovivcn. 

Total amount spent on 
mh'CmI rTp-iir?. 

I'otal .amount •‘pent on 
/jjwnwl rrpiir=. 

Totvl. 


its. A. r. 

K*!. A. r. 

i;«. .1. p. 

Punjab 

27.307 3 0 

5A27 0 0 

.32, 022 3 0 

United Prormt'c-? 

17,707 7 0 

.3,329 11 0 

19.0:.', 2 0 

Toraa 


8,8.71 11 0 

.71,0.77 0 0 

GRAND TOTAL 

ililifllHi 


.71,057 5 n 
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Appendix A — contd. 

(6) Expendituee on oonseevation. 

Frontier Circle, Muhammadan and British Monuments. 


District 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25. 

Remaebs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 




Es. 

Es. 

Rs. A. P. 




Pdsjab. 







Special Repairs {non-recurring charges) 
carried out by the Public WorI:s 
Department. 





Sheikhujrara . 

ShahikTa 

Improvement to Asaf Khan’s Tomb . 

41,026 

1,050 

1,050 0 0 

Completed. 

Lalaore . 

Lahore . 

Making a syphon drain at Gulahi Gate* 

T7ay. 

SOo 

305 

204 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Purobasing of uniforms for chotvkidara 
employed at historical buildings. 

378 

378 

331 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . , . 

Do. . 

Chauburji lIoBiue .... 

•• 

( 3,000 

1 (-3,000) 

} •• 

Eeappropriated. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Acquisition of land from Eailway 
Department in connection ivith 
Budhu’s tomb at Lahore. 

400 

460 

460 0 0 

Completed. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

ProTiding marble Balustrade to re- 
place existing iron to 

rampart top of Shalamar Garicn. 

2,4D1 

2,483 

2,000 0 0 

Do. 



Totai. 


4,670 

4,051 0 0 



‘ 

Agency charges @ 19 per cent. . 

•• 


770 0 0 




Toiai. 


■ 

4,821 0 0 


Lalioro 

Lalioro Fort . 

•Special Bepairs {non-rccurring charges) 
carried out by the Ar^acological 
Department. 

Conservation of Lahore Fort build- 
ings. 

•• 

f 10,000 
< (+1,500) 
(,(+3,000) 

"114,500 0 0 

J 




Total 

•• 

14,600 

1 

14,500 0 0 




Geact Totai. Steoiai. Retaim 


10.170 

10,321 0 0 
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Appexdix k—contd. 


District 

liOcality. 

Kame ot work and description. 

Amount 
of aanc* 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
vear 
1924.25. 

Amount spent 
daring the 
year 1921.25. 

Reuariis. 

1 

2 

3 

A 

D 

e 

1 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, A. r. 




Pcyjen— eoadl 







At»tua? liepaira {Tuumit/f diargca) 
carried oul ifj ike Public IVorls 
Bepartment. 





Campbellpore. 

Hasan Abdal , 

Lala Rnkli’s Tomb .... 

N 




Do. . 

Do. 

Abdul Hakim’s Tomb 





Do. . 

liOsar 

Losar BaoU 

540 

540 

2S7 (1 0 


Do. . 

Saidan . 

Saidan Baoli 





Do. . 

Attocli , 

Begam-ki-Sarai .... 





tTbolum . 

Kobtas . 

Rolitas Fort 

SOS 

3C0 

208 0 0 


Gujrat . 

Do. . . 

Gujrat . 

Khatian . 

Akbari Baoli 

Auringzcb Baoli .... 

j. 314 

284 

210 0 0 


HuiaSai^rh . 

MuzaflaT^orh . 

Tomb of Tabic Khan Hahar 
^toqueof Tabir Khan Kalmr. 

1 20S 

> 

200 

154 0 0 


Ourgaon 

Gutgaon . 

Annual repairs to Koa Minors . 

ICO 

ICO 

73 0 0 


Robtob 

Rolitak . 

Ditto ditto 

120 

120 

04 0 0 




Annual repairs to — 





Kolitak 

Sonopat , . 

Kliaivaja lOiitar's Tomb 

133 

130 

57 0 (1 


Hissar « . 

Hissar . 

^ruhanmndan and British hlonu* 
merits. 

734 

720 

710 0 0 


Jullundur 

Jallundnr 

Ditto ditto 

COl 

SDO 

105 0 0 


Ludfiiann 

Ludliinna 

Koa Sfioarg , . . , . 

13 

10 

11 0 0 


AmUala . 

Ambala . 

Ditto 

8 

5 

5 0 0 


Kanial , 

Knrnal . 

HaUammadan and Bcitbh IlIona« 
menta. 

424 

415 

455 0 0 


Do. . . 

Knla Amb 

Oblisk commemorating the 3t^ 
Battle of Panipat. 

10 

10 

10 0 0 


Sboikliupum . 

Sliahdara 

Historical buLldinga 

15,005 

15,550 

15,400 0 0 


Lalioro . 

Laboro . 

Mian Mir’fi Tomb .... 

091 

000 

800 0 0 


Do. . . 

Do. . 

Itlakinc a syphon Tritb drain at 
Gulabi gateway. 

101 

101 

GO C 0 


Do. . . 

Do. . 

Pioriding marble balnstrado at 
Shnlamar gardens. 

155 

157 

47 0 0 


Do. . . 

Do. . . 

Rebuilding cast wall o! narecry 
altarhcd to Sbalamar gardens. 

000 

900 

TO b >' 




Cirried oror 


21 ,.770 

10,017 0 0 
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Appekdix a — contd. 


District. 


Ijocalvty. 


Naxftii oi Nvotk 


Amount 
of sane* 
tioned 
estimate. 


Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-26. 


Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-26. 


Rekabkb. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 




R". 

Rs. 

Rs. A. P. 



Brought fomard 


21,570 

19,947 0 0 



Punjab — candd. 






Annual Repairs [recuTring chafgts) 






carried out by Oe Public WdtI^ 






Dtparlmznl — conc!d. 






Annual Repairs to — 




Lahore 

Lahore . 

Histerical buildings in Lahore 





Do. . 

Do. . 

ShalamtiT gardens 





Do. . 

Do. . 

Chauburji 





Do. . 

Do. . 

Budhu’a Tomb . . . * 





Do. . 

Do. . 

Budhu ka Awa .... 


1 6,147 

6,690 

5,087 0 0 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Dai Angha’s mosque 





Do. 

Do. . 

All llardan Khan’s Tomb , 





Do. , 

Do. . 

Dai Anga’s Tomb . 





Do. . 

Do. . 

Gulabi gateway .... 





Do. . 

Do. . 

Sarutrala Maqbara 





Do. . 

Do. . 

Historical buildings in and outside 

7,867 

6,300 

5,130 0 0 



Lahore Fort, 




OujiAtLwala 

Ramnagar 

Graves in Earadari 

27 

20 

10 0 0 

Amritsar 

Milo 273, 278 & 

Kos Jtinars 

42 

40 

41 0 0 


279 of G. T. 






R. 





urdasput 

Datab . 

Shamshor Khan’s Tomb . ' . 

-• 

*• 

»• 

Do. 

Kalanftur 

Tatht-i-Atb.tri .... 

211 

200 

145 0 0 

Kangra 

Dhnramsab . 

Lord Elgin’s Tomb 

20 

20 

20 0 0 

Slieikhupum , 

Slieikliepura . 

Hiran Jlunana and Tanlc 

827 

800 

814 0 0 



Total 

•• 

33,040 

31,800 0 0 



Agency charges @ 19 per cent. . 



6,041 0 0 



Total AirirrrAL RErAiiis 



37'.841 0 0 



Gardens, 




Laboro . 

Shalainar 

Shalamar Gardens .... 


8,764 

8,128 1 0 

Do. . 

Lahore . 

Hazuri Bagh 


1,300 

1,285 8 0 

Shoithupura . 

Shabdara 

Shabdara gardens . . . • 

-• 

12,400 

11,130 11 0 


1 

Total Gaudeks 


*• 

20,550 4 0* 


7 


* This sum Tvas 
provided from 
provinoin.1 
funds. 


Summary. 


Total sjiceial repairs carried oct by the Public Worts Dopartnrent 
Total vpecial rviirhs carried out by the Arclixolonieil Dcparimint . 
Total Anneal repairs carried out Ijy the Public Works Department . 
Total Gattlens (Proidncial Funds) 


Its. A. r. 

t,821 0 0 

14.500 0 0 
37,841 0 0 
20.550 4 0 


Geasd Total ron Posjah 


77,712 4 0 








Appendix A — confd. 


District. 

i 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sane* 
tioned 
fslim.'jtr. 

Allotment 
for the 
vear 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-20. 

Rmaixs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

7 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. P. 




NORTfl-WEST FeONTIEP. PBOVECCE. 



! 




Special Hcpairs {non-reeurrittg charges) 
carried out by the Archaeological 
Department. 







Conservation of— 





Peshawar 

MardanTohsil . 

JamaJgarlii ITonuracata 



37o 0 0 


Do. 

Hazara . 

Do. 

Near Taiila , 

Takht-i*Bahi . . . • 

Jaulian 


2,o;iO* 

3,500 

1,000 0 0 

•Rs. 1,D30 

Rs. 1,000 snrrcn. 
dered. 



Total Special REPAna 

•• 

0,130 

1,375 0 0 




i Annual lUpairs {recurring diarges) 
carried out by the Public IPorU 
Department. 





■Pc hawar 

llardan Tdisil . 

Takiltd'Bala Monuments . 

380 

380 

70 0 0 


Do. 

Peshawar 

Annual Repairs to Arcliccological 
OfScc, PedianMr. 

235 

240 

200 0 0 




Agency chargci at 34J percent . 


•• 

141 0 0 




Total . 


020 

717 0 0 




Annual iicpair^ (rccMrrinj charges) 
carried ouf Ly the Archaologkal 
Department. 





Peshawar 

j 

Mardan Tchsil . ; 

Annual repairs and malntenanco of 
Momiments at Jamalgarfij. 


3S0 

160 0 0 




Annual rejiairs to — 





Do. 

SwahiTehsil . 

Asotxa momimtnt . 


50 

7 0 0 


Do. . 

Monlan TelisiJ . 

Shahb^zgarhi monument 

•• 

100 

7 0 0 i 


Uozara . 

Xtar Tiixil.^ . 

Annual repairs and maintenance charge’ 
of Jandial Monuments. 

i 

i 

280 

IS') 0 0 

j 

i 



Carried over 

-- 

SIO 

374 12 0 

1 
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A-PPEkdix a — conid. 


District. 

Locality 

Name of work and description. 

1 Amount 
of sane- 
' tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for tliD 
' vear 
lD2i-25. 

j 

Amount spent 
dnrinj tlie 
year 1924-2o, 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

B 

r; ' 

c 

7 




Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. P. 


i 


Brought fonratd 

•• 

810 

374 12 0 




Nouth-West Frontier Frovinoe 
— conefd. 


1 

1 





Ann>jnl Hepairt {rccuTrinrj cJiar{/e'>) 
carried ovt hi/ the Archa^ogical Dc- 
jjrtri/rteiii— contd. 



1 




Annual repairs to — 





Hazara 

Near Ta\ila 

JauUan monument . 


84G 

778 13 0 


Do. . 

Do. 

Pippala 

•- 

230 

18D 0 0 


Do. . 

Do. 

Nikm ...... 


032 

62G 10 0 




Total 


2,018 

1,800 3 0 




Grand Total Akndal Repairs . 

1 

1 

•• 


2,680 3 0 



SOMMABY. 

SpDcinl repairs carried out by tlie Arolijcological Department . 
Annual repairs carried out by the Public Worbs Department - 
Annual repairs carried out by the Arcbaiologicnl Department , 


Rs. A. P 
l,37fl 0 0 
717 0 0 
1.80D 3 0 


Grakd Total ron North-West Fboktier Pbovisce . 


3,9G1 3 0 


Summary of Expcndilure on Conservation in the Frontier Circle 


Provikoe. 

Total amount spent on 
special repairs. 

Total amount spoilt on | 
annual ropairs. 

Total. 


Rs. A. P. 

1 

Es. A. r. 

Rs. A. P, 

Funjnb « . . , . . . 

19,321 0 0 

37,841 0 0 

67,102 0 0 

North-West Frontier Province .... 

i 

1,376 0 0 

2,GS0 3 0 

1 

3,901 3 0 

Total 

20.090 0 0 

40,427 3 0 

01,123 3 0 

CiP.AND TOTAL 


.... 

01,123 3 0 
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Appendix A. 

(6) Expendituee ox Coxsekvatiox. 


Western Girde. 


J^istrict 

^P. w. »o 

locality. 

Komo of Tvork and description. 

Amount 
of sane- 
tioDcd 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
vear 
1024-23. 

Amount spent 
dniinc the 
year 11124*23. 

RnuniiS. 

1 

o 

A 

B 

3 

G 

7 



DoSIDAT Pr.FSlDEXCy IXCLI7M^O PlXD 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. r. 




Sj)cci(il (woji.rfCJfJTini; c/iorj/c-?) 

e/trric(l out the Public 

Department. 





Kaira and 

P n. n c .h 
Maliala. 

^folimedabad , 

Bhamaria koII. (Total C3:pendit«re 
incurred up to dat^ is Rs. -1.644). 

7.337 

(reri'cd). 

2,000 
+ 1,030 

3,019 0 0 

In progress. 

.Bijapur 

Bijapiir 

Gol Oumbar. (finin'; in cracks). (Total 
expenditure up to date is R*?. 3,J)99). 

8,873 

(revised). 

2,000 
+ 400 

2,400 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 

Gagan ^fahal. (Total expenditure up 
to date Is Rs. 9,397). 

n.ii.):! 
(2 csli- 
males). 

200 

—02 

I3S 0 0 

Coinplctcd. 

Do. 

Do. . . 

Di-idi Karaon. (Total expenditure up 
to date is Its. 1,9.')G). 

2,271 

1,000 
+ So 

I,05Q 0 0 

In progres*. 

Do. 

Do. . . 

Asar Jtolial. (Total expenditure up 
to date isR-s, 2,523). 

2.07:i 

(revised). 

ISO 

ISO 0 0 

Complolod. 

Do. 

Torvi . 

Kari Mahal. (Tot.il expenditure up 
to date is Rs. 1,328). 

4.!) in 

1,000 

-17D 

+02 

SS3 0 0 

In progrc”. 

Do. 

Badami , 

Templo on the hill. (Total o.xpendi- 
turo up to date is R& 521). 

],03!l 

030 

-48.7 

93 0 0 

Dr. 

Do, 

Do. . 

Caves (parapet \vall«). (Total exjwn- 
diturc up to date is Rs. 816), 

1,227 

(rcvi-^cd). 

■lOS 

542 0 0 

Completed, 

Do. 

Bijapur . 

Ilydri or UpU Bunidj 

200 

272 

272 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 

Tank at Awr Mahal 

579 

100 
+ 170 

37S 0 0 

Do. 

Do. , 

Aiboli and 

Pattadkftl 

Surveying and ]>ro|iarinp plans for the 
acqui'iitign of land for the prcsciva- 
tion of temple^!. 

S5 

M 

05 0 U 

Do. 

Do. 

Presidency . 

Aiholi . 

Gharapuri 

Charanti Math 

Mnkiig certain Improvements in the 
uatcr cistern in Give Xo. j. 

1,138 
(2 CatiU). 
iito). 
3.437 

7C0 

-330 

3,338 

38,7 0 0 

3,430 0 0 

In prci?res>. 

Completed. 

Ahmodabad . 

DliolU . 

Khan Mnsjid. (Total expenditure up 
to d.atc is R«. 13,38.3). 

8,368 

3,373 

1,CKW 

999 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

AUnicdnbnd 

Rononiiig the roof over the caretnhcrV 
quarters in Achyut BlbPs Mo<q«e. 

210 

219 

21S 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Renev iiw the dec.a j ed jvi'st*; and fiyins 
the enamelled notice l*oards in 
Alimcdaliad District. 

132 

132 

123 0 0 

Do. 

Sholnpur 

Sliolapur Port . 

Tlie mmpart uaIU near the temple, 
(Total ex]xutHture ineurreil up to 
date j«Rs. 1,88.3). 

2,12* 

S25 

-41 

781 0 0 

Do, 



Carried over 

•• 


13.503 0 0 



■J r-J 
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Appekdix a — contd. 


District 
(P. W. D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
Tear 
1924.26. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1024-25. 

EElIAaKS. 

1 

o 

3 

I 

i 

5 

6 

7 




Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. A. P. 




Brought foru'ard 

1 

15,840 

16,865 0 0 




Bombay Pkesidekcy ikclcwkq Sikd 

— coutd. 

Sp'-dalJtepairs {non-recttning charges) 
carried out by the Public B'orfo 
Dcpartmcnl— contd. 


! 

i 


Kanara 

Bliatkal . 

Karosimha Devaslhan. (Total expen- 
dituro incurred up to date is 
Be. 1,891). 

2,054 

558 

406 0 0 

In progress. 

Karachi Build- 
ings. 

Hyderabad Fort 

Harem o£ Mirs (walls of platform). 
(Total expcndituro incnrred up to 
date is Re. 1,355). 

1,437 

(revised) 

518 

+303 

821 0 0 

Complotedj 

Govt. House 

Pratapgad 

Afzul Kbon’s tomb «... 

000 

000 

000 0 0 

Do. 

Alimcdnagar . 

Ahmednagar . 

Niyamat Khan’s Palace . 

59 

59 

57 0 0 

Do. 

Satara . 

Satara . 

Fixing up enamelled notice boards to 
protected monuments. 

52 

52 

48 0 0 

Do. 

Eastern Kara 

Naokot . 

i 

Fort , 

200 

200 

200 0 0 

Do. 



Total 

■ 

18,490 

18,417 0 0 




Agency charges allotted @ 23 per cent, 
and apportioned on ^ro-rafn basis. 

■ 

4,253 

1 

6,232 0 0 ! 




Total 

■ 

22,743 

23,649 0 0 




Specie? liepairs (non-rcc-urring charges) 
carried on/ bij the Archa:ofogical 
Department. 

1 




Knira and 

Pfincb MnhnU. 

Santa! , 

Galesvara JIahadeva temple. (Total 
ex|iendituro incurred up to date is 
Rs. 11,003). 

10,788 

(revised). 

1,000 

1,000 0 0 

In progress. 

Poona . 

Karla , , 

Caves. [Total c.vpcnditurc incurred 
up to date is Rs. 7,298). 

8,940 

(revis(d). 

3,000 

+2,000 

4,998 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Knnaghat 

Inscribed Cave 

l,44l 

+250 

250 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Poona City 

Improvements to the Fort walls ol 
Sbnnwar Woda . (Total oYpcnditnrc 
incnrred up to date is Rs. IS,2G4). 

20,748 

3,700 

3,700 0 0 

Do. 

Alimcdnagar . 

Dll. 

Presidtncy . 

Alimcdnagar . 

Do. 

Gliarnpuri 

Faria Bagh Palace .... 

Work in connection with the excava- 
tions in the Fort. (Total expon. 
ditiirc incurred up to date is 
Us. 2.5(i0). 

Elephanta Caves. (Tola! cipcndituru 
incurred up to date is Ra. 22,749). 

425 

4,000 ! 
(revised). 

33,831 
(7 O':!!- 
mates). 

1,000 

—552 

1,000 

1.500 

+070 

447 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

2,409 0 0 

t 

Completed. 

In progresa. 

Do. 



Carried over . 

•• 

13,028 

13,024 0 0 j 
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District 
(P. W. D.) 

Locabty. 

Name of vrork and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estinmte. 

Allotment 
for the 
^ea^ 

102 [-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-2o. 

P.DunKS 

1 , 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c 

7 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. A. r. 




Broiisht fonvarti 


I3.02S 

13.924 0 0 




Bombay ParsmE^OY I^•cu•DI^G Snco 
— ctmid. 

S^taal Rt^xrs (jion-rfctrm'nsr charga) 
carried mit by the Arch{roloQieal 
Departneni— contd. 





Thana . 

Bassein Fort . 

Porttigucso monument^, (Total ox- 
penditore incurred up to date is 
Rs. 14,005). 

24,021 

1,000 
— 41S 

5S2 0 0 

In progress. 

Ratnagiri 

Jayagnd . 

Main archway to tlie Fort 

800 

890 

son 0 0 

Completed. 

Larkbana 

3Iolicnjo-daro . 

Constructing carctakerb* quarters, store 
and inspection rooms. 

3.0S4 

2,00[i 

-f992 

2,992 0 0 

In progre-s. 

Do. 

Do. . 

Enamelled iron notice boards for the 
monuments in tho Western Circle. 
(Total expenditure incurred up to 
date is Rs. 1,770). 

1.620 

820 

-50 

770 0 0 

Completed. 



Total 

•• 

10,102 

19,155 0 0 




Gea-vd Total Stecial Rtrinis 


41,005 

42,607 0 0 




/?€;wirs {reenmng ehargc9) 
carried ovi by (he Public ll'ori* 
Department. 


■ 



Ahmedabad . 

Ahraodabad City 
and Suburbs. 

Annual repairs to Ahmed Shah’s Mosjid 

2.0 

H 

25 0 0 


Do. 

Do 

x\nnual rci)air6 to x\zam Klmn’s Palace 

35 

35 

34 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

xinnual repairs to B.nb.a LuluiV Ma«ijid 

.30 

30 

30 0 n 


Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Dada Hariris well 

50 

50 

50 0 0 


Do. 

Do 

Annual repairs to Dadn Hariris Masjid 
and tomb. 

30 

30 

29 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

^^nnunl repaairs to Dutch Tomb^ on 
Knnkaria tank. 

Of 

CO 

41 0 0 


Do. 

Do 

Annual repairs to inlet to KnnLarin 
tank. 

20 

20 

15 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Muhafir Khan's 

lo 

15 

14 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Annu.al repair^ to Queen's Mariid 

57 

57 

57 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

•Inntml rcjiairs to Sidi Sayjad's Mas- 
jid. 

10 


10 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to three gales 

15 


14 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Bhadar Tower 

45 


45 0 0 




Carried orer 

•• 

392 

3'»7 0 0 
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Appendix k—conti. 


District 
iP. W. D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sane* 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
192f-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1024-25. 

1 

2 

3 

B 

5 

C 




Es. 

Ks. 

Rs. A. p. 



Brought forward 


392 

3C7 0 0 



Bombay PBEsroEroY ixclddixo Sisd— 
amid. 

A initial Hepairs (rcciirrlag charges) 
carried out bij the Public Worh 
Department— conti. 

t 



Ahmcdabad . 

Ahmodabad city 
and Suburbs. 

Annual Repairs to Aohyut Bibi’s Mas* 
jid and Tomb. 

25 

25 

25 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Minn Khan Jahan’s 
Masjid and Tomb. 

20 

20 

20 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

-Annual repairs to Tomb of Mir Abn 
Turab. 

25 

25 

25 0 0 

Dj. 

Do. 

Maintenance charges for garden in 
-Alimcd .ShaU’.s Masjid (manure, 
pipe connection fees, etc., and Mali’s 
pay). 

2S0 

2S0 

280 0 0 

Do. 

Alimcdabad 

.Maintenance charges ior garden in 
Sidi Sayyad’s Masjid (manure, pipe 
connection fees, etc., and Mali’s ]»y). 

175 

176 

1GB 0 0 

1 

Do. 

Vatwa . 

Annual repairs to tombs . 

140 

140 

139 0 0 

Do. 

Dliolka . 

Annual repairs to Bahlol ICban Gazi’s 
Jfasjid. 

50 

50 

, 49 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Khan Masjid . 

CO 

CO 

69 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Kbnn tank 

CO 

CO 

Cl 0 0 

Do. 

Adalaj . 

Annual repairs to stepped well . 

55 

55 

55 0 0 

Do. 

Kochrab Paid! 

Annual repairs to small stone Mnsjid. 

25 

25 

21 0 0 

Do. 

Vasna 

Annual repvairs to tomb of Azam Kbnn 
nnd MuQzzara Khan. 

20 

20 

19 0 0 

Do. 

Isanpur . 

Annual repairs to small stone ^Insjid to 
the south of ^talik Isan-ul-Mullds 
tomb. 

30 

30 

30 0 0 

Do. 

Viramgara 

Annual repairs to Mansar tank . 

45 

45 

44 0 0 

Do. 

Ranpur . 

Annual repairs to Azam Khan’s Palace 

20 

20 

20 0 0 

Do. 

Praiilij • 

Annual repairs to Sikandar Rozn 

In 

15 

14 0 0 

Oo. 

Alirnedabad 

ilaintcnancc chaises for the upkeep 
uf Archrcologieal buildings. 

2,000 

2,0tK) 

—210 

1,757 0 0 

Kaira nnd 

PancliMalnl 

Clmnipancr 

Annual repairs to (22 monumcnis) and 
maintenance charges for the Archreo- 
logical buildings (40 in num^r). 

1,372 

1,372 

1,300 0 0 

Do. 

Dbavlav . 

.\nnnal npairs to Mahadeva temple 

25 

25 

25 0 0 

Do. 

Sojali 

Annual repairs to and nainlenancc 
tharges for the tombs of Saif*nd*din 
nnd Xizam-ad'dm. 

172 

172 

172 0 0 



Carried over 

■ 

t,7S7 

4,717 0 0 














Appendix A— con^rf. 


Dfetrict 
(P. W. D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and dcccriptiun. 

Amount 
of sane* 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for (he 
rear 
1921-25. 

Amount Epent 
during the 
year 1024-2o, 

RnUJirKS. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 




E$. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. r. 




Brought forward 


4,787 

4,717 0 0 




BoirBAi* PsEsiDKv'cr iNcr.rDi.NC Sind 
— contd. 

iflnnwnf itepairs {recurring charges) 
carried out by the Public W'orh 
Dcpdrlmtnl — contd. 





Surat and 

Btoack 

Surat . 

Annual repairs to and maintenance 
charges for the English Cemetery' 
(front portion). 

424 

371 

-24 

2S3 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Annua] repairs to and maintenance 
charges for the Dutch and Armenian 
Cemetery. 

2j.i 

2.75 

251 0 0 


Do. 

scar mouth ol 
ri'cr Tapti. 

Annual repairs to Vaiix's tomb .. 

25 

35 

33 0 0 


Do. 

Eajgiri (Suvnli) 

Annual repairs to tombs . . . 

10 

10 

10 0 0 


Do. 

Broach . , 

Annual rejiaira to Dutch tombs . 

35 

35 

35 0 0 


Do. 

La. . . 

Annual repairs to Jami masjid . 

100 

ICO 

ICO 0 0 


Presidency . 

Do. 

Glucrapuri 

(Elcphanlti). 

Do. 

Annual repairs to and maintenance 
charges for Caves (G in number) and 
piers, etc. 

Annual repairs to Custodian’s quarters 

2,775 

151 

2.0.37 

200 

2,775 0 n 

155 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Assistant Custodian’s 
quarlcrp. 

IS 

25 

10 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to police chowLi and 
untchman’s quarters. 

IS 

loo 

10 0 0 


Tkana . 

Thana . 

Annual repairs to graves of English 
factors. 

10 

10 

10 0 (1 


Do. 

ICalyan . 

Annual rcjiairs to ^^ntaba^ Khan’s 
tomb and Kali rnaspd. 

24 

24 

24 0 U 


Do. 

Ambarnath . 

Annual repairs to temple , 

35 

35 

35 0 0 


Do. 

MaiiuU • . 

Annual repairs to fort 

EO 

SU 

SO 0 0 


Do. 

Knuoch&t 

Annual repairs to Brahmanical Caves 

15 

15 

15 0 0 


Do. 

Vasbeli . 

Annual repairs to Caves » • 

IS 

15 

15 0 0 


Da 

Arnala . 

Annual repairs to fori * • • 

00 

CO 

CO 9 0 


Do. . . 

Barat Hillf; 

Anniwl rep-nirf to (lie Caves . 

f»5 

95 

05 0 u 


Do. . . 

Ivanberi . 

Annual repairs to Carci . 

100 

ISO 

IW 0 0 1 

Do. . 

Andlieri . • 

Annual repairs to Jogesvari Caves 

GB 

OS 

C4 0 0 


Do. . 

Kondival 

Annual repairs to the eaves 

50 

.70 

50 0 0 


Da . 

Dotieli . 

Annual repairs to Mnndnpesvara Caves, 
^VaTch Tomer and the Portuguese 
monastery. 

l'.7 

m 

95 0 fj 




Carried over 

■ 

0,328 

0,100 0 0 
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District 
fP. W. D.) 


Locality. 


1 

2 

Thana . 

Bandra . 

Du. 

Ambivli . 

Do. . 

Revadnnda 

(Agarkot). 

Do. . 

Revadanda 

(Chau!) 

Do. . 

Peth 

Do, . 

Alibag . 

Do. . . 

Korlai . 

East Khandesli 

Patan 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Sangamesvara . 

Do. 

Changdova 

"West Khan- 
(icsli. 

Balsana . 

Do. 

Xhiilncr . 

.Vasik . 

Jhfxlpa . 

Do. 

Ankai 

Da. . 

Panduicna 

Do. . 

S‘inn.ir 

Dj 

Do. 


Name of nork and description.. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
vear 
1924.25. 

3 

m 

5 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Brought forward 

• • 

0,328 

Bomeav Peesidpsov iscLUDtxo SrxD 
amid. 

Annual liepaira {recurring charges) 
carried out btj Ihc Piiilic IForls 
Department — contd. 



Annual repairs to the Fort . 

40 

40 

Annual repairs to the caves 

60 

00 

Annual repairs to and maintcnanco 

625 

025 

charges lor the Portuguese remains. 



Annual repairs to and raaintcnancc 

6S0 

680 

charges for the Pomignese and 
JIuhamadan remains. 



Annual repairs to the Kotali fort . 

75 

76 

Annual repairs to the Fort 

175 

175 

Annual repairs to Korlai Fort . 

50 

50 

Annual repairs to Ilahesvara Mnhadev 

60 

00 

temple. 



-Annual repairs to Shtingar Chaedi 

80 

SO 

.Annual repairs to Nagarjun Caves 

80 

SO 

Annual repairs to Caves (Sila’s Kahani) 

80 

80 

Annual repairs to Jludhai Devi’s temple 

80 

SO 

Annual repairs to temple of Devi and 

40 

40 

Satnbha. 



Annual repairs to old temple of 

50 

50 

Mahadov. 



Annual repairs to tcmplo of Chongdova 

100 

100 

.^faintenanco clmrges for the tcmplo 

30 

30 

Annual repairs to and mnintenAanco 

78 

78 

cliargcs for tho three Muhamadan 
tombs. 



Annua] repairs to tho temple of Mankes- 

125 

125 

vara Siva. 



Annn.al repairs to and maintenance 

273 

273 

chargor for the Caves. 



Annual repairs to and maintenance 

3.j0 

350 

chargjis for the Cave.i. 



Annu.i? repaiM to and maintenance 

300 

300 

chnrceg for Gondc<nrara temple. 



Annual reiviirs to Aisw.ira tcmplo . 

CO 

CO 

natriM over 




during the 
year 1924.25. 


Rs. A. p. 


Resaeks. 


. 40 0 0 
60 0 0 
011 0 0 

067 0 0 

76 0 0 
109 0 0 
48 0 0 
00 0 0 

SO 0 0 
80 0 0 
SO 0 0 
SO 0 0 j 
40 0 0 
50 0 0 

160 0 0 
30 0 0 


125 0 0 
273 0 0 
3.'i0 0 0 
.300 0 0 
Cl) 0 0 
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Bistrict 

(P. W. B.) 

Locality, 

Name ol ^vork and description. 

Amount 
of sane* 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1024*25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924*25. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

G 




Es. 

Rs. 

Es. A. r. 



Brought forward 


1:,7S5 

12,000 0 0 



Bombay Presidkxcy ivcludixo 
J' lND— canid. 





% 

Annual Repairs {recurring charges) 
carried out by the Public Works 
Dcparimenl—contd. 




Xagik . 

Anjanneri 

AanunJ repairs to the temple . 

100 

100 

04 0 0 

Do. . 

Arnhcgaon 

Annual reiwirs to temple of Siva 

G5 

Co 

03 0 0 

Ahmednagar . 

Abmcdnagar . 

Annual rciwirs to the Dcrari Masjid . 

32 

32 

31 0 0 

Do. 

Taliakati 

Annual repairs to Tripad Srinivasa 
temple of Bhavani. 

10 

10 

0 0 0 

Do. 

Han’clinnclragad 

Annual repairs to the caves and temple 

10 

10 

10 0 0 

Do. 

Katanwadi 

Annual repairs to tlie temple of Aniri* 
tesvara. 

10 

10 

10 0 0 

Oo. 

Bamni . 

.Annual ropaira to Homtidpinti tank . 

22 

0.1 

21 0 0 

Do. 

Kokamthan , 

Annual repairs to the old temple . 

9C 

oc 

00 0 0 

Do, 

Dhoboswara . 

Annual repairs to the Caaes 

24 

24 

24 0 0 

Do. 

^rnndarcaon 

Katmbad. 

Aiumal repairs to the Devi’s temple 

24 

24 

24 0 0 

Do. 

Karjat . 

Annual repairs to Itallikarjonn temple. 

52 

32 

31 0 0 

Do. 

Fedgaon 

Annual repairs to Lakslimi Kara* 
van temple. 

15 

13 

10 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Ballcsvara temple 

21 

24 

24 0 0 

Do. 

Ti-^goan . 

Annual repairs to Five stone gales . 

G5 

Go 

05 0 0 

‘Poona . 

Junnar 

Annual repairs le and maintenance 
clmrges for the groups of Caves and 
Sivanerifort. 

1,043 

1,013 

1,023 0 0 

Do. . . 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Habslii gumbni . 

75 

75 

73 0 0 

Do. . 

Ghatghar 

Annual repairs to the Caves . 

50 

30 

50 0 0 

Do. . . 

Khcd . 

Annual repairs to Dikavar Khan’s 
Ma«jid and Tomb, 

75 

75 

74 0 0 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Korcgaon 

Pjiima. 

Phulgnon 

Annua! repairs to the ^lonnmenti 

Annual repairs to PeslmVs ghat 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 0 0 

.30 0 0 

Do. . . 

Do, . . 

Annual repairs to M.nhadcv.'i’s temple 
avjth ghat. 

20 

20 

20 0 0 

Do. . 

Tuiapur . 

Annual reiv\ir<i to Sangamesvara 
temple with ghat. 

mo 

100 

100 0 0 

Do. . 

Do. 

Annual repairs to VHmu Valla* 
blic^vara temple trith ghat. 

30 

30 

.30 0 0 



Carried over . j 

•• 

i:.S27 

14.021 0 0 




Appendix A — contd, 


District 
(P. W. D.) 

Locolity. 

Name of work and dcaerijitioiL 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during tho 
year 1924-25. 

Eemauks. 

1 . 

Cl 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 




Es. 

Ks. 

Es. A. r. 




Brought forward 

.. 

14,827 

14.021 0 0 


Poona 

f'imlmg.id 

BoJIBAY PnESIDEXCY IN’CLUDIXC 
Sind — contd. 

./Innvnl Hcpairn {rcettrrtnff clargM) 
earned out by the Public IPorts 
Dfjpart?3ic?Jt— contd. 

Annual repairs to the fort 

70 

70 

70 0 0 

* 

Do. . 

Slic-ltiniaili 

Annual repairs to the Caves 

100 

100 

99 0 0 


Do. . 

Dc<lsn 

Annual repairs to the Caves . 

100 

100 

100 0 0 


Do. . 

Vj«.ipur . 

Annual repairs to t!ic Fort . 

100 

100 

100 0 0 


Do. . 

l.olinp:ad , 

Annual repairs to the Fort . 

IBO 

150 

150 0 0 


Do. . 

Rnjnmaclu 

Annual rciwirs to tho Port 

12C 

125 

128 0 0 


Do. . 

Bliaja 

Aimunl repairs to nnd maintenance 
charges for Caves, 

270 

270 

270 0 0 


Go\t. House 

Pooun . 

Annual repairs to Kotaral’s rcsidcnco 

52 

52 

52 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs lo European tombs . 

72 

72 

72 0 0 


Do. 

Pr.itapsad . 

Annual repairs to Afziil lOian’s tomb. 

10 

10 

10 0 0 


Do. 

lilianiluinlo 

a\nnual repairs to Piitalcsnir Caves 

277 

277 

273 0 0 


SAtnra . 

.Takhinwadi 

Annual reiiairs to the Biiddhi^ Caves 

100 

100 

90 0 0 


Do. . 

K.mnja . 

.^nmlal repairs to tlic brick columh 
erected by Emperor Aurangiob. 

10 

10 

10 0 0 


Sholapnr 

Sljolapur 

Annual repair?* to and maintenance 
eh fur the I'ort. 

r.oo 

500 

500 0 0 


Mnlsiras 

Bognmpnr 

Annual repairs to the Begam’o tomb 

00 

DO 

90 0 0 


Do. 

^■c|.'^|nlr , 

.Annual repairs to tlio double shrined 
temple. 

C2 

C2 

02 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Annual repairs to tho old temple of 
Mahadeva by the road side. 

02 

02 

02 0 0 


Eeisranm 

Depion . 

Annual repaiiv to old Jain temple . 

32 

32 

32 0 0 


Do. . 

Bdeaum fort . 

Annual rejiJurs to tli* Jain temple 
near Barrack Xo. 4. 

35 

35 

,35 0 0 


Do. . 

J>0. . 

Do. . 

TM. . 

Annual rcjvairH to the old Jain temple 
in llie corner of (*t»mml«sariat Store- 
vard, 

Anmt'il repairs to old Jain temple 
m ar Barnitk Xo. 1. 

40 

15 

40 

15 

40 0 0 

15 0 0 


Do. . 

IXo. . 

.Annual repMr> to Safa .Masjid . 

10 

10 

10 0 0 


Do . 

Do. . 

MninlDjnncc ebarjes forall monuments 

180 

ISO 

ISO 0 0 


J)>. . 

(S'liKoUi 

Annual r»jiaini to KadamUa inscrip- 
tion la the temple of Kahincavor, 

5 

r* 

5 0 0 




C-arri'Hloccf 

•• 

17.300 

17.086 0 0 
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Appesdix A—conUh 


District 
(P, W. D.) 

Locality, 

Name of ^nrk and description. 

Amount 
of 5anc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 

YCUT 

1024-23. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1024-23. 

RniASES. 

1 

2 


4 

5 

0 

7 




Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. A r. 




Brought forward 


i:.3C0 

17,053 0 U 




BOMB.U* Pr.EbIDF,KCY INCLUDINU 
StKI>— COIl/d. 







Annitnl Iicpair3 {rccvrrhtg chnrgis) 
carried out bij the Public Horf-c? 
Department — contd. 





Bclgaum 

Xfliulagad 

Annual repairs to the old Jain temple 
with fine eara'ings. 

Id 

10 

10 0 0 


Do. . 

i\ralvan . 

Annual repairs to llio Sindhudurgn 
(fort). 

2M 

2.'i0 

240 0 0 


Dhanvar 

Amargol . 

Annual repairs to Sankarlinga temple. 

11 

11 

11 0 0 


Do. 

Banl.'oput 

Annual repairs to Xagarcsvam 
tcinpio. 

32 


32 0 0 


Do, 

Dnkal 

Annual repairs to the four porclicd 
temple (chandrarnoulcswr). 

7 

m 

7 0 0 


Do. 

Ilavori . 

Annual rojiairs to Sidhesvara temple. 

in 

15 

15 0 0 


Do. 

Balambid 

Annual repairs to Kalraesvan 
temple. 

23 

2.J 

25 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Annual repairs to P.amcsvan 
temple. 

15 

15 

15 0 0 


Do. 

llaugal . 

Amwal rojaits to Old mined temple 
bctneoii tlio fort nnd tho tank 
(B.IIoavara lempio). 

do 

« 

45 0 0 


Do. 

Do, . 

Annual repairs to T.arakesvan 
temple. 

•!0 

40 

40 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . . 

Annual repairs to Virahliadra 
temple. 

50 

50 

50 0 0 


Do, 

Xarcgai . 

Annu.a! repairs to Saracsvnra 
temple. 

12 

12 

12 0 0 


Do. 

Cliawdadanpur . 

Annual rojwirs to ^fuktc.«v.an 
temple. 

25 

25 

25 0 0 


Do. 

Galagnath 

Annual rcjviirs to Gnlgc^ara 
temple. ‘ 

d3 

43 

43 0 0 


Do, 

Eattilmlli 

Annual repairs to Kad3mbcav.ani 
temple. 

25 

m 

23 0 0 


Do. 

Likbimdi 

Annual repiirs to Kumbhargiri 
temple 

21 

H 

24 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Atmu-al repairs to Xan\e^v.aTa 

temple. 

15 

15 

15 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Annual roj'airs to Jnin Hasti 

15 

15 

15 « 0 


Do. 

Do . 

Annual rep.airs to Kasi VUvesvara 
t'unplf' 

2o 

Cl- 

23 0 0 




Carried orcr 


17,054 

17,700 n 0 



2o2 









Appendk a — contd. 


District 
(P. W. D.) 

LocalifcJ. 

Name o£ work and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for tbe 
year 
1924-26. 

Amount spent 
during tbe 
year 1924-25. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

B 

0 



Brought forirard 

BOilBAY PRESIDEKCY IXCLtlDlKO 

Annual Jkpairs [rccnrrm^ charges) 
carried out by ike Public WorJes 
Dc;partment — contd. 

Es. 

Es. 

17,984 

Es. A. P. 

17,760 0 0 

Dliaiwar 

Gadag . 

Annual repairs to Sarasvati temple . 

38 

20 

-flS 

38 0 0 

Do 

Do 

Annual repairs to Somesvara temple . 

12 

30 

—18 

12 0 1. 

Do 

Dambai . 

Annual repairs to Somesvara temple . 

15 

15 

16 0 0 

Do 

Do 

Annual repairs to Podda Basavanna 
temple. 

15 

16 

15 0 0 

Do 

Dliarn-at 

Annual repairs to two gates of tlie fort. 

25 

25 

25 0 0 

Do 

HarallmlU 

Annual repairs to Somesvar temple . 

30 

. 30 

SO 0 n 

Bijapur 

Bijapur . 

Annual repairs to ' Arcbreolopicnl 
buildings in tbe District 

1,793 

1,703 

1,793 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Matatemnce etarges for tbe general, 
upkeep of Archffiological buildings. 

6,724 

6,724 

5,724 0 Q 

Knnara 

Chilakule, 

Sadasivagad. 

Annual repairs to European tombs 

20 

20 

20 0 0 

Do. . 

Sonda 

Annual repairs to King’s seat . 

14 

. 14 

2 0 0 

Do. . 

Do. 

Annual repairs to the temple clwe to 
and to the south of King’s seat. 

10 

10 

2 0 0 

Do. . 

Soma'?agar . 

Annual repairs to temple of Siva 

7 

7 

•• 

Do. . 

Gcrsappa 

Annual repairs to Vardbamana Swami 
temple. 

12 

12 

COO 

Do. . 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Virabhadra temple. 

12 

12 

coo 

Do. . 

Do. 

Annual repairs to Cbaturmulriia Basti. 

35 

35 

coo 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Annual repairs to Inscription stone . 

3 

3 


Do. 

Bilgi 

Annual repairs ro small deserted temple 
dedicated to Siva. 

8 

8 

8 0 0 

Do. . 

Kumti . 

Annual repairs to tbe figure of a tiger 
opposite to the English School. 

3 

3 

3 0 0 

Do, . 

Do. . 

Annual repairs to tombs on the right 
side of ManUi Kumta Koad. 

C 

6 

7 0 0 

Do, , 

Jlitjan . 

Annual repairs to the Fort 

35 

35 

35 0 0 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Annual rcpiirs to the inscription in the 
compound of tUo District bungalow 
and the 6gure of a tiger. 

7 

7 

7 0 0 



Carried over 

•• 

25,808 

25,514 0 0 






Appendix k—confd. 


^DLstrict. 

(P.\V.D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
Tcir 
1024-23. 

Amount spent 
durini the 
year 1024-23. 

BniARSS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

a 

G 

7 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. p. 




Brought forward . 

•• 

25.S05 

25,514 0 0 


Kanam 

Bhatkal . 

BoitDAV PllKSlDKNCy 

Sind— ron/rf. 

i?c;jaiVfi (rccirmnj cAarjcs) 
carried out btj fhe Public trorfra 
/Jcpfirfnica/— contd. 

Annual repairs lo JaUppa Xailcan 
Chandrannthesv.ara Basti. 

10 

10 

10 0 0 


Do. . 

Do. 

Anntml repairs to three European 
tombs. 

7 

7 

7 0 0 


Halnagiri 

Ra_\gncl . 

Annual repairs to Sri Sivaji's sainadhi 
and iMaliadcva temple. 

350 

3!30 

340 0 0 


Do. 

Kiida 

Annual repairs to the Cares 

no 

CO 

CO 0 0 


Do. . 

Pn!i(Mnhad) . 

Annual repairs to the Cares 

<!0 

40 

40 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Kagotbna 

Jaygad , 

Annual repairs to tho Muhammadan 
bridge. 

Annual repairs to the fort 

200 

ICO 

200 

ICO 

200 0 0 

149 C 0 


Do. 

D.ibbol . 

Annual repairs to and maintenance 
charges for the masjid. 

ICO 

ICO 

ICO 0 0 


Do 

Vijayadurga . 

.Annual repairs to and maintenance 
charges for tho fort. 

4S0 

4 SO 

4, SO 0 0 


Kosrat CauaU 

Moro, Doulnlpur 

Annual repoira to Tomb of Nor 
Mnhamod Kalhorn. 

125 

12C 

123 0 0 


Do. 

Iliul Jlir-Rukliou 

Annual repair.^ to the Buddhist Stupa, 

10 

10 

S 0 0 


Fulcli Canals 

Gnja 

Annual repairs to Buddhist stupa 

20 

20 

IS 0 0 


^’ortbcrn Dist. 
Jamrao 
Canals. 

Sinjhoro, Dolor 

Annual rop.airs to and niaintcn.anco 
' chatpes for Brahtnbra-Ka-Tbul 
(Bnthmnnabad). 

1S.1 

1S3 

1S2 0 0 


Eastern Kara 

Mirpurkhas 

Annual repairs to and mniDlenanco 
tharges for Buddhist Stupa, 

240 

240 

227 0 0 


Do. 

Naokot . 

Annual repairs to the Port 

75 

75 

73 0 0 


Kamclii EiiUd- 
ingo. 

Dydcrnbad 

Annual repairs lo and maintenance 
charges for Gulam Shall Kolhora’s 
tomb. 

105 

105 

IOC 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Annual repairs to and maintenance 
charges for Gulam Nabi Kallioro’s 
tomb. 

01 

01 

01 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . . 

Annual rep,iirs to and nmintenonce 
cliMpcs for Sarfnrar, Khan Kclhora*® 
tomb. 



122 0 0 


Do. 

Do. , 

Annual repairs to and maintename 
charges for Hnram oI Jlirs. 

24 

24 

24 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Annual rqviirs to tombs of British 
officers and Mirs. soldiers. 

23 


2C 0 0 




Carritdorer 

■ 


1 

27,!H0 0 0 1 

1 
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Appendix A — contd. 


District. 
(P.W. D.) 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sane* 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
vear 
1024-25. 

' Amount spent 
during the 
yeaf 1924-25. 

Remaess. 

1 

o 

3 

i 

i 

5 

6 

7 



/ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. P. 



1 

Brought forward . | 


28,266 

27,919 0 0 


Karachi Build* 
ings. 

Sikarpur Canals 

Gidu Bandar . 

Enliri 

Bombay Presidexcy includikg | 
Sind— coHcW. 

Anvuol "Rtpairs [recurring cliorges) 
carried out bg ihc Public B’ori's 
Department — contd. 

Annual repairs to Memorial pillar . 

Annual repairs to Satyan-jo-than 

26 

247 

26 

247 

26 0 0 

247 0 0 


Char Canals . 

1 Eato*bliando , 

Annual repairs to the Tomb 

69 

69 

69 0 0 


Western Kara 

Khudabad 

Annual repairs to and maintenance 
charges for Janii ^iasjid. 

228 

218 

+9 

227 0 0 


Do 

Do. . 

Annual repairs to Teat lluhamad 
Khan’s tomb and the adjoining 
Jlasjid. 

240 

229 

-j-O 

234 0 0 


Do. 

MoUenjo-daro * 

Jlaintenance chaises for Buddhist 
Stupa and excavafcsd 

381 

1 

384 

384 0 0 


‘XaracUi Canals 

Tatta and llakli 
Hills. 1 

Annual repairs to and maintenance 
charges for Ifonuments at Tatta 
andMaUmtUa. 

693 

210 

+507 

—41 

063 0 0 




Total 


30,122 

29,789 0 0 




Agency charge, s a’’ottcd @ 23 per cent, 
and apportioned on pro*rata basis. 

•• 

6,928 

8,461 0 0 




Total 

•• 

37,060 

38,250 0 0 ; 

1 




Annual Repairs {recurring charges) 
carried out by the Archecological Dc- 
partment. 



1 


Poona . 

Karla 

Annual repairs to and maintenance 
charges for the Caves. 

1,000 

1,000 

999 0 0 


Do. , 

Poona City 

Annnal repairs at Shanwnr Wnda . 

1,676 

1,570 

1,670 0 0 


.Ahinedna!;ar . 

Ahmednagar . 

Annual repairs at Faria Bagh palace 

192 

192 

.191 0 0 


'Thana. , 

Ba^gcin . 

Annual repairs to Portuguese Monu* 
inents. 

400 

400 

398 0 0 




Total 

.. 

3,168 

3,104 0 0 




Giul'd Total Askoal Repairs 

1 

40,218 

41,414 0 0 



SCMMAUX. 


SpccinI rejiairs carried out by the Public Works Department 
Special repairs carried out by the Archieolojical Department 
Annual rejiairs carried out by the Publis Works Department 
Annual repairs carried out by the Arcbaiological Department 

Guaxd Total tor the Bojibat PiinsiDExnr ivctcnrsu 


Ra. 
23,049 
10, IBS 
38,230 
3,10-1 

SiSD Asn Tnr. Wfstrrn Circle • • 8-1,221 
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Appendix A—conid. 

(!)) Expenditure os Coxsep.vatiox. 

Central Circle. 


District. 

Localitj'. 

Xame of Tcork and description. 

Amount 

of 

siDi-tioned 

estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
vear 

Amount ‘!i>cnr 
during the 
year 11U4-2*) 

llniM.ks. 

1 

2 

3 

n 

5 

C 

7 




Rs. 

Rt. 

Rs. A. r. 




Bnun AXD Or.JSSA, 







PcjwiVj {non-rccurriny diartjcs) 
carried oid by Utc Public fror?.-s Dc- 
inrlmenL 





Paiauiau 

Palaniau , 

Forts at — (cutting down trees and 
taking out roots, filling holes in 
vails vitli bricks and mortar in- 
eluding ropointing, clearing shnibs 
and vegetation from tops and sides 
of walls). 

3.557 

1S2 

178 0 C 

) Coinplot«i. 

Dlmgalput . 

Colgong . 

Rock temple at — , providing Xotico 
Board and foot path to the — . 

80 

70 

01 0 0 

Da. 

Pari . 

Bliurancavar , 

1 

ScafFoldinff in tljo caves at Kliandigiri 
and Udajagiri— , erection ot — . 

ai 

23 

.30 0 0 

Dn 

Do. . . 

Do. 

Temples at — 

4.010 

2,101 

1,500 0 0 

In progress. 

Do . . 

Do. 

Raja Rani tcmplo at Bhuvonesvar 
and caves at Kliandagiri and UdaR 
giri. 1 

coo 

037 

474 0 0 

Do. 

Patna . . 

Btliar . , 

•Afonuments at Rajgir and Bihir, pre- 
ficrAution of — . 

1.200 

007 

323 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . . 

Rajgir . 

Xolicc Boards, provyon of — , . 

207 

ISI 

14.3 0 0 

Do 

Do. . . 

Do. 

In.«criptiou on tbo rockj* pathway at 
Old Rajgir — prc'^crvation of — , 

.300 

(+43) 

3S 

3S 0 0 

Completed. 



ToTAt. . 

.. 

4,201 

2,8.39 0 0 




Agency changes @ 24 pet cent. 



OSl 0 0 




Total 



3, .320 0 0 




Jlfjvjirs (non-rccvmny dnry't) 
carried oul by Ihc /Irc^frofo^iVof Depart^ 
inent. 





Pa tin • , 

Do. . . 

Xalanda . , 

Patm 

Con'crvation of excavated monuments 

ProiL-lon oi cmmellcd iron notice 
boATtls for protected monuments in 
Biliar and Orissa, 

•• 

7,wn 
{-t 1,000) 
(r 1,000) 1 
(-4W) 
(a- 100) 
070 

0,003 0 0 

013 0 0 

In progress. 

Completed. 

Cuttack • 

Klnnil.igiri . 

Proriiion of unilorm and badge for 
Chaiikidir at Kliandagiri Care*?, 

•• 

10 

10 0 0 

Do. 



TervAt. . 


io.r,cc 

10,037 0 0 




Gkavd ToT.it, SrrciALRrrAiR!! . 

- 

14,P57 

14.177 0 n 
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Appendix A—contd. 


District. 

Locality. 

Name of irork and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanctioned 

estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 





Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

A. 

V, 




Bihar axd Owssv — conW. 






Palamau 


Palamau 

Anmal Repairs {recurring charges) car^ 
n‘ed out 63/ f/ie Public WorJes Dcjwrt- 
?nent— contd. 

Old and New Forts at — (clearing 
vegetation and removing roots on 
either sides of the wallB of old and 
new forts and round the Masjid; 
also repairing the approacli road to 
the new fort after removing stones 
and jungle}. 

424 

424 

424 

0 

0 

Champaran 

• 

Govindganj 

Lauriya. 

Asoka pillars at — . , 

20 

20 

13 

0 

0 

Do. 


Nandaugarh 

Lauriya. 

Do. ..... 

20 

20 

19 

0 

0 

Do. 


Rampunva 

Do 

IS 

20 

12 

0 

0 

Bbagalput 


Colgong . 

Rock Temple at — .... 

10 

10 

5 

0 

0 

.Monghyr 


llonghyr 

Fort, Gates and bridges at — . 

200 

200 

185 

0 

0 

Puri 


Konarak 

Temples at — 

522 


422 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Dhurancsvar . 

Caves at Khandagiri and Ddaigiri 

183 

180 

155 

0 

9 

Do, , 


Konarak . 

Sculptures shed at — , . , 

50 

15 

14 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Bhuvnnesvar . 

DhauliHill — , inscription at — 

25 

25 

25 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Do. . 

Baja Rani temple at — , 

25 

23 

25 

0 

0 

Cuttack 


Cuttack 

Gateway, Barabati Fort at — . 

25 

25 

10 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Do. . 

Moat wall, Barabati Fort at — , 

50 

GO 

41 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Jajpur 

Protected monuments at > — 

55 

55 

34 

0 

0 

Patna . 


Kumrabar 

Agtim Kuan at — . 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Bankipur 

Gola (granary) at — . , • 

83 

SO 

04 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Manor 

ituklidura Shah’s tomb at — , 

301 

SCO 

303 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Rajgir . 

3rnlmdco temple at — 

23 

23 

15 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Do. . 

Jain temple at — .... 

10 

10 

12 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Do. . 

Jlaniyar Math temple, including all 
ancient structure?. 

27 

27 

20 

0 

0 

Do. . 


Eilmr 

Tomb of Syed Ibrahim Boyu 

48 

48 

40 

0 

0 

*S \nta! PftTgana« 

Uadat ncxT 

Bajrti^hal. 

Jumma Mnsjidand brldgoat— ■, • 

lOi 

100 

70 

0 

0 

Shahabad 


Arrah 

Arrah House at — . 

103 

9S 

(+9) 

92 

0 

0 




Carried over 

mi 

1,839 

2,074 




REHiKKS. 


7 
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Appent)ix X — conid . 


Amount spent 

Xameot^rorkanddccription. KauEES. 

estimate. 19:4-23.. 1"^ iJ--’—’'- 



Brought forward 

EruAp. ASD Ouissr — coneld. 

Amml Hepuirs {raurring charges) ear- 
Tied out by the Public IPorlA Defart- 
ment— contd. 

Tomb of Slier Shah at — . 

Tomb of Hasan Shah at — 

Tomb of Alwal Khan at — 

Tomb of Bakhtiar Khan at — . , 

Jlundeshirari temple at ~ 
Afuhammadin tombatKatlaiili 

Fort at — 

Sliainshcr Khan'a tomb at — . , 

Buddha statue shed at — 

Do 

Total . 

Agency charges 24 per cent. 

Total 


dnaiml Pepairs (recurriug charges) 
carried out by tic Arehccological 
Dspartmeat. 

Upkeep of .Museum and Bungalow 


Totil . 

Giu>d Total, Axsual RnrAins . 


Rs. Ra A. r. 

1.139 2,074 0 0 


oo 

.5.3 

78 

79 

(+40) 

24 

24 

(+43) 

143 

121 

(+24) 

50 

30 

C 

0 

349 

349 

50 

30 

1.3 


15 

15 


2,010 


.33 0 0 
105 0 0 



50 0 0 
5 0 0 
34.3 0 0 
05 0 0 
13 0 0 
15 0 0 


02 0 0 


3,C20 0 0 


COO 290 0 0 


290 0 0 


3,922 0 0 


SuMM.\R3'. 

Special Repairs carried out bi tbe Public Worhs Departmeut 
Special Repairs carried out b.r tbe Arehmological Department . 
Annual Repairs carried ont by the Public 'Vorhs Department . 
Annual Repairs carried ont by the Arcbrcological Department . 


Gkasd Total top. Binin ASn'OrnssA 
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Appendix A—eontd. 


District. 

Locality. 

Name of ivoik and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanctioned 

estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
10'24.25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-26. 

Remarks. 

1' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

' 0 

7 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. A. P. 




CekTEAL Pr.OVEfCES asd Berak. 







iSpficta? Hepairs {mn-rentirring charges) 
carried ovl by the Pvblic WotH 
Department. 





Cbnnda 

Clmnda 

Achales'war gate to the Fort wall 

3,090 

1,670 

1,330 0 0 

In progrees. 

Akola • 

Dalapnr . 

Ancient monuments .... 

8,700 

3,000 

3,000 0 0 

Do. 

Rdpnr . 

Sitpnt . 

A shelter for protecting the sculptures ; 
construction of — . 

4,349 


23 0 0 

Completed. 

Nimat . 

Eurhanpur 

Tomb of Nadir Shah 

9,775 

1,840 

1,640 0 0 

In progress.. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Shah Nawaz Khan’s tomb ; providing 
groynes below — . 

3,162 

1,710 

1,710 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

.‘Isiigatli . 

Jumma Ila.sjid 

13,093 

2,004 

2,105 0 0 

Do. 



Total . 

. , 

10,700 

10,074 0 0 




Agency charges at 23 pet cent. . 

•• 

•• 

2,317 0 0 




Total Special RcpAins 



12,391 0 0 




Avnval Bepairs (rtmninp charges) 
curried onl by the PuMic K’oria Depart- 
ment, 





Nngpnr 

•Tunapani 

Stone Circle attributed to tbo Gooli 
, period. 

10 

10 

10 0 0 


Do. . 

Ubali and Pcth 
UbalL 

Ditto 

10 

10 

10 0 0 


Do. . 

Takalgliat 

Ditto 

15 

IS 

16 0 0 


Do. . 

Nildoli . 

Ditto , 

15 

IS 

16 0 0 


Do. . 

Wathoda 

Ditto 

10 

15 

15 0 0 

/ 

Do. . 

Ghogrn Kliapa 

Mahadco temple • • . . 

10 

10 

.. 

No repair- done.- 1 

Do. . 

Ramtck . 

Remain*? of old shrino upon the west* 
orn ridge of the Ramtck HilL 

20 

25 

25 0 0 


Do. . 

Kagardliaii 

Fort just south of the tillage 

ISO 

180 

180 0 0 


Do. . 

Dongaltal 

Fort at the bottom of the hill . 

175 

170 

175 0 0 




Carried over 


455 

'445 0 0 
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Appendix A—contd. 


District 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount o 
canclionec 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
3*Mr 
1924.25. 

Amount spent 
during tlie 
year 1924-25. 

Rm-enns. 

1 

2 

3 

B 


mm 

7 





1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. A. r. 





Brought forward 


455 

443 0 0 





GE^•TIUL Pr.ovixcEs axD Brair.— eoaliJ 







■ 

rinnuaZ jflcpctira {rcciirrinQ chnrgcs) car- 
ried Old by fhc Public Worhs Depart. 
fjienf— contd» 





.Bhondaia 


Padanipur neat 
Amgaon. 

Some curious old rotnaina of inacsive 
stone builOinqs. 

13 

10 

1 

I 


Do. 


Tilota Kliaira . 

A cromlech formed of one huge stone 
placed on two other upright ones 
and three other stones called gianPa 
Tilota. 

ID 

12 

I 

i 

I 

^ 03 0 0 


Do. 


Nogra , 

Temple 

25 

20 

I 


Do. 


Partabgarli 

Fort 

37 

32 

I 


Do. 


Pawni 

Temple of Chandika Devi, south-east 
ol the town. 

37 

32 

J 


iSfllagbat 


Lanji 

Fort 

130 

150 

■1 


Do. 


Bnihar « . 

Temple 

33 

33 



Do. 


Garhi 

Fort 

o 

5 



Do. 


Knnjal near 
Kuangarh 
north Karola. 

Old court hoasc of Ala Ddal hnilt 
of black stone. 

10 

10 

» 107 0 0 


Do. 


SonlAar , 

Fnrtn*tS conlaining 53 images, siadha 
Bada. 

10 

10 



Do. 


Madanpnr near 
Dliipur. 

Yogi ^andir of Buddhist architecture 

10 

10 

1 

1 


Do. 


Piparwara 

Temple 

n 

r> 



' Chaiitla 


Chanda , 

Fort wall 

-130 

cos 

50 8 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. , . 

Do. . 

Temple of Mohadco near Municipal 
ollicc. 

Gond Rajas tombs .... 

0 

150 

0 

157 

0 0 0 

157 0 0 


Do. 


Do. . 

A Biiial! well inrido Jatpura gate , 

30 

25 

23 0 0 


Do. 


Do. . 

Temple of Kkori near Elcoripura . 

40 

34 

33 0 0 


Do. 

• 

Do. . 

Temple of Ganpali in Balajipura 

30 

27 

27, 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Temple of Sonicswar in Dadmahalpura 


23 

23 0 0 


Do. 


Do. ,. 

Temple of Marnti in Bhiwnpur . 


22 

o 

o 

Cl 

ct 


Do. 

• 

Do. . 

A well in form of Sankh in Dadmahal- 
pure. 

1.7 

15 1 

14 0 0 


Do. 

• 

Ballarpur 

A stone fort ivall .... 

50 

4.7 

4.7 0 0 





Carried over 


I/Ad 

1.590 0 0 



2ija 
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Distriot. 

Ixicality. 

Namo of TPork and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanctioned 

estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
ye.ar 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-26. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 




Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. A. r. 



Brought forward 


1,640 

1,590 0 0 



Oestbal PHOvreaES akd Beiiae— could 






Annual Jlepatrs (recurring cJiarges) car* 






ried out by the Public Worh Depart^ 






flieni— contd. 




Ohanda . 

Chanda • , 

Britifib monuraenta at Lalpeth . 

20 

20 

19 0 0 

Do. . 

Do. . 

llonuments to British officers who fell 

30 

25 

23 0 0 



in siege of Chanda No. 6 nt Lalpeth. 




Do. . 

Do. . 

Monoliths consisting of IG colossal 

SO 

277 

277 0 0 



stone images at Lalpeth. 




Do. . 

Bbandak 

An old temple near Taka Tatao 

20 

32 

32 0 0 

Do. . 

Do. 

Old temple of Parasnath . 

16 

10 

7 0 0 

Do, . 

Do. 

Old temple of Chandlka Devi . 

16 

22 

22 0 0 

Do. . 

Do. 

Baji Bao cave .... 

4 

10 

10 0 0 

Do. . 

Do. 

A stone bridge in tank 

3 

5 

6 0 0 

Do. . 

Do. 

A lugh knoll imracdiatclv to the east 

6 

5 

6 0 0 



of Bhsdranath temple. 




Do. . 

Do. 

Bhawani care 

6 

0 

GOO 

Do. , 

Do. 

Remains of a yery old temple . • 

10 

20 

20 0 0 

Do. . 

Dewalivara 

An old tort and ruined temple . 

10 

19 

19 0 0 

Do. . 

Ivbatota . 

Remains of an old fort 

20 

20 

20 0 0 

Do. . 

Palaharas 

An old Hemadpantbi temple 

10 

10 

16 0 0 

Do. . 

Markanda 

JIahadeo temple .... 

10 

20 

20 0 0 

Do. . 

Tipagatb 

Fortress of Tipagarli in Moorumgaon 

100 

41 

41 0 0 



Zamindari. 




Do. . 

Zarapapra 

A rock cave . , . , . 

60 

21 

21 0 0 

Akolo . 

Balapur . 

Fort 

160 

160 

150 0 0 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Ghhatri ...... 

60 

60 

60 0 0 

Do. . 

Barai Tal^ 

Bhawani cave 

60 

60 

60 0 0 

Do. . 

Akot Talnq 

Namalla Fort (consbfing of 0 items) . 

775 

775 

776 0 0 

Do. . 

Patur 

Caves 

60 

SO 

60 0 0 

Do. . 

Akola 

Old fori with Rarbnr bastion - 

75 

75 

75 0 0 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Oahihnnda crate .... 

26 

25 

26 0 0 

AmmaU 

)*a*;ar • . 

Annndeswar temple .... 

160 

150 

160 0 U 

Do. . 

Amncr . 

Tomb of Lai Ivimn with the tank in 

160 

150 

134 0 0 



front of it. 




Do 

Chifcalda . 

Gatnliarb Fort 

610 

400 

494 0 0 



Carried over . 


4,000 

4,112 0 0 


liEMASES. 


7 


Atpekmx A— I 

eoiitd. 




Name of work and description. 

1 

Amount of ; 
jsanettoned I 
1 cstimato. I 

Allotment 
for the 
vear 

TOO! or: 

Amount spent i 
durioc the I 
yenr 1924*2,'. I 

RntARKS. 


Lobara . 
Rohinldicd 

Kotliali . 
Lonar 



Dlintra 

Satcgaon 

Do. 

Dcolgaon Raja 
Saktgnon 
Siodldicd Raja 
Do. 

Do- 
Molikar . 
Anjarn Kliurd 
Fatohkbelda 
Amng . 
Sirpiir . 

Do. . 
Sitinir Aran; 

B.alod.a Baiar 

DfoKiIoda 
Gandai . 
Dllatnda . 


Broaght forward . 

Cecthal Pkovinces axd Bekar— ronfd. 

Annual Htpairs (Tcairring charges) caT‘ 
tied over hg the Public IPorJU Depart^ 
raeiil — coetd. 

Temple ...... 

Mosque 

Old temple .... 

10 Gaimukh temples . . 

Dliaramsala .... 

Square kund on tho cast of the town 

Old temple of Daitynsudan 

3 temples .... 

3 old temples of Vishnu . . 

linages in the ricinily of the old Icioplc 
of Vishnu. 

Moti Samad 

Temple of Maliadeo .... 

Stone masonry bund of big lank 

17 ivelU near Chandni Talao 

Temple of .tlabadeo .... 

JIadha mommicnts .... 

Masjid built after the old style . 

Large morque 

Old mined Jain temple 

Temple of Lasraan .... 

A new shelter for the sculptures 

Area round the Sitpur village and the 
mound to the east of Arang where 
there are certain monuments. 

Temple of Jfahadeo and two stmclurcs 
nt Xarainpur. 

SheoV temple 

Old temple 

Temple of Shiva .... 


Is. Rs. A. r. 

4,030 4,112 0 0 








IC 0 0 
40 0 0 
CO 0 0 
370 0 0 
50 0 0 
60 0 0 
75 0 I) 
100 0 0 
50 0 0 
40 0 0 

25 0 0 
40 0 0 
70 0 0 
25 0 0 
40 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
25 0 0 
18 0 0 
27 0 0 
0-10 0 
10 (I 0 


20 0 0 
20 0 0 
10 0 0 


6.440 5,440 0 0 
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Appendix A.—contd. 


District. 


Drug . 
Bilttspur 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D.i. 


Localit}'. 


Deorbijiya 

Pali 

Jonjgir . 
Klinrod . 

Do. . 
Rat.anpur 


Do. . 

Jnngjir . 

Arbliar . 

Sbeorintiraynn 

Bcmbu . 

Patgowan 

Srmaisol 

Sbenrinarayan 

Kbarixl . 

Do. . 

Chandrapnr 

K.anfci Korba 

Pondfcioh Chhuri 

Close to Bag. 
doro. 

Tniran . 

Dlianpur 
IbigilcTa . 

Kt.trai , 


Name of nork and description. 


Brought forward 

Cectml Protisces akd Berar— cojifd, 

nnval Sejiairs (rcctirri'u!; chargee) car- 
ried oul by the Public Iforia Depart- 
rueni — contd 

Temple of Sita Devi and Sati pillar . 

Jlabadeo temple .... 

Tbe large Vaisbnava temple . _ . 

Brick temple of Savari, aoutli of tbo 
village. 

Small brick temple nortb of tbe village 

Tlie doorvay built into tbe mined wall 
beside tbe nortb gateway of the fort 
and tbe carved stones and images 
lying about within the boundaries of 
the village. 

Tbo wbole of tbe area round tbe town 

Small temple . 

Arbhar temple 

Sbeonnarayan temple 

Temple . 

Do. . . . 

Pali inscription stone 

Inscription in old temple called Cban. 
dra Chuda Jlabadeo temple. 


Very old Surj-a temple 

Two inscriptions inside Laicmanesbwar 
temple. 

Temple of llabadco . 

Do. 

Kosgaigarli .... 
Cliaitnurgorb .... 


and mounds of sculptured and un* 
fculplued stones. 

Rock 

I.afa fort . . . . . 

Kotmi fort 

Carrietl over 


Amount 

of 

sanctioned 

estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
5’ear 
19^4-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924<25. 

Remares. 

4 

5 

0 

7 

Es. 

Rs. 

Es. A. r. 



5,«0 

5,440 0 0 


20 

20 

20 0 0 


20 

20 

10 0 0 


20 

20 

20 0 0 


8 

S 

8 0 0 


3 

3 

3 0 0 


2() 

20 







r 85 0 0 


20 

20 

J 



£0 

20 

20 0 0 


20 

20 

20 0 0 


20 

20 

20 0 0 


12 

12 

0 0 0 


10 

10 

5 0 0 


0 

5 

5 0 0 


10 

10 

S 0 0 


15* 

15 

8 0 0 


O 

O 

2 0 0 


15 

15 

15 0 0 


15 

15 

15 0 0 


If) 

15 

7 0 0 


20 

20 

15 0 0 


10 

10 

8 0 0 



5 

5 0 0 


25 

25 

20 0 0 


25 

25 

COO 


•• 

5,705 

5,777 0 0 
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AprENDix X—conid. 


i)istrict 

Locality. 

Kame of ^rork and description. 

Amount 

of 

«ancUoncd 

estimate. 

Allotii ent 
for the 
vear 

1 024-2 

Amount spent 
during the 
jxar i621-?5. 

REMAT.Kf. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

= 

G 

7 





R". 

r.-. 

Es. A. r. 





Brought forward 


5,705 

5,777 0 0 





Cemkai. Dr.ovntcES asd Bkhah— toiilJ 








Annual liepahs [recurring charges) car- 
ried out by the Public IForA'a Depart- 
menl— could. 





niW&ltur 

^’car B.'iTgaon . 

Kotgarb 

20 

20 

20 U U 


Do. 

JIalhar . 


Malbar fort 

20 

20 

20 0 0 


Do. 

Bawoiibadi 


Koaaigarli tort .... 

20 

20 

20 0 0 


Do. 

Konar . 


Konargarli fort .... 

20 

20 

3 0 0 


Do. 

Ajonnnla 


Ajmirgath tort .... 

0 

5 

5 0 0 


Do. 

Batanpur 


Kantlii Deval temple 

10 

10 

8 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 


Jtoosokhan’s Datgah 

5 

5 

13 0 0 


Do. . 

Do. . 


JIndatlada 

5 

5 

5 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 


raotlarinath temple in Qila 

10 

10 

0 0 0 


Ilosliongatad 

Joga 


lluplial fort 

200 

200 

200 0 0 


Do. 

Banciimarbi 


Caves 

16 

15 

15 0 0 


Botiil . 

Dlminsdebi 


Mahadco temple . * . . 

20 

20 

20 0 0 


Do. 

Kholda . 


Fort ^nth two fine gateways 

20 

20 

20 0 0 


Do. 

Shcrgarh 


Fort witli two goteways • 

20 

20 

20 0 0 


Do. 

Dliairangaon 


Temple of Deri .... 

5 

5 

5 0 0 


Nimar . 

Bufhanpur 


Tomb of Shob Shuja , 

43 

40 

■OO 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 


Tombs of Adil Sbah and Nadir Shob , 

23o 

235 

205 0 II 


Do. 

Do. 


Tomb of Sliab Nawaz Khan 

us 

IIS 

110 0 0 


Do. 

• Do. 


Raja-U-cliliatri .... 

110 

110 

OS 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 


Bibi-ki-JIn^jid . . ‘ , 

5.0 

63 

110 0 0 


Do 

Do. 


Phlace in Fort .... 

12S 

12S 

171 0 0 


Do. 

A^rgarh . 


Mahadco temple in Fort . 

IDS 

IDS 

7S 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 


Mahadeo temple near Inspcclion Bud- 
palow. 

06 

DC 

00 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 


Jumma Mnpjid .... 

15S 

I5S 

202 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 


Inner and outer walls of fort, with coles 

213 

213 

ISO 0 0 


Do. 

J)a . 


Siin.irnaza 

2(1 

20 

71 n n 


Do. 

Do. . 


TmnI) of Sb'ih Nonian • , 

67 

67 

30 0 0 





Carried over . | 


7,6: 0 

7,671 0 0 
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District 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount of 
sanctioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
Tear 
1024.25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 




Bs. 

Es. 

P.S. A. r. 



Brought forward 


7,539 

7,671 0 0 



Cn.sTRil. Phovisoes asdBekab — conid. 






Annual Bcpairs {recurring charges) car- 






rice! out by the Public IVorh Depart- 






rncnt—conUh 




Nimar . 

.■\sirgarh . 

Tomb of Shab Gohat, with compound 

35 

35 

41 0 0 



ivall. 




Do. 

Do. . 

Idgah ; front wall with open platform 

29 

20 

70 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Approach road to the fore 

445 

445 

227 0 0 

Do. 

Ximbola . 

Colonel Fraser’s tomb 

GO 

GO 

00 0 0 

Jfobbnlpur 

Bhcragbat 

Chowsat Jogini temple 

85 

85 

85 0 0 

Do. 

Garba 

Panohmatba temple 

' 181 

133 

133 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Jladanblahal 

179 

170 

170 0 0 

Do. 

Bheragbat 

Gonri Shankar temple 

75 

75 

75 0 0 

Do. 

Tegowa . 

Kanlrali Devi temple 

28 

28 

28 0 0 

Do. 

Padaria . 

Rupnatli 

IG 

10 

10 0 0 

Do. 

Panagar . 

Largo effigy of Vishnu Varaba . 

5 

5 

5 0 0 

Do. 

Karitalai 

Knchha and Machha (Tortoise and 

10 

3 

3 0 0 


’ 





Do. 

Nanbvrara 

8 stono Jain images and a Hinda 

2 

2 

2 0 0 



temple.. 




Do. 

Bilhori . 

Vishnu Varaba temple 

15 

15 

15 0 0 

Do. 

Karanpiir 

Varaba near Karitalai 

44 

3G 

30 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

.1 Tnrauli and a Linga and statues of 

8 

S 

8 0 0 



Catiesb and Hanaman. 




Do. 

Burgaon . 

Temple of Somnatb and ruins of scTctal 

12 

12 

12 0 0 



temples. 




Jlnndla . 

Jlandla . 

Gond fort called Satkhanda 

15S 

158 

158 0 '0 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Shah burj 

152 

152 

152 0 0 

Do. . 

Chaugaoa Ryot- 

Botruin Mahal 

253 

235 

255 0 0 


vrt^n, 





DAmoh . 

Singcrgarb 

SIngergarh fort .... 

02 

02 

02 0 0 

Do. . 

??obti 

Temple 

23 

25 

25 0 0 

Do. , 

Knndalpur 

One fiat roofed temple below the hill . 

c 

0 

COO 

Do. . 

Rajnagar , 

Fort 

19 

19 

19 0 0 

Do. . 

Hatta 

P.angmaba! Palace . . * , 

19 

19 

19 0 0 

Do. . 

Knnorabari 

Temple 

37 

37 

37 0 0 

Do. . 

•latarbaniar . 

Fort ... . . 

a7 

37 

27 0 0 

Do. 

S^-kbar . 

Tcmpl<» ... 

12 

12 

12 0 0 



Carti'^ over 


0,477 

0,:!54 0 0 
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DktticL 

LocAiUty. 

Xame oi Tvorl; and description. 

Amount 

of 

sanclioncd 

estimate. 

.{Ulotment 
for the 
year 
1924-20. 

Amount bpent 
dunne th*' 
year 1924-2o. 

Reihres. 

1 

n 

.1 

4 

5 

G 

7 

' 



Ra 

Rs. 

P.S. A. P. 




Brought forward , 


9,477 

•*,3M 0 0 




Cemhai. PnovDCES and BEirAii— 







con-l/f. 







Annual (reenrrin^ ckaryes) car. 







Tied oh/ PH6bc iPorJl# Depart- 

mcHt— concld. 





Damob . 

Rnneli . 

JInth 

2o 

25 

25 0 (1 


Do. , 

Kodal . . 

Old temples at , , . 

13 

13 

13 0 0 


Do. . 

Karsingarh 

^losque on XarsinghiraflwBatingarh 

31 

31 

31 0 0 




rend. 





Do. . 

Knnodn . 

Remains of old sculptured temple atlii- 

02 

02 

02 0 0 




billed to Clmndclas. 





Soogor . 

Kran 

Ruined teruple with other siatnes 

132 

12D 

UD 0 0 



closed in a wire fencing. 





Do. , 

Bamoda , 

Temple ...... 

D 


5 0 0 


Do. . 

Gnrimtlia 

Siali Alabal and Rani .Mahal 

07 

85 

85 0 0 


Do. . 

KJiimlassa 

Tomb of Panj Pirs .... 

CD 

o7 

57 0 0 


Do. , 

Dlmtnoni 

Port 

CD 

50 

.50 0 0 


Do. , 

Baliatgarb 

Do. ..... . 

12i 

no 

110 0 0 


Do. . 

Dcoti 

Do 

35 

30 

30 0 0 


.Chliindwora . 

Dcogarh . 

Do 

7D 

70 

7D 0 0 


Narsinghpur . 

Cliowr.igarb . 

Tcraiile in the fort .... 

5S 

58 

58 0 0 




Total 

•• 

10,221 

10.088 0 0 




Agenoy charges nt 23 per cent 

• • 


2,320 0 0 




Total Axaual Retairs 



12,408 0 0 



SUMJIARY. 

I!=. 

Special Bepairs carrictl nut by the Public Wt.rks Pepartment 12, *501 

Annua! Bopair^ carried out by the Public \Vv>rb5 ncparlrocnt 12,40> 


OiLiio) Total ronCerxTRAL . . 24,700 


Summary of Expciuliturc incurred on Cn.i'.crvation in the Cinlral Circle. 


Eiliar and On 
Central Province; 


Province. 


Total 

GRAND TOTAL 


Total amount spent 

Tula' amount alicnt 

Totai. 

on special repairs. 

on amintil repairs. 

Rs. 

Ra 

K^. 

14,177 

3,022 

! I3,C90 

12,391 

12 4)S 

24.799 

20,508 

1(13‘2» 

42.8D') 

.... 

.... 

42,S9n 
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(6) Expenditure on Conseevation. 

Eastern Circle. 


Diatrict. 

liooalitr. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
daring the 
year 1924-25. 

Eemakks. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

7 




Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 




Bexc 4L. 







Special Hepairs {non-recurring charges) 
carried out by the Public Works 
Depariinevl. 


/ 



Kajsbalu * 

Dcoiiara . 

Construction of boundary pillars round 
the tank. 

H3 

145 

143 0 0 

Completed. 

Do. 

Kusum'b.a 

Ifosqac 

1,S44 

COO 

597 0 0 

Do. 

ilnlda . 

Gftur 

Dara^lari ^Insjid .... 

2,512 

1,750 

1,813 0 0 

In progress. 

Do. 

Gaur & Pandua 

Piirclia.ing and fixing notice boards to 
12 monuments. 

250 

250 

179 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Gaiir 

Baisgnri rrall .... 

1,000 

COO 

024 0 0 

Completed. 

Bunlivan . 

Gauranpiiur . 

Icbni Ghosc’.s temple . . . 

952 

GOO 

520 0 0 

In progress. 

Do. 

Buddipore 

Providing niro foncinc round the con)' 
pound of and special repairs to tbc 
tt.mple. 

422 

422 

420 0 0 

Copiplcfcd. 

Mursliidobad . 

Kliaraul . 

Pro%i(Kng ^irc fencing round tbe 
inn^qne. 

1,083 

COO 

520 0 0 

Dll. 

Dacca . 

P.icca 

Suncying the jnonimientp 

:i 

;t 

3 0 0 

Dj. 

Do. . 


Piirclm'inp and fiaing notice boards 
to inonumcnta in the Dacca dis- 
trict. 

117 

-i-248 

170 

123 0 0 

In progress. 

Do. . 

D.nccn 

Satcnmbu7 mosque (constnictinp 
Ixjundary pillar^). 

33 

33 

25 0 0 

C'mnpleted. 

Do . 

Atoshkhann 

Mosque of KImn 3fuliaminnd Miitlha , 

.3,714 

2,000 

1.02G 0 0 

In progresj. 

Do. . 

Ranipa! . 

3Ia‘*ji(l of Paba Adam 

14,335 

1,(KK) 

700 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Rachuranipiir 
(near Ram. 
pal). 

r.aj.i IIari‘lu'ltandra*s tank (fixing of 
notice Iward). 

5 

5 

5 0 0 

Completed. 


Mafiidkur 

Kiian tTch.'Jii AliV nio*qije • 

800 

500 

773 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

•• 

rro\idiing nutice I'oani** to tbe monu* 
nients m the KUuInn Pistrict, 

142 

so 

(12 0 0 

Do. 



TolAb 

■ 

0,058 

,S,433 0 0 




Agency ^ 21 percent. . 

B 

•• 

1,771 0 0 




Total, 

■ 

■ 

10,204 0 0 
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District. 

Ixjcality. 

Xarao of work and description. 

5niount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
Year 
1024-25. 

Anionnt spent 
dorinf: the 
year 1021-23. 

KnuKS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

a 

C 

7 




Bi:.voal— totiW. 

Es. 

K& 

Rs. A. r. 





Spccifil Jtep'/ire [tton‘r€curring (hargcf) 
cnrrifd out by the Archtcological 
iJepnrlmcht. 





’Bankura 


Melmuiwr 

10 temples in and near Vishmipur 

I2..)13 

704 

704 0 0 

Completed. 

Do. 


Bahulara 

SIddliosuar temple .... 


0)0 

0)0 0 0 

Do. 

Dirlflium 

Do. 


Kcnduli . 

Blmdiswar 

Tcmjilc of Ja^idev. (Land acqui'i* 
lion.) 

.Mound's 

322 

322 

247 

322 0 0 

217 0 0 

Do. 

In progress. 

/Dacca . 


Sabhar . 

Do 


007 

007 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 


Baghurarapur 
(near Bampal) 

Baja HarHicliandna's Tank 


.■>,:i27 

,7,327 n '» 

Do. 




Total 



7,s.ii> n 0 

> 




Gn.ixn TOTAL STECIAL KErAILS . 

•• 

•• 

10,000 0 n 





.'lurnml Impairs (rccurriitg charge*) 
carried out by the PuHk 
fkpirhntut. 





■J’l.Parganas 


.Simdcrlians 

Jntnr Deul temple .... 

T4 

74 

74 0 0 


ilooglily 


Tribeni . 

Tomb and Mosque of Zafor Klian Gnil 

“o 

75 

72 0 0 


Do. 


Satgaon . 

Tomb and Mosque .... 

30 

30 

30 It 0 


Do. 


Scroinporc 

Henry MortinV Pagoda . 

1!>I 

10) 

1.73 0 0 


JJurdwan 


Burtlvran 

Tombs of Slier Afghan, Kiitubuddin 
and Baliram Sakka. 

82 

82 

.03 0 0 


Do. 


Baiiioonarah . 

Bnrlicsnar Siva temple 

S2 

82 

(31 (t 0 


Do. 


Uudeliporo 

Two ancient temples 

TiO 

:>o 

.70 1) 0 


Do. 


(Jlaiirangpiir . 

Ichai Glioses (omplc 

103 

103 

.78 0 0 


Do. 


Kalna 

Tuoraosqiics ..... 

txi 

DO 

71 0 (t 


<Birb!iiira 


Kcnduli . 

Temple of Jj») (lev . . . . 

.TO 

30 

IS 0 0 


Do. 


S.inatorc 

Temple of D.imodnr 

35 

3.5 

34 0 U 


Do. 


Xanoor . 

Temples 

24S 

2)S 

247 0 0 


•Bankura 


Virimnpnr 

10 temples in and near Vi^-lmujmr 

38 1 

.-.SI 

l?!i 0 0 


Do. 


Do. 

Dalnmdnl gun . . « • . 

4 

4 

4 0 0 





Carried otcr . 

•• 

i.cas 

1,470 0 0 
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District 

Locality. 


Name of svork and description. 

1 

2 

3 




BrongUt forward . 




Bekoal — canid. 




Annvol Hcpairs {recurring charges) 
carried out by the PulUc IPorL^ 
Department — contd. 

Bjnbura 

Balmlata 


Siddheswar temple .... 

Do. 

Susnnin hills 


Rock inscriplion of Raja Chandra 
Varman. 


Gagancswar 


Karamhera Fort .... 


Kbaraul . 


^losquo 

Do. 

Katra 


Tomh and mosque of Mnrshid Kuli 
Klinn. 

Do. 

Faridtolft 


Tomb of Mirmadan .... 

Do. 

KhU'hbagti 


Tombs of Siraj-iid-dnuta, Ali Wardi 
Klian and mansoleum and com- 
pound wall. 

Do. 

Koshnibagb 


Tomb of Shujanddin including mauso- 
leum. 

Do. 

Dalbagli . 


Tomb of ^aivnb Sarfaraz Khan 

Do. 

Kolikapur 


Old Duleh Conietcrj* • . . 

Do. 

Arimbagh 


Tomb of Azimunne^a Begum 

Do. 

Kanj.ighata 


Tablet of .Maharaja Nanda Kumar 


Kalig\inj 


New Plas«oy monument . 

Do. . 

Pl.i<-oy . 


Pillars demarcating the battle-field 

Do. . . . 

Chakdab 


Palpara temple .... 

Dft]«haW 

Dacha 


Mosque ...... 

Do. 

Do. . 


Do. 

Do. 

Ktis^raha 


Do 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. «.»••• 




C*\Tn**d oTrr 


Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1921-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-26. 

EriTARKS. 

4 

s 

G 

7 

Es. 

Es. 

Ea A. r. 



1,C98 

1,479 0 0 


3S 

38 

38 0 0 


18 

18 

17 0 0 


219 

181 

107 0 0 


221 

182 

191 0 0 


200 

ICl 

174 0 0 


lo 

15 

10 0 0 


121 

121 

111 0 0 


119 

no 

132 0 0 


C 

0 

COO 


IS 

18 

18 0 0 


23 

23 

22 0 0 


2 

2 

2 0 0 


r>7 

07 

41 0 0 


.■■.s 

53 

53 0 0 


oO 

50 

48 0 0 


200 

200 

174 0 0 




24 0 0 

Exix'nditnro fron? 
April 1921 tod lino* 
I92t ogainfit tlio 
j>anctimjHl fHti* 
mate for R*^. 220 
for I92:i.24. 

ISO 

150 

120 0 0 




24 0 0 

nxpemliture from 
April 1924 to June 
1924 opainat the 
sanctioned wtl* 
mate for Rs. 229 
for 1923.24. 

■ 


2,857 0 0 
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ArpEXDix k—contd. 


District. 

I/>caUty. 

Karoo of PTotU and description. 

Amoant 
of sane* 
tiosed 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1024‘2o. 

Amoant spent 
during tbc 
year 102-1 -25. 

Ecssarcs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 




Bs. 

lis. 

Bs. A. r. 




Droogbt forrrard 


3,102 

2,S07 0 0 




BruroiL— concH. 







Anmtal Hcpairs (rcairriny chanjes) 







ferried out by the P«6fic ]Vorh^ 
Dcparitnenl—concld. 





RsjslaH . 

Polmtpur 

Monnd 

S4 

84 

03 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

•• 


20 0 0 

Expenditoro from 
April 1021 to Jnn? 
Ilr24 against the 
sanctioned «ti« 







m&to for Rs. 105 
for 1923 24. 

AkWa . ♦ 

Gnur Pandua 

Arcbicological buildings . 

2.000 

2,000 

2,354 0 0 


Dacca . 

Lalbagh . 

Tomb of Bibi Peri . , , . 

05 

50 

44 0 0 


Do. . . 

Satmasjid 

Satgambua Moacino .... 

03 

03 

05 0 0 


Do. . 

Uunshlganj 

Eemains of Idrakpur Fort . , 

49 

40 

42 0 0 


Do. . 

Magrapata 

Tomb o£ GUiyasuddin Azam Sbab 

20 

20 

18 0 0 


Do. . 

Dacca . 

JIaintcnanco oi a Clioorkidar to look 

141 

108 

108 0 0 



after tbc orcliarologicol buildings in 
the Bamna Sub-Divfeion. 






MjIQCXlSUlgh . 

Agarsindur 

Shab Mabmod Mosqoo . , , 

10 

10 

IS 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Sadi Mosque . . « • • 

27 

27 

20 0 0 


Do. 

Afitograra 

Kutb Mosque < » • • . 

31 

31 

20 0 0 


Do 

Masjidparn 

Aurangyeb Mosque . . , , 

17 

17 

17 0 0 


Khulna 

Bagerliat 

Salgumbaz Mosque ,Klian Jaban AL*8 

391! 

390 

432 0 0 

Including exjendi- 


and Pir Ali'a tombs. 




tnra of Es 30 
intmrrcd iron) 








April to June 1924 
not co\ ered by 
allot ment 

Do. . . 

Mnsjidpur 

Mosque of Kban Jaban AU 

GO 

41 

41 0 0 


Baliorgnnj 

Ma'sjidbari , 

Mosqne 

30 

30 

23 0 0 




Toiw. 

•• 

0,072 

0,100 0 0 




Agency charges 21 per cent. , , 

•• 

•• 

1,295 0 0 




Totjit. Assual r.uPAiES . . 

•• 

•• 

7,401 0 0 



SuilJIAKY. 

IW 

Special Pcpaiia earned cut Ij- the IMWie Works Departmenl. . 10,D0< 

Special Rcpaiia carried out by tbc Atehreoiogical DepartiocriU V.RSC 

Annual Itejmits carried cut by tlic TnUic V orks Depatlmcnt 7, 401 


<7R!l^D TOTiL riiR 1 I\C1I. 


I5.M1 
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1 

Diitricu 

Loc.-ility. 

Name oi rvork and description. 

Amount 
of panc- 

Allotment 
for the 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25. 

EemabkS. 




estimate. 

1924.25. 


1 

n 

3 

B 

0 

G 

7 




Es. 

Ea. 

Es. A. r. 




Assam. 







Special Jlcpaira {non-recurring charges) 







carried ovi by the Public ir<>rl‘,s 
VeparlmenI, 




Completed. 

iSibeagar 

Sibsagar Sub* 

Fixing notice ho.irds 

27G 

.. 

257 0 0 

Division. 




25 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Nazira . 

Siirveving and levelling tbc palace 

2C 

.. 



ground ol Aliom Rajas at Garbsaon. 





Do. 

Do. . 

The palace of the Ahom Rajas at Gath* 

1,03G 

1,428 

093 0 0 

Do. 



gaon for lti23-24. 





Do. • 

Sibsagar . 

I^atniandir attached to the Sibdolo 

204 

204 

209 0 0 

Do. 


temple for 1923.24. 





Do. 

GanrUagar 

Bishnudolo temple for 1924-25 . 

213 

213 

213 0 0 

Do. 

Do. • 

Jaj'sagar 

Riinghar ruins for 1923.24 . . ' . 

SS7 

332 

189 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Karangliar rains for 1924.25 

1,101 

1,101 

1,214 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Golagbat Snb- 

Protection of the image of Durga 

26 

25 

• 26 C 0 

Do. 


Division. 




Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

Monoliths at Knsomari Pathar . . 

728 

300 

300 0 0 

Xngn HiU-s . 

Dimapnr 

Fixing of a notice board in the ruins . 

27 

15 

15 3 0 

Do. 


Jliiibong . 

Erecting notice board at. tbc rock cut 


23 

23 0 0 

Do. 



temple. 



133 0 0 

In progresa 

Sylhcl . 

Jainliapur Niz. 

Old Palace enclosure 

.59.) 

COO 

pat. 






Cochor . 

Kha.spur . 

Erection of notice boards in front of 

2C 

•• 

•• 


.Sj’lhct . 

Badarpur 

Cachnri ruins at Khasjmr and Old Fort 

275 

275 

271 0 0 

Completed. 

at Badarpur. 





Komnip 

Gnulmti . 

Providinc a pathway to the temple ol 

199 

199 

102 13 0 

Do. 


Kannachal, 







TOTAt 

iHiii 

4,805 

3,701 0 0 




Agency charges @ 23 per cent . 

Hi 


805 0 0 




Total SrEcc.AL nrrAins . 

.. 

•• 

4,C20 0 0 




AnnWflf liepaira {rtevrring eJiargti) 







carried out by the Pi>bUc 
Pepnrimenl, 





^ilwsRar 

Silxagar . 

Tl)rce temples ♦ , , . • 

300 

300 

312 0 0 


Do. 

Gaurisapar . 

Ditto 

1,50 

150 

151 0 0 


Do. 

.Taysacar 

Ditto 

300 

800 

300 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Runghnr Ruins • . • • 

100 

100 

100 0 0 


Do. 

Do. 

Karat>phar Ruins . . . , 

250 

200 

249 0 0 


Do. 

I)j. . 

Golaghnr or Jfngazine 

100 

100 

99 0 0 


Do. 

Nazira . 

Abam Raja's palate at Gatbgaon 

200 

200 

190 0 0 


Xftpi Dial . 

Dimajnir 

Ru-m 

400 

317 

310 IS 0 


Ds-ianj! 

Illsbr.atli 

B^radole trmplc , , . . 

ICO 

100 

85 0 0 




Oifti^d OTPT • 

Hi 

im 

1.802 15 0 
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District. * 

Locality. 

Name of u ork and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotrncnl 
for tlic 
vear 

1 924-2,7. 

Amount spent 
during the 
mr 1024-25. 

RnWP.K!. 

1 

2 

3 

B 

B 

G 

7 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. r. 




Brought forward 

.. 

1,SC7 

],8.72 15 0 


Darraoc 

Tczpur , , 

Assam— roxW. 

AwhwqZ Scp^tirs (rceurritiff charge^) 
farrhd oid by the Ptiblie IPorJti 
Deporlmnt — conoid. 

Bamuni Hilli. 


75 

75 0 0 


Do. . . 

Do. . 

Maintenance of platform at the Jfum- 
cip.*!! Park. 

45 

45 

45 0 0 


Goalpara 

Jogighojm • 

T^o rock*cut ca\C3 ...» 

20 

20 

20 0 0 


Kamrup 

Kamakhva , 

Bock inscription at the foot of Kama* 
khVAa hill. 

10 

10 

10 0 0 


Do. . . 

Gauliad . 

Carving inscription on the Dtba.i 
Island. 

10 

10 

10 0 0 


Do. . . 

Do. . 

Rock .scultpture of Vishnu Janardan . 

30 

30 

SO 0 0 


Cachar . 

Kliaspur 

Cachari ruins 

273 

273 

271 0 0 


Do. . . 

Jfnibong . 

Rock-cut temple and two inscribed 
stones. 

ID 

10 

7 2 0 


Sylhpt . 

Badarpnr 

Old Fort 

20 

20 

20 0 0 


Do. . . 

Kliasi and 

Jalntin Hills. 
Do. 

Jaintiapur Niz* 
pat. 

Syndni . . 

Xartiang 

Old palace enclosure 

Tank 

Monolith (U. Mowthoh Dur) 

100 

1 

>■ 30 

100 

30 

05 2 0 

50 0 0 


Do. 

DUoi Country . 

Ditto ditto 

; 






Total 

Agency charges ^ 23 per cent. . 

•• 

2,512 

2,4S0 3 0 
572 0 0 




Total A^'^UAL retaibs 

•• 


3.038 3 0 



SUMMAIIY. 


P.=. A. r. 

Special Eepaira earned out by tlio Public Worla Dopartraenl 4,C2fl 0 0 

Annual Repairs carried out by tbc Public IVoiks Department .'i.OjS 3 0 


Guaxd ToTAt. par. A'SA'i . Ifiii 3 0 


Sitiiiiiun'i/ of Erpcndiliiw incunal on Consrrralion in the Eastern Ciick. 


Proslr.cc. 

1 

Total amount spent 
on s[KdiI rcjcirs. 

Total amount spent 
on annual repa r*. 

Totai. 

Dcncal 

Assam 

' XOT.-.L . 

GRAND TOTAL . 

Rs. A. r. 
IS.OCO 0 0 
4,C2G 0 0 

Rs. A. T. 
7,401 0 0 
3.05$ 3 0 

Pu'. A. r. 
2.3T.:i 0 0 
7,0St 3 0 

22 CSC 0 0 

I0..318 3 0 


.... 

.... 

53;205 3 0 
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Appekdix a — conkj. 

(b) Expenditoee ok Conservation. 

Southern Circle. 


District. 

Locality. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
ol sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25, 

Eemaeks. 

I 

2 

3 

B 

5 

0 

7 





Es. 

Es. 

Es. A P. 





Mabbas Presibekcv. 








Special Hepairs {non-rccurnifg charges) 
rffrrj’ed out by the P«6/jc Worhs 
Department. 





Vizas'ajfwtflin 


Bamatirtham . 

Buddhist rcinains. Special icpairs to 
■^TOtebmau’s shed. 

90 

02 

62 0 0 


Kistna • 

• 

I^fasulipatam 

(Bandar). 

Arsenal and Godowns known as Poit 
and Customs, Powder Magazine, 
Tombs and cemeteries, Belfiy and 
the compound round the same. 

600 

480 

421 0 0 


Do. 


Gudivada 

Mound containing Buddhist remains. 
Repairs to Notice board at Lanja- 
dibba. 

23 

(+1T) 

16 0 0 




Guntapalle 

ilofcizpaUe 

Udayagiri 

Buddihst I^tonumcnts. Provision of 
a Tcaknood notice board and fixing 
in concrete. 

Virabhadra Chola temple . 

Ancient Monuments. Special repairs. 
(WorMp). 

30 

1.096 

1,250 

2.000 

(+30) 

140 

(+235) 

250 

28 0 0 

223 0 0 

338 0 0 

An incomplete jporli 
of last year. 

Do. 


Do. 

Ancient Monuments. Provision of 
notice board. 

130 

130 

141 0 0 


Anantapur 


Gooty 

Eock fort. Special rcp.airs 

302 

309 

234 0 0 

In progress. 

Do. 


Madalcasira 

Hill Fort. Special repairs 

02 

02 

40 0 0 

Completed. 

lo. 


Kambadurti 

Old Siva temple. Special repairs 

02 

02 

52 0 0 

Do.' 

Drt 


Eatnagiri 

Hill Fort. Special repairs 

80 

81 

60 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 


Penukonda . 

Ancient Monuments. Renewal of 
Notice boards. 


140 

73 0 0 


itelhry . 


Thinimabpuram 

Siva and Gopalakrishna temples 

330 

330 

180 0 0 

In progress. 

Do. 


Nilagnnda 

Bhimesvara temple .... 

148 

148 

120 0 0 

Completed. 

Do. 

Do. 


Hampi (Vijaya- 
nagar). 

Do. 

Vittliala temple .... 

Repairs to Sign Boards 

250 

200 

115 

199 0 0 

1 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Vishnu temple North-east of Vitthnla 
temple. 

105 


18 0 0 


Do. 


Do. 

Guard room close to Elephant Stables 

250 

250 

174 0 0 


Do. 


Do. 

‘ Sarasvathi temple near Water channel 

245 

245 

185 0 0 


Do. 

* 

Do. 

Basement of Queen’s Palace near 
Zenana enclosure. 

190 

190 

154 9 0 


Do. 


Do. 

Elephant Studies .... 

230 

230 

17] 0 0 





Carried over 

•• 

3,536 

2,890 0 0 
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District. 

I/3cality. 

Xame of Tvork and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

.Vllotnient 
for the 
vear 
ID24-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
\ear 1924-25. 

llinfAnKR. 

1 

2 

3 

B 

5 

0 

7 





Ks. 

I!*.. 

Bs. 

A. 

1‘. 





Brought foni’iird 

.. 

.3,7)80 

2,895 

n 

0 





Madras I^esidescv— tfonfd. 










•Spsctfll liepaira {KOH-rerMrnV '7 char/ffs) 










Mrritd out by the IVorhi jjo 

pnrtmcni—^ont<\. 







liellary . 


Kampi (Vijaya. 
nagarh 

Hazara Bninnchandra tonijdo 

2tMi 

140 

145 

147 

0 

0 

(p 


Do. 


Do. 

Rond to Vitlhala temple . 

20t) 


0 


Do. 


Do. 

Large underground temple 

200 

140 

100 

0 

0 


Do. 


Do. 

Cliandrasokhara temple . 

200 

IS,". 

Km 

0 

0 


Do. 


Do. 

Octagonal Water Pavilion 

100 


79 

0 

0 

In progrc'?. 

Do, 


Do. 

Two fitoroyed Jfandnpa . 

iw) 


129 

0 

0 

1'.' 

Do. 


Do. ' . 

Achyntnrnya tcn»ple 

»4 

00 

74 

0 

0 

Completed. 

Do. 


• Do. 

Kriilma temple .... 

200 

• • 

1.77 

(1 

0 

1)0. 

Do. 


Do. 

Basement of King’s Audicnco HaU . 

oO 


41 

0 

0 

I),l. 

Do. 


, Do. 

Pattabliirania temple 

200 

140 

102 

0 

0 

In pmgrc<i 

Do. 


Do. 

Jain temple 

IlMI 


S2 


0 

Coinplclec]. 

Do. 


Da. 

Queen’s Bath 


73 

43 

0 

n 

Do. 

Do. 


Do, 

.tnantnsayana temple 


240 

45 

0 

0 

Do. 

Do. 


Do, 

Removal of rank vegetation in old 

200 


109 

0 

0 




.\Vatcr Su]iplv Scheme. 






Do, Tluswo.-kwas 

Do. 


Do, 

Laving out now road lo \ ittliala 

,, 


-1.258 

0 

0 



temple. 






paid lor 1)V tlio 

OudGnimh 


I'odclamtidicm . 

Dismantling the ruined mnndapa in 

ItUl 


IIB 

0 

n 

I'fntrftl Itovern- 



front of Xarasimha temple owing to 






lomt m 1922-2.3 




its dangerous condition. 






and the rxptnJi- 
tu“r luvj non* b^‘n 

Do. 


Cliilauikuru 

Vigncsvnra temple .... 

IK 

IS 

19 

0 

u 

rrfunded l;y Iho 
(JuTcmmint of 

Do. 


Sidhout . 

Fort and Us buildings , • . 

20.) 

209 

179 

n 

(1 

Madroa and is 
here shown as a 

Do. 


Pushpagiri 

Yaidvanallmswami temple . • 

05 

(-70) 

48 

0 

ti 

rc<iurltoa oT the 
to'a' expenditure. 

Do. 


Gandikota 

Fort and templo. I’ro vision of lock 

40 

(+40) 

39 

0 

'0 




and key and iK:tty repairs. 







Madras . 


Madras . 

West Bastion in the Old MadraHToini 

4.1 

:,c 

42 

0 

0 

Rb. I2Rroth'’ Ka’e 



wall. 






procmlfl of two 

South Kanaro 

Jltidabiclri 

17 Jain 'I’omlis. Providing - notice 

7.3 

93 

02 

(P 

0 

nQljr<' boarvK re- 




boartLs and transfenmg 2 more 



1-12 



moved from the 




notice Boards from llo^drug and 



0 

0 

lloEdnig Tort 




removal of rank vcgclation, 






wivrh has Ix-en 
drifted from the 
I.'Slof Protcebd 
.Monumcnlt. 

Do. 


ftiilur . 

Kathala Ba<ti temple. IVovidinc 

540 

240 

21!) 

(1 

0 

in jirf>;rn’'i9. 




notice bonnl*. rcpairv to covering 
«hb> and pillars and parapet walls, 










etc. 










Carried over 

•• 

5.4 IG 

3,099 

0 

0 



2k 
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DistriDt. 

Locality. 

Name of v ork and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25. 

Remaues. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

() 

7 




Es. 

Es. 

Es. A. P. 




Btouglit fonvard 


5,416 

3,930 0 0 




JIaBEAS PBISTDEVOr— comW. 







Special jBcpaira (non-remning cTiargea) 
carried out by the Public Worts 
Dcparlmcnf— contd. 





Salem . 

Siinkaridrug . 

Hill Port, (o) Removing prickly pear 
along the ramparts and steps for 
providing drystone walls at the 
sides of steps and pointing worn out 
joints ^vith coloured mortar. Gul- 
lies formed were filled np and side 
drains were excavated to prevent 
further gullies forming along the 
pathways. 

300 

165 

57 0 0 

Inconiifiete work 
of last year com- 
pleted during 

the year. 



(b) Rough stone dry packing with new 
stones, pointing with surld mortar 
and removing vegetation and earth- 
work in gravelling soil. 

150 

(-f 150) 

150 0 0 

Completed. 

Do. 

Nomakknl 

Hill Port. Pointing with coloured 
mortar, remoTing, refixing and re- 
painting letters in notice boards, re- 
moving and repacking drystone 
wall and clearing vegetation. 

55 

123 

64 0 0 

Do. 

Do. • 

AUur . , 

Hill Port. Plastering, with lime 
mortar, removing old plaster and 
racking out joints, laying one course 
of flat tiles in lime mortar, re- 
mortng prickly pear, grass and other 
vegetation and keeping all water 
courses and prortding a lintel. 

- 105 
] 35 

1 246 

180 8 0 

Do, 



Eemoval of prickly pear and brushes . 


J 



Do. 

Royakottai 

Hill Port, Earthwork, rough stone 
revetment and removing prioMy 
pear, etc. 

150 

185 

146 0 0 

Do. 

Do. • 

Coimbntore . 

Krishnagiri 

Kuntur . 

Hill Port. Rough stone diy packing, 
raaldng up top of rampart walls 
with concrete jelly, wedging crevices, 
remortng huge boulders slipped in 
steps, making misfootprints cleaning 
silt and slush from tai^ and clearing 
prickly pear and vegetation. 

Slahalingeavnra temple. Plastering, 
and pointing with coloured mortar 
and removing light jungle and 
shrubs. 

300 

13 

360 

(-1-16) 

200 0 0 

4 13 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Sircar Periya- 
palayam. 

Sugrivesvara temple. Speda) repairs 

400 

(-f-15) 

0 9 0 

Ho work was done 
during tills year. 

Nilgiris ♦ 

Kotagiri . 

Group of Dolmens in Banagudishola 
of Jakkeneri. 

30 

5f) 

23 5 0 

Completed. 

North Atcdt . 

M&mandur 

Rock-cut temple. Imbedding 3 stonea 
containing inscriptions in mortor 
ond constructing a masonry pillar 
post supporting. 

85 

62 

80 0 0 

Do. 


1 

Carried ov» 


6,797 

4,931 9 0 
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Appendix A —: out ( l . 


District. 


Xame ot work and dcacrtjTtion. 

Amount 
of aanc- 
tionwl 
estimate. 

.Vllotmeiit 
for the 
vear 
1924-2,7. 

Amount vjK'nt 
during th« 
year 1924-25^ 

Ilntvr.Ks. 

1 



D 

B 

Bi 

7 




R.. 

Ks. 

R*'. r. 




Brought fonnitd 

.. 

0.797 

4,931 9 C 




Madras PnE.stDF.s*cv~c9Mf/f. 







Sptcial Jiopairs {non^rccurritig charge-^) 
rarritd out hy the Public IIWj Dc* 
par//Hen/— conoid. 





North Aroot . 

Vellore . 

Fort. Inner Rampart \ralIsof— 
Repacking tho disturbed revet- 
monl. 

700 

1,239 

133 0 0 

Completed. 

Do. • 

Do, . 

Jnlakantcsvata temple in the Fort. 
Ronening rotten timbers. 

175 

(t;15) 

171 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Villapakkam 
(panebapan* 
davu malai). 

Rock-cut sculptures and Caves Prou- 
eion of iron railings and notico 
boardsi 

125 

12,7 

90 0 0 

Do. 

Do. . 

Piidupadi 

Vedanarayonnpcraraal temple. 

Grouting cracks, etc. 

10 

(-123) 

2 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Si}7&Tnangalam 

Rock-cut temple and soulpturcs.. 

100 

(xi:3) 

99 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Tirumaini 

Jain temple. Plastering and closing 
cracks. 

2.1 

(+21) 

17 0 0 

Do. 

'louth Arcot . 

Gingee . 

Fort aud its traildings. Special re- 
pairs. 

3,321 

3,321 

2,CS3 4 0 

In progtosi 

Jbdura 

AKogarkoil 

Ancient monuments inPanchapandava 
malni. 


124 

31 S 0 

Do. 

Taojoro • 

TranqueUir • 

Dancsbcirg Castle. Special repairs « 

1.310 

(t-372) 

372 0 0 


Do. • 

Negapatam 

DutcU Cemetery. Special repairs 

loO 

ISO 

HS 0 0 

Completed 

iTiiinoTclIy . 

Tnlicorin 

Dutch Cemetery, Special repairs to 
the tombs. 

320 

.75 

55 0 0 

Do. 

Adlolianall 

Adlclianallar . 

Prehistoric remains. Repairs to 

Xotieo boards. 

31 

34 

.13 0 0 

Do. 

Anjongo 

Anjengo 

Old Port. Special repair* • 

370 

370 

iiro 0 0 

Do. 

Xrichinopoly . 

Srinivafianallur. 

Koranganatlian temple. Special re- 
pairs. 

200 

24S 

115 0 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Ranjangndi . 

Ranjar.gudi Fort Special rep.air3 . 

oto 

310 

209 0 0 

Do. 



Total . 


13 001 

act! 5 n 




Agency ch.nrgos 23 per cent. . 

wM 


2,102 0 0 




Totil 



11.724 5 G 




Special Kepaira {non-raming d trg'j) 
carried out by fH Archrological D^’ 
pariment. 





Doim'batorc . 

D.inaya^Mikol* 

lai.’ 

.\ncjent monnmcnla - Clearance ol 
vegetation executed departmenUlly. 

300 

100 

4lXJ 0 0 




Total 

•• 

-400 

409 0 (t 




GnAXD ToT.li, SrsaAL kctaitj 

B 

H.noi 

mm 






















2 ' 


Xame of V, ork and description. 



^[adr\s Presidency -co«fd 

Annual Hepairs {recurring chafQts) 
cvlcd hy the PuWic Worhi DeparU \ 
I menf. 


Do . KottaUolla 
Vizagapatam . Sankaram 


Do. . Ramatirtham . 


Anantapur 


Bellatv . 


Cliingleput 


Asoka Rock Inscriptions . 

Siva temple on Biudhakolln hilK 

‘Buddhist remains. Maintenance of 
a Avatehman. 


Akhanna iladanna Cave temple . 

Two celled shrine at the foot of Indra* 
Idla lull in Public Works Department 
Quarry compound. 


Mogaliajapuram Rook-cut temples 


Do. . Jaggayyapet 


Guntapallc 


Masulipatam 

(Bandar) 

Amaravati 


I Udajagiri 


I Penukonda 


Hampi (Vijaya- 
nagar). 

I 3Iahabalipuram 


Buddhist Stupa. Maintenance of a 150 197 

watchman. 

Ancient Mounds. Petty repairs and 19 (d-lS) 

removal of vegetation. 

Buddhist stupas, chaityas and Rook-cut 179 179 

caves. JIaintenance of a watchman 
and clearance of Vegetation- 

Dutch Cemetery .... 55 123 


Buddhist Stupa. Maintenance of a 
watchman. 


CbinAcpnt 


Ancient monuments in Hill Fort. . 355 390 

Rock Fort, Annual repairs • • ^54 431 

Ancient monuments. Maintenance of .. 3C9 

a watchman. 

Employment of watchmen to look after 1,475 1,000 

Hainpl Ruins. 

Seven Pagodas. Pay of 2 permanent 300 372 

natchmen. 

Seven Pagodas. Pay of 2 watering 150 135 

coolies for 6 month**. 

Seven Pagodas. Slaintcnancc of roads 500 COO 

and pathway#. 

Thcr Mahal. Annual Tei>alts . - 10^1 190 

Dutch oometerj' and fort , • . 145 17D 

Do. ... IGO 310 


144 0 0 


13C 0 0 


95 0 0 


40 0 0 


90 123 111 0 0 


295 0 0 
399 0 0 
253 0 0 


938 0 0 


300 0 0 


120 0 0 


408 0 0 


149 0 0 
148 0 0 
163 0 0 


Carried over 


3,987 0 0 
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Appendix k—contd. 


District. 

Locality. 

Name of vork and deNCiiption. 

Amount 
of sane, 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
5’ear 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 




Es. 

Es. 

RSi A. 




Brought forward 


4,984 

3,987 0 0 




Madras Presidescv — conid. 







Annual Repairs {recurring charges) tie- 
cuted bij the PuWic lKorI*a De- 
parimenf.—contd. 



1 


Chittoor 

Chandrag^ii 

Baja and Baui Maliab, Union tax . 


231 

381 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Inspection Bungalow. Annual repairs 

6.> 

185 1 

288 0 0 


Do. 

Gurramkonda . 

Mahal. Maintenance of a watchman . 

144 

123 

143 0 0 


Cuddapa 

Gandikota 

Fort and temple. Maintenance of a 
watchiuan. 

99 

44 

44 0 0 

1 

W4 tchraan employ- 
ed only from 
17th September 
1D24. 

Eutnool 

Kumool 

Anoisnt monuments in Town . 

16 

( + 14) 

14 0 0 


Madras . 

Madnft . . 

Tomb of David Yale and Joseph Hym» 
ners in the Law College compound. 

25 

31 

20 0 0 




1 Obelisk R. S. — 

i 




Do. 

' Do. . . 

No. 1097 

S 

10 

7 0 0 


Do, 

Do. . . 

No. 1810 

9 

15 

8 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . . 

No. 1793 

9 

16 

8 0 0 


Do. 

; Do. . . 

No. 1704 

1 7 

15 

0 0 0 


Do. 

1 Do. , 

, Old Town Wall. Annual repairs and 
Mniucipal tax. ' 

f 95 

i 98 

120 

(+112) 

j 187 0 0 


.Malabar 

Palghat . 

Fort. Removal of vegetation from fort 
wall and water hyacinth from the 
moat. 

500 

123 

122 0 0 


Do. 

TelUcheriy 

1 Fort. Removal of vegetation and roots 

1 from walls. 

123 

123 

93 0 0 


Do. 

Sultan’s Battery 

Jain temple. Removal of vegetation . 

25 

25 

25 0 0 


South Kanara 

Behai . 

1 Fort, Removal of vegetation . 

245 

24G 

197 0 0 


Do. . 

Slaogalore , 

Sultan’s Battery. Clearing plants 
' and vegetation, plastering rampart 
walls and paintmg notice board. 

40 

50 

40 0 0 


Kilgins . . 1 

Kotagir: . 

Group of large dolmens at Banngudt 
shola of Jakkeneri. 

70 

6? 

51 0 0 


North Arcot . 

Vellore , , 

Fort. Clearing vegetation in inner and 
! outer ramparts and cieanng scrub 
jungle. 

590 

72G 

590 0 0 




Carried over 

■ 

7,259 

6,211 0 0 
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Appendix A — contd. 


'Di'-trict, 

LocaUty. 

Name of work and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
daring the 
year 1924-25. 

Remakes. 

1 



a 

4 

5 

6 

7 


, 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. A. 1’. 




Brought lon\ iird 

•• 

7,259 

6,211 0 0 




Madbas Pbesidenoy— ooneW. 






\ 

Annml Be^airs {recurring charges) «re* 
cuted by the Public Works Dc- 
conoids 





JtorthArcot . 

Vellore . 

i Jalakantesvara temple in the Fort. 
Maintenance o! two watchmen. 

1 340 

492 

1 

287 0 0 


Do. 

Do. . 

Mosq.ue in the fort. Clearing plaster- 
ing and whitewashing. 

40 

49 

30 0 0 


Do. 

Abdullapurajn . 

Abdnl MabaL Clearing vegetation . 

25 

62 

21 0 0 


Do. 

Arcot . 

Delhi Gate. Maintenance of a watch- 
man and aimual repairs. 

ICO 

195 

159 0 0 


South Arcot . 

Gingco 

Fort and its buildings. Maintenance 
of w'atchmen and annual repairs. 

870 

372 

282 10 0 


Aladuca 

Dindigul . 

Bock fort building.'u JIainIcnance of 
a u-atchman and Municipal tax. 

405 

528 

.714 U 0 

t 


Do. 

Vikramangalom 

Koilpati Temple. Maintenance of a 
watchman. 

•• 

(+36) 

30 0 0 


Tanjore 

Tanjore . 

hlaintenancc of Sivaganga Little fort . 

145 

145 

132 0 0 


Tinnevelly 

Tuticorin • 

Dutch cemetery. Annual repairs . 

52 

44 

44 0 0 


Do. 

Adicbanallur • 

Prehistoric remains. Maintenance of 
a watchman. 

178 

178 

99 0 0 


Trichinopoly . 

Eanjangudi . 

Baojangudi Fort. Maintenance of a 
watchman. 

144 

ISO 

144 0 0 




Total . 


9,546 

7,0G0 8 0 




Agency Charges @ 23 per cent. 

•• 

•• 

1,830 0 0 



t 

Total Asxcal Retaibs 


•• 

9,790 8 0 



SuiIJIARV. 


Special rcpaiis carried orit liy tlie Public Works Department 
Special repairs carried ont by the Arcbaological Department 
Annual repairs carried out by the Public Works Department 


. 11, 724 5 6 
. 400 0 0 

. 8,700 8 0 


Guasd Totai. ron the JIaceas PjiESiDEKCi' 


. 21,014 12 G 
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District. : 

Locality. 

jl^ame of work and description. 

Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1024-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1024-25. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

m 

5 

C 

7 



! 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. A. r. 




PkovinoeofCooiU!. 







Annual Repairs [recurring charges} 
carried out hj the Piiblio D'orLi De- 
partment. 





Coorg . 

Mercara . 

Fort and Raja’s seat Repairs to 
roads, culverts and drains inside 
the fort and approaches, repairs 
to masonry elephants, fence, well 

1 and patch repairs to the Raja’s seat, 
and clearing surroundings. 

240 

240 

243 0 0 


Do. . . 

Mallur . . 

3 Jain temples. Plastering witli lime 
mortar 2 coats the top of the temple 
to repair leaks in the terrace and 
clearing jungle. 

20 

20 

10 0 0 




TOTAt, . 


260 

262 0 0 




ySgency cliarges @ 23 per cent. . 

•• 

•• 

60 0 0 




Gkavd Total foe Cooro . 

•• 

•• 

322 0 0 



Summary of Eximdilmeon Ooiiservation in the Southern Cirde. 


Province. 

Total amount spent 
on sj^del 
repairs. 

Total amount spent 
on annual 
repairs. 

Total. 


Rs. A r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs A. P, 

Jfadras Prc'idency 

13,086 5 0 

0,790 S 0 

21,914 13 6 

Province of Coorg 

•• 

322 0 0 

322 0 0 

Total 

13,680 6 6 

10,112 8 0 

22,236 13 P 

GRAND TOTAL 







22,236 13 6 
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Appendix k—conti. 

(b) Expenmtuee on Conservation. 
Burma Circle. 


Pistrict. 

Locality. 

1 

2 

Jlyingyan 

Pagan 

Minnanthu 

Mandalay 

Mandalay 

Do. 

Do. 

Pegu . 

Pegu 

ilyingj-an 

Pn'asaw , 

Mandalay 

Amarapura 

Sagaing 

Sagaing . 

AljTih . 

Ifyohaung 

Promo 

I Ilmanra 


Nn.mc of work and description. 

3 

BnnMji. 

Special Sepaire (non-recurrmg charges) 
carried out by Ike Public irorlj 
Deparlmenl. 

Tilominlo Pagoda .... 

Sulatnani Pagoda .... 

Construction of Gardens on the Palace 
Platform. ‘ 

Fyalthats on the Walls of Fort Dufferin 

Constructing a temporary shed over 
the inscription stones at Pegu. 

Dhammayazilra Pagoda . 

Bodau-paya’s Tomb .... 

Constructing an American wire fencing 
round the Inscription shed. 

Total 

Agency charges <5 -3 per cent. . 

Total 


Special Pepairs [non-rtcurriag charges) 
carried out by the Archercdogical 
Peparlneni, 

Shitthaung Temple .... 
Ercavathin charges .... 

Total 


Amount 
of sanc- 
tioned 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25. 

4 

6 

0 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. A. p. 

45,707 

2,870 

2,807 0 0 

14,748 

877 

877 0 0 

89,850 

13,850 

12,051 0 0 

4,000 

4,000 

,3,931 0 0 

1,125 

1,141 

1,141 0 0 

37,388 

9,630 

9,734 0 0 

. 

510 

497 0 0 


684 

240 0 0 

• • 

33,402 

31,344 0 0 


7,000 

7,200 0 0 

•• 

41,158 

38,653 0 0 

16,078 

2,600 

2,000 0 0 

760 

750 

760 0 0 


3,2.70 

3,250 0 0 

•• 

44,403 

41,803 0 0 


ItEltABEa 


7 


G^A^-n Total, .‘irr.ciAL Retaiks 


Appendix k—conid. 


District. 

Locality. 

\ 

Name of 'uoik and description. 

Amount 
of sanc' 
rioned 
estimate. 

.Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924*2o. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 




Bcnsa— coft/(/. 

Es. 

Es. 

Ps. A. P. 




Annual Repairs {recurring charges) 
carried out by the Ptrfilic Works 
Department. 




Hanthawaddy 


Syriam . 

Wages of Caretaker and repairs to the 
old Portuguese Church. 

240 

240 

230 0 0 

Mandalay . 


Mandalay , 

Palace buildings .... 

4,000 

4,000 

3,863 0 0 

Do. 


Do. 

Pyatthats on Fort Wallg . 

4,000 

4,000 

3,921 0 0 

Do. 


Do. 

Tawyagyaung Pagoda . . 

fOO 

100 

100 0 0 



Mandalay 

Tomb of King Mindon 

•v 





Do. 

Tomb of Queen Sinbyumaym , 






Do. 

Tomb of Medawgyi, Mothcr*in*law of 
Mmd^n. 






Do. 

Tomb of Nanraadaivgyi . . . 




Mandalay . •< 


Do. 

Amarapara . 

Tomb of Jfedawgyi (Laimgsho Queen), 
Queen of 3Imd6n. 

Tomb of Bedawpaya . ♦ 

. 300 

140 

139 0 0 



Do. 

Tomb of King Bagyidaw . 






Do. 

Tomb of Shwebo Min . • 






Do. 

Tomb of King Mindon’a Mother 

) 





Do. 

Taungthanian, Kyaukta^gyi Pagoda , 

400 

oO 

50 0 0 



Do. 

Pangon and Shwediik 

100 

lOO 

98 0 0 



Kalagyaung , 

Clearing jungle around Nandawye 
Pagoda. 






Do. 

Clearing Jungle around Letth© Pagoda 




JCyaukao . ■: 


Do. 

Clearing jungle around Cbanthaya 
Pagoda. 

- 180 

180 

160 0 0 



Dbya 

Jletkaya 

Clearing Jungle around Sburezigon 
Pagoda. 

Clearing jungle around Shwoyaungdaw 
Pagoda. 






Tagaung 

Clearing jungle around Zina-aimggya- 
shi> ebontba Pagoda. 




ICatha , ■< 


•Do. 

Mamgdfting 

Clearing Jungle around Shvezigon 
Pagoda. 

Clearing Jungle around 3Iotudaung 
Pagoda. 

- 240 

240 

150 0 0 



Myadaung , 

Clearing Jungle around Paongdaw-U 
Pagoda. 







Carried over 

•• 

0,050 

8,711 0 0 


2t. 




iryingyan 


Hmawza 


Ityingyan . Pagan 


Syaung-U 


Brought forward 
Burma — tohW. 

Anmial Repairs (roaming charges) 
carried out by the Fubiie ITor/rs 
Department — contd. 

Alaungpaya’s Tomb 

Sired over the Inscription stone in 
Court House componnd. 

Tupayou Pagoda .... 

Inscription shed .... 

Okhyaung and Watch Tower . 

Taming and Bell .... 

Sinbyunie Pagoda .... 

Pondawpaya 

Pali Stone shed and an old buoy 

Ba whan gyi Pagoda .... 

Loruyethna Pagoda .... 

B6be Pagoda 

Wages of Duraans looking after 
Pagodas. 

Kyaukku-Olinrain Care Temple 
Hmyathat-Ohnmin Cave Temple 
Tbamihwet-Ohnmin Caro Temple 


Kyanzittlia's Obnmin 
Bupaya Pagoda 
Bidagat-Taik or Library . 
Shwcgugyi Pagoda . 
Thatbyirmyii Pagoda 
Jfathlaunggyaung Temple 
ICgakywo-JIadanng . 


Mi-llalaung-gyaung Temple 


Ks. Es. Es. A. p. 

9,050 S,711 0 0 


1G9 0 0 


3flS 0 0 


245 0 0 
S2 0 0 
40 0 0 


300 273 0 0 


1,772 1,766 0 0 


3,500 3,500<< 


148 0 0 
217 0 0 


250 0 0 


113 0 0 


102 0 0 



Carried over 


15,003 
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Appendix k—contd. 


District. 

Locality. 

Name of wnrl: and description. 

Amount 
of sane- 
tiuncHl 
estimate. 

Allotment 
for the 
year 
1924-25. 

Amount spent 
during the 
year 1924-25. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c 




Ri. 

Ks. 

Rs, A. P. 



Hrougfit ioruard 


lo,G93 

13,144 0 0 



PuR.\rA-wott'‘W- 






.-Inawal liepaira {recurring charges) 






carried out by the Public lIWAy 






Dejmitmeni — con cld. 


- 



Pagan 

Ga\vdar\'p<aliu Pagoda 



26G 0 0 


Do. . 

Mingalazcdi Pagoda .... 



270 0 0 


Jlyinpagan 

Nanpaya stone Temple . . 



09 0 0 


Do. 

Nagayou Pagoda . , / , 



200 0 0 


Do. 

Seinnyet Ama and Seinnyet Kyima 



377 0 0 



Pagoda. 




Jlvinmn— -j 



j. 

< 


conUL 

Thiyipyitsaya . 

Eastern and Western Petleik Pagodas 



355 0 0 


Do. 

I.awkaiiauda Pagoda 



7 0 0 


Puasaw . 

Dhammaj*a 2 ika Pagoda . 



44 0 0 


Minnanthu 

Payalbonzu, Thanbula and Nanda. 



37 0 0 



luannya Temple. 






Cost of m.ateriats remaining 

J 


87 0 0 



Total 


15,G93 

15,056 0 0 



Agency charges @ 23 per cent, . . 


3, COO 

3,403 0 0 



Total 


19,302 

18,519 0 0 



Annu'jl Pera'rs [iecumng charges) rnrri^ 






erf oaf by ihi Archccologiral Deparhn€}l^^ 




-Mandalay 

Mandalay . 

Wages of l^uru'ans of Pabace buildings 

3, €00 

3,000 

2,S6S 0 0 



Total 


3,000 

2,868 0 0 



Gkakd Total, Akrttal Repaiks 


22,302 

21,387 0 0 


SUMMARt, 

Buma Circle. 

Total special repairs earned out by the ArcIva?oIogicaI Dcpannicnt 3,250 

Total annual repairs carried out by the Archjcological Department . . .... f!,8C8 

Total spscial repairs carried out by the Public Works Department .... . . 38,553 

Total Annual repairs carried out by the Pub’ic Works Department ....... 18,519 

<3iiAJ 3D TotAL FOR liURSIA . . 03,190 

2 L 2 
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Appekdix a — contd '. 

(6) Expekbiture on Conservation. 

Rajputana and Central India. 


Name of work and description. 


Aimeee. 

Special Bepairs (tion-recumiirj charges) carried oat bp the 
Public Worhs Department. 


Constmcting a Kitckeu and Latrine for the Eaqir Chowkidar 
residing at the Adhai-din-ka Jhonpra, Ajmer. 


Affixing two Notice Boards at Adliai-din-ka Jhonpra, Ajmer , 


Aniiaa! Bepairs (recurring charges) carrriei out bp the 
Public JVorh Department. 

Annual Bepairs to Archseological Buddings during 1924.26 


Maintenance of the kfarhie Baradaries at the Anasagnr 
Bund. 


Special Repairs and strengthening South-West Comer of 
Baradari No. 2 at the Anasagar Bund, Ajmer. 


Eehnilding a portion of the compound wall at the Adhai. 
din-ka Jhonpra, Ajmer. 


Agency charges at 23 per cent 


Toiat. 


Amount spent 
during the year 
1924-25. 


Bs. A. r. 


1,701 10 0 


30 12 0 


621 3 0 


2,480 1 6 


20 4 0 


136 5 0 


4,905 3 6 
1,637 0 0 


6,042 3 6 
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•Appendix k—contd. 

Distribution jrom the total Archaolc^ieal Reservs of Rs. GOflO. 

Es. 

Allotted for pay of watoEman attaolied to Temple at Gandikota, Cuddappali District, 

Madras . 96 

Eepair to notice board at Lanjidibba Es. 221 

Special repair to A'^eerabbadra Chotea temple, Motupalli . . . . „ 46 } 

Bouiidarjf pillars around the Deopara Tank at EajshaH 176 

Special repair to llasjid of Baba Adam at Eampal, Dacca District . . . 1,000 

•Annual repair to Eoman Catholic Church at Sardhana, District Meerut (Lalf cost) . 160 

Improvements to water cistern at Cave No. I, Blephanta, Bombay . . . 4,230 

Construction of Petrol and Oil godown at Taxila 397 

Maintenance of Hazrat Mian Mir and Baradari of Maharaja Sher Singh in Lahore . 1,071 

Eepairs to Bandar Fort, Masulipatam 17 

Dismantling the ruined mandapa in front of the Narasimha Temple at Peddamudiem, 

Cuddappah District 160 

Purchase of antiquities 2,000' 

Eepau' to Itimaddaulah, Chinika Eoza, Ehan-i-Alam Garden and Eoman Catholic 

Cemetery 5,000’ 

Eepairs to Dutch Cemetery inside the Fort at Sadras (JIadras) .... 29‘ 

Laying out of the Shalamar Garden, Lahore 300 

Uniform and badge for the chaukidar at Udaigiri Caves, Bihar and Ori-ssa . , 16 

Eepair of Palace enclosure called Nizpat, Jaintiapur, Assam .... 738 

Improvements to Asaf Khan’s Tomb, Shahdara 350 

Excavation at Harappa 3,000 

Conservation of antiquities, Dwarahat, (Completion of the work) . . . 1,068 

Excavations at Mohenjo-daro 3,000 

Eevised estimate Bhubaneswar Temple 191 

Eebuilding a portion of the compound wall at the Adhai-din-ka-Jhonpra , . 189 

Special repair to mosque at Kusumba, Eajshahi 130 

Agency charges for repair to Asaf Khan’s Tomb at Shahdara .... 66' 

Travelling allowance for officers— Superintendent, .Archseologioal Survey, Hindu and 

Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle 1,000 

Eepair to Raja Eani Temple Bhubaneswar and Khangiri Caves, Bihar and Orissa . 836 

Karle Caves 2,000 

Constructionof godown and caretakers’ quarters, Mohenjo-daro .... 2,000 

Annual repairs to monuments in Agra District 4,000 

Constitucion of groynes below Shah Nawaz’s tomb, Burhanpur, Central Provinces 1,000 

Annual reports and Memoirs 5,000 

Travelling allowance for officers in the office of the Superintendent, .Archeological 

Survey, Eastern Circle 300 

Camera for the office of the Superintendent, Archmological Survey, Western Circle . 400 

Bishnudole Temple, Ganiisagar 260 

Travelling allowance of the Superintendent, Archajologioal Survey, Frontier Circle, 

establishment Es. 350 and officers Es. 250 609 


Carried over 


. 40,858 
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Appekdix a — concUl, 

Es. 

Brought forward . 40,858 

Excavation at Harappa 2,000 

Excavation at Mohenjo-daro 1,000 

Eepairs to Jagnor Fort, Agra District 638 

Excavation at Mohenjo-daro 4,000 

Preservation of Nanaghat Inscriptions 200 

Eepairs to the tanlc of Harischandia in the Dacca District 891 

Providing pucoa platform to photographic building at Archoeologioal office, Patna 32 

Eepairs to City wall Akola, Central Provinces 200 

Director General’s Library 800 

Bhow-oases in the office of the Superintendent, Archseological Section, Indian 

Museum 2,000 

Notice-boards in the office of the Superintendent, Arohceological Sur-vey, Muham- 
madan and British Monuments 725 

Tank of Ifarisohandra at Eampal, Dacca 500 

Publication of Director General’s Eeports and Memoirs 6,076 

Purchase of safe in the office of the Superintendent, ArohKoIogioal Survey, Western 

Circle 700 

Purchase of antiquities 500 


60,119 
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APPENDIX B. 

List of exhibits acquired for the .Indian Museum, Archseological Section, during 

the year 1924-25. 

PCBCHASED. 

Sculfium of the old Mathvia School of Art. 

1. N.S. 427?".— Figure witli tie head of a bearded buffalo with another figure seated on the 
shoulder (31" x 2"). 

2-3. N. S. 4279-SO. -Ke&diS (3i"xlf, 2rx2f). 

4. N. S. 4S54.— Fragment of a railing pillar with a female figure (17|"x8"). 

6. N. S. 4955.— Pedestal of an image rvitli inscription (13rxl3i"). 

6. N.S. 4966. — Fragment with an elephant onalotus(15"x6"). 

Later Mediccrrd Seulpluresj)om Mathwa. 

7. N. S. 4254.— Linga (red sandstone) with a face ('t"xl >”) 

8. N. S. 4262. — Brasi image of Lakshmi-Narayana with an inscription on the back dated Samvat 163S 

(4i"x2r). 

9. N. S, 4263.— Image of Vishnu (grey sandstone ; 41"x2I"). 

10. N, S. 4265. — Image of Vishnu (black basalt ; 4|"x2J"). 

11. N. S. 4266.— Sculpture showing young Krishna holding up the mountain Govaidhana (grey sand- 

stone ; 2|"x3|"). 

12. N. S. 4267.— Ganesha (blackish sandstone; 2|"x2J"). 

13. N.S. 427S.-Head (grey sandstone ; rx2"). 

14. N.S. 4963.— Image of Saraavati (grey sandstone ; 6f”x4"). 


Ten acotia figurines from Matlnna. 

16. N. S. 426S.— Image of Mahisasuraraardini (7|"x3|"). 

16. N. S. 4269.— Image of Kuvera (9"x4i'). 

17. N. S. 4279,— Image of a pair of human beings (4|"x2y). 

18. N. S. 4274.— Image of a female {Wx2Y). 

19-20. N. S. 4272-76.— Busts of female figures (4"x3", 2}/x2Y). 
21-22. N. S. 4273-74.-Heade (31"x3f , 2"x3f). 

23. N. S. 4276.— Bust of an ape (3?" x21"). 


Later Medieval Smdpliius f)om Bengal. 

24. N. S. 4232.— Grey sandstone image from Chittagong (15"X 11"). ' 

25. N. S. 4233.— Black stone image of Vishnu from Abdullapur, Dacca (2' x 1' 11 "). 

26. N, S. 4288. — Garuda of black basalt from Fauohasar near Eampal, Dacca (1' 11* X 1"). 

27. N. S. 4289. — Image of Vishnu from Eampal, Dacca (2'XlOJ"). 

28. N. S. 4967. — Sandstone image of Siva Nataraja. Siva has 12 arms and dances on a bull, From 

Durgapur, District Chittagong (4' 5"xl' 6"). 

29. N.S. 4974 — Head of a stone figure from Beni»res(6J"x8"). 
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Presentations. 

Mr. If. S, J. Ifiison, Calcutta. 

■30-31. N. S. 4524-4525 . — ^Ancieut Egyptian eartten lamps (4" and 5"). 

The Nagoi Darbar. 

■32-89. N. S. 4905-4962 .-—58 specimens of caivcd stones including sculptures from the Gupta temple at 
Bhumara. 

ilfrs. Beveria. 

■90. N. S. 4284. — Inscribed Terracotta thumb. 

91-93. N. S. 4285-4287. — Cam'ed rectangular sandstone slabs. Excavated at Gunda (Oudh) Railway 
Station. 

Babu Aehyuta Kumar Miira. 

94. N. S. 4290. — Lower portions of an image of Hara-Gauri (1' 2"xl0"). From Kaukdakuri, District 
Hooghly. 

%.N.S.4291. — ^Upper half of an image of Hara (8"x5"). From Bhuvanesvar, District Puri, 
Orissa. 

Superintendent, Archaological Survetj, Eastern Circle. 

96. N. S. 4281. — Terracotta idol, an elephant with a rider. From Baranagar temple, District llurshida- 

bad, Bengal(3"x2i"x2|'’). 

97. N. S. 4259.— Inscribed clay seal from Isvaripur, District Khulna, Bengal (2"x2J-"). 

98-99. N, S. 4256-4257'.— Two bricks with verses from the Quoran inscribed from the Mosque at 
Samaj, District Pabna (14i"x8'’, 10'9''x6'8''). 

On loan from the DiTeclor General of Archaeology in India. 

•Antiquities excavated by Mr. R. D. Banerji at Mohenjo-daro, Sind in 1922-23 — 

Terracotta objects 

Stone objects .... 

Stucco and clay objects ... ... 

Inscribed objects including seals with pictographic legends 

Metal objects - • 

•Antiquities excavated by Mr. M. S. Vats at Mohenjo-daro, Sind in 1923-24 : — 

Terracotta objects 

Calcium carbonate objects 

Stone objects 

Shell objects 

Copper objects 

Miscellaneous objects 

Seals with pictographic legends • 

Tf. S. 4488-4489.— Two casts of Harappa seals. 

N. S. 4292-4329 . — Fragments of painted Cretan pottery. 

N. S. 4-330-4308 and 4484 . — Fragments of glazed Seistan potter}- and a glass bangle. 

N. S. 4406. — ^Fragment of Mauryan 'Dmbrella. 

N. S. 4260 . — Gandhara sculpture with a seated figure of Buddha and three worshippers under an arch 


358 

580 

22 

4 

70 

241 

23 

138 

97 

44 

21 

8 
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S. i4M-i4S3, — Clay objects (toys) from the neiglibourliood of Bhita, District Allahabad- 
iV. 8. 4485. — Ivory bangle. "j 

N. S. 4486. — Copper bangle. ^from Bhita. 

N. S. 4487 Goldsmith’s melting cup J 

y. 8. 4493-94. — Copies of two fiescoe paintings from Polonnarava. 

N. 8. 45024512.-Chj seals. 

N. S. 4465-66. — Gaha wa Copper plate grant of King Karnnadeva, lord of Trikalinga and the seal. 

If. S. 4369.— Crude human figure of unbaked clay coated 'ndth red paint from Sangla hill in the Punjab 

N. S. 4398-4399. — Fragments of sculptured baked bricks from Pagan, Burma. 

N. S. 4400-01. — Fragments of baked bricks trith floral device and traces of glaze. 

N. S. 4402-05. — Clay toys. 

N. 8. 4397. — Terracotta toy ram. 

N. S. -Miscellaneous beads. 

N. S. 4467-69. — lYooden letter carriers from Central Asia. 

N. S. 4470-78. — ^Miscellaneous beads from Central Asia. 

N. S. 4479-80. — Plaster casts of mythical animals ; winged lions with fish’s tails. 

Jf. S. ^57 -S3,— Plaster cast of a miniature pillar with a fully caparisoned horse engraved in the middle, 
y. /S'. 4495-01. — Casts of seals in the British Museum. 
if. S. 4513-14. — Seal impressions on wax (later-medireval). 

N. S. 4515-22. — Seal impressions from the British Museum. 

N. S. 4261. — Bronze imago of Nataraja Sira with a circular halo of flames (ht. 3' fl'yAd. 3'). 
y. S. 4370. — ^Brass images of Sira and Durga seated on a high throne with one leg of each dangling down 
to the pedestal and serving as legs of the throne ; small figure of a snake, Ganesa and a bull (6" y 
2|") on the pedestal. 

y. S. 4371, 4374, 4375, 4379, 4380, 4382, ^3.?^.-iMiscellaneous brass images. 

y. S. 4372.— 'Brass pedestal of images (?) with a half-kneeling figure with folded hands in front of it 

(4i’'xir'). 

if. S. 4373. — Two cows of brass each with a calf standing on a pedestal of four legs (32"x2 
if. S. 4370. — Brass image of Lakshmi (3i"xlf"). 
if. S. 4317. — Copper image of Ganesa with form arms. 

if. S. 4378. — Brass figure of a male holding an elephant goad in each hand (3|’'x2"). 
y. 8. 4381.- — Five headed cobra of brass (2''xl“). 

y. S. 4383. — Brass image of Bala-Krishna ; high top-knot of hair on head (2 J" x 1 i"). 

N. 8. 4385-4390 . — ^Fragments of brass reliefs with figures of Buddha and other deities. From Lhassa. 
y. 8. 4490-91. — Brass seals (modern), 
y. S. 4492.— Brass plate with inscription. 

,y. 8. 4523. — Gold plated ring with a signet seal. 

y . S. 4255. — Persian carved ivory sword handle with a passage from the Quran engraved on it (SJ" X2 J"). 
y. S. 4258.— k Mughal dagger. The scabbard has a stone handle (15^* length), 
y, jS. 4467-4442.— Ilarki mannscripts. 

if, 8. 4483.— 'Brass cup with Quranic verses and Arabic charms inscribed on it. 


On permanent loan from the Government of India. 

y. S. 4972-49} 7.— Cart ai bricks ftoiu theMasjidof Baba Adam at Qazi Qasba, Eampal, District Dacca. 

2 Ji 
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ArpENDix 'B—conid. 

List of cores acqoieed fob me Ikdias Museum, Arch«ologicai, Section, during tee year 1924-25, 


I. Nou-Muhammadan. 


Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

surer 

Copper 

Plaster 

Cost 

Total. 

By whom pro- 
santod or lent. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

G 

0 

7 

8 

AgatUocIes . . , 

Indo-Greek 


■ 


1 

1 

On loan from D. G. 

Apollodotos 

Do. 


1 

1 

1 

3 

A. 

Do. 

Strato I . . . . 

Do. . . . 



1 


1 

Do. 

Tclephus . . . . 

Do. . 


HH 


1 

I 

Do. 

Maues 

Indo-Parthiaa . 

. . 


1 

3 

4 

Do. 

Ales I . . . . 

Do. . 




7 

7 

Do 

AzUises 

Do. . 

» , 

HH 


1 

1 

Do. 

Azes II ... . 

Do. . 


HH 

.. 


I 

Do. 

Gondopbetes . , , 

Do. 


I 


7 

8 

Do. 

Sotet Megas » , 

Do. . 


«. 

2 


2 

Do, 


Do. . . . 



. 

G 

0 

Do. 

ICadphises 

Kustian . 




3 

3 

Do. 

Kadpluses II . . . 

Do. . , . 

* , 


6 


6 

Do. 

Kaoislika .... 

Do. . . . 



1ft 

1 

20 

Do. 

Huvislika .... 

Do. . . . 

, ^ 


u 

.. 

14 

Do. 

VasndoTa . . . 

Do. . , . 

.. 

.. 

83 

,, 

83 

Do. 

‘ . 

Do. 

.. 

.. 

16 

. a 

16 

Do. 

• . . . 

Du, (Kidara) , 

,, 


1 

.. 

1 

Do. 

Sirataksbita . , , 


.. 


,» 

0 

6 

Do. 

— ~ . 

Kusbano.SassarJan . 

.. 


1 


1 

Do. 

• . . . 

Pari (Orissau) Kusban 

.. 


810 


910 

Presented by the- 

KtuUnaraja 

Rashtrakuta 


s 



S 

Asiatic Society 
of Bengal who re- 
ccived it from the- 
Collector of Bala- 
sore. 

?rescntcd by tbo 

Rndra Sitnha I . 

R’. XCahatmpa , , 


1 



1 

Director of Indus* 
tries, Central 

PfO^'inces. 

Dnloan from Xf, G. 

.... 

Do. . , . 


1 



1 

A, 

Do. 

‘ . 

Ralabhi . , , 

.. 

D 



7 

Do. 

’lisbnu (1) . 

.... 

•• 

■ 

1 


1 

Oo. 

_ ^ 

Cartietl over , 

•• i 

30 1 

1,055 

37 

I,U2 
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Killer’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold 

Silver. 

Coppjr. 

Piaster 

Cast 

Total. 

By whom pre- 
sented or lent. 

1 


3 

B 

B 

B 

B 



Brought forward 


20 

1,055 

37 

1,112 


— ... 

Ancient India j — 
Punch- marked. 



140 

1 

141 

On loan from D. G. 
A. 

— .... 

North-Indian locals : 
Ayodhya. 



14 


14 

Do. 

... * 

North-Indian locals : 
Avanti. 


•• 

12 


12 

Do. 

Bnbaspatimitra . . 

North-Indian locals : 
Kosam. 


•• 

35 


35 

Do. 

— .... 

North-Indian locals : 
Kosam. 


- 

12 


12 

Do. 

— .... 

North-Indian locals: 
Tania. 



1 


1 

Do 

— .... 

Panchalamittra 



1 


1 

Do. 

— .... 

North Indian Jliscel- 
laneoua. 



101 

3 

104 

Do. 

— .... 

.4ndhra . 



1 


1 

Da 

— .... 

Medieval Indo-Sas* 
sanian 


•• 

1 

•• 

1 

Do. 

— .... 

Do. Gadhaiya . 


14 

•• 

•• 

14 

Do. 

— .... 

JIcdi®val : Northern 
India (Kota) 


•• 

2 


2 

Da 

— .... 

Kangra . 



2 


2 

Do. 

Snrendra Yikrama « 

Nepal 


.. 

1 

.. 

1 

Do. 


South Indian . 

4 

•* 

• * 


4 

Presented hy the 
Superintendent, 
Govt. Museum, 
Madras. 

... - 

Ancient Ceylon . 



3 

' .. 

3 

On loan from D. G. 
A. 

— .... 

Ancient Chinese 



224 


224 

Do. 

— ... 

Ancient Indo-Cluncse 


.. 

16 

.. 

16 

Do. 

— .... 

Modem European 


5 

9 


14 

Purchased. 

— .... 

0. S. Aaierioa . 


I 



1 

Do. 

— .... 

Modern Asiatic . 


10 

13 

.. 

23 

Do. 

.... 

French East India Co. 


1 



1 

Presented by tbo 
Supdt , Govt. 

Museum, Madras. 

— .... 

E I. Co . . 


3 

3 ' 

- 

8 

Purchased. 

— .... 

Indian Empire # 



7 

.. 

7 

Do. 


Native State 


2 

2 

•• 

4 

Do 


Totu. 

4 

m 

l,65< 

41 

1,758 



2 M 2 
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II. Mvlmmmadan. 


Euler’s name. 


Wynasfy. 

Billon. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Plaster 

Cast. 

Totai,. 

By whom 
presented 
or lent. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

Jlnhamiijad Tughlaq 


Delhi 


2 




2 

On loan from- 









D. G. A. 

Ilahmud Tughlnq . 


Do. . 


1 


2 


3 

Do. 

Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq 


Do. . 


1 

•• 



1 

Do. 

Firuz Shah Tughlaq 


Do. . 



.. 

9 


9 

Do., 

RTnliammad II 


Do. . 



.. 

4 


■1 

Do. 

Mubarak Shah 


Do. . 

1 






Do.. 

Ibrahim tudi . 


Do. . 



.. 

I 



Do. 

Dndeciphored . 


Do. . 




16 


H 

Do. 

Kalimullah 


Bahmani . 




1 



Do. 

Muhammad Shah 


Do. 



1 

1 


2 

Do.. 

Mahmud Shah . 


Do. 



.. 

1 


1 

Do. 

Ghiyna Shah , 


Malwah 



2 

4 


6 

Do. 

hlahmud Shah 


Do, 



.. 

1 


1 

Do. 

Hoshang Shah 


Do. . 

1 



13 


14 

Do. 

Pndooipliered , 


Do. . 




1 


■1 

Do.. 

Muzaflnr Shah III . 


Gujrat , . 



1 



1 

Do.. 

Ilahmud Shah III . 


Do. . 



1 

•• 


1 

Do. 

Eahadur Shah 


Do. . 




2 


2 

Do.. 

Muhammad Shah I . 


Do. . 




3 


3 

Do. 

Undeciphercd 


Do. . 




7 


7 

Do.. 

Murtaza . 


Nizam Shahi 




1 


1 

Do.. 

Molimud Shah . 


Jauiipur 




1 


1 

Do.. 

Sangram Sinlia 


Mou'ar 




I 


1 

Do. 

? . 


Jaira . 




2 


0 

Do. 

T . 


Egypt 



1 



1 

Do. 

Afcbarl . 


Mughal , 



1 

10 


11 

Do. 

Jftlitingir . * 


Do. 




1 


1 

Do. 

Sbahjalmn 


Do. 



S3 

25 


103 

Do. 

Aurangzeb 


Do. 


S 

71 

23 


97 

Do. 

Morad Baksh . 


Do. . 



a 

1 


■1 

Do. 

Shah Shuja 


Do. . 



i 


H 


Do. 

Shall Alam I . , 


Do. 


] 

1.1 

•• 

O 

H 

Do. 

Jahandar S!i ih 


Do 


-• 

10 

•• 

■ 

■ 

Do. 



f’.-.iriod over 


s 

190 

1,31 

•• 

3.11 
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Ruler’s name. 

Dynasty. 

Billon. 

Gold. 

Silver, 

Copper. 

plaster 

Cast. 

Total. 

By uhoni 
presented 
or lent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

■ 

S 

9 


Brought fonvard. 

n 

s 

190 


B 

331 


Farruldisivar . , , 

Mughal 


2 

25 

2 


29 

On loan from 
D. G. A. 

Eafiuddarajafc , 

Do. . 


1 

9 



10 

Do. 

Shahjahanll . 

Do, . 


1 

9 



10 

Do. 

Ibrahim .... 

Do. . 

.. 

.. 

1 



I 

Do. 

Mubamraad Shiah , 

Do. . 


1 

23 

4 


2S 

Do. 

Ahraad Sh.ah . 

Do. 

.. 

o 

12 



H 

Do. 

Alamgir U . . . 

Do. 



32 


B 

40 

Do. 

Siltthjahan III , , 

Do. . . 

.. 

.. 

I 


B 

1 

Do. 

Shah Alam II , , , 

Do 


4 

48 


■ 

72 

Do. 

Bedar Bafcht . 

Do. . 


1 


1 


0 

Do. 

Jluliammad Akbar II 

Do. . 

.. 


7 

2 


9 

Do. 

Undeciphered . . 

Do. . 




7 


7 

Do. 

Akbarl 

Do. . 




1 

•• 

1 

presented by 
Rao Krishna- 
]»al Singh of 
Avagarh. 

Jaliangir 

Do. , 


" 

1 



I 

Presented by 
Director of 
Indus trio 8, 
Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Shahjahan 

Do. . 



I 



1 

Do. 

Anrangzeb 

Do. . 



12 



12 

Do 

Shah Alam I . 

Do. 

.. 

.. 

2 



o 

Do. 

Muhammad Shah 

Alamgir II . . . 

Do. . 

Do. 



9 

1 



„ 

1 

Piesented by 
the Go;eni- 
raenfc of the* 
United Pro- 
vinces. 

Do. 

Shahjahan III 

Do, 


.. 

I 

.. 


I 

Do. 

Shah Alam II . 

Do. , 


.. 

7 



7 

Do. 

Akbar I 

Do. . . 


-■ 

1 



1 

Do. 

Do. ... 

Do. . . 

•• 


2 

f 



2 

’resented by- 
Mr. K. A. 
Hilton 

Do. . . . . 

Do. . 



1 

•• 


1 

Do. 


Carried over 

2 

20 

.79.5 

17G 


593 1 
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Ruler’s name. 


Dynasty. 

Billon. 

Gold. 

■ 

Copper. 

Plaster 

Cast. 

Total. 

By whom 
presented 
or lent. 

1 



3 

i 

5 


7 

8 

9 



Brought forward. 

2 

20 

395 

176 


393 


Shall Alam II . 

• 

Mughal 



2 


•• 

O 

' 

Mr. N. A 
Hilton. 

-Muhammad Tnghlaq 


Delhi 



1 



1 

Do. 

Asafjah . 


Hyderabad 



2 


•• 

2 

Do. 

IVajed All 


Luclmow . 



1 


•• 

1 

Do. 

Turldsh 


Egypt 



3 



3 

Do. 

iluhammad Shab , 


^rughal 



0 


'■ 

0 

Purchased. 

Shnh Aiam II . 


Do. . 



2 


• • 

2 

Do. 

Shah .4Iam 


Do. . 


■■ 

1 



1 

Presented by 
the Govt 

M 11 B 0 u m. 
Madras 

Kniimullah 


Babmani . 

.. 

.. 


1 


] 

Do 

Alnmsir . 


Mughal 


1 

1 

•• 


2 

Do. 

Shah Alam 11 . 


Do. . 

.. 

3 

•• 

•• 


3 

Do. 

.Muhnmmnd Shah 


Do. . 

.. 

2 

•• 

•• 


2 

Do. 

Ahmad Sliah , 


Do. . 


1 

.. 

• • 


1 

Do. 

Shalijaban 


Do. . 



2 



2 

Presonted hy 
tho Bombay 
Branch, 
Royal Asiatic 
Soci' ty. 

Aluhnmmad Shah , 

• 

Do. . 

•• 

•• 

1 G 

•• 


0 

Do. 



Total 

2 

27 

418 

177 

•• 

024 



Grasd Total. 

Billon . 

Gold . . .... 

Silver 

Copper .... 

Plistcr cast . .... 


2 

31 

474 

1,834 

41 

2,382 


Total 
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Aipendix B—contd. 

List of exhibits acquired for the Delhi Museum during the year 1924-25. 

Peesekted, 

Chief Commissioner, Delhi. 

88 Specimens of Government of India postage stamps issued between 1865-1876. 

The Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, A'orthern Circle. 
Photograph of Humayiin’s tomb at Delhi. 


PUKCHASED. 

Farman of Akbar granting 1,431 highas and 8 bisivas of land, one hundred rupees cash and one rupee daily 
for the maintenance of a tomb at Sohna (a village in the Grtrgaon district) Subah Sarkai Delhi. It is dated the 
6th year of the reign of that emperor (1560 A.D.). 

On loan frmn the Director General of Archaeologg in India. 

1. Farman of Shahjahan issued in favour of Sayyid Muhaid-d-Din of Delhi granting him 150 bighas of arable 
land from the Pargana of Jhajjar, Sarkar Delhi as a means of livelihood. It is dated the 8th year of the reign 
of Shahjahan. 

2. Farman of Aurangzeb issued in favour of a lady named Nur Bano, the wife of Shaikh Mahmud granting 
her 40 biglm of land from the Pargana of Jhajjar, Subah Daru-l-Khilafat of Shahjahanabad as a means of 
livelihood. It is dated the 29th of Muharram, the 36th year of Aurangzeb’s reign. 

3. Sanad issued by the prince Jawan Bakht Bahadur, the heir-apparent of Shah Alam II, in favour of 
Sayyid Arshad AK and others to the effect that an income of 45,781 dams was conferred upon them from the 
jagiroiihe Pargana of Amroha, SarJear Sambhal, Subah Daru-l-Khilafat Shahjahanabad. It is dated the 
7th year (1765-1766 A.D.) of the reign of Shah Alam IT. 

4. Portrait representing Akbar and Jahangir shooting tigers. 

5. Thirty broken pieces of marble Jali work. 

6. Bound Volume of “ the Punjabee ”, a weekly newspaper published from Lahore in 1867. 

7. Twenty-three Persian tiles (from Mr. BL Kelson Wright’s collection). 

8. Eight Persian vases (from Mr. H. Nelson Wright’s collection). 

9. Tapestiy carpet. 

10. Portrait of Begum Samru. 
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List of coins aoqdibed fob the Delhi jHESEUji ddedtc tee teae 1924 - 26 . 


Kulor's name. 

Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Presekted. 






The Government of the United Provinces. 






Alouddin Muhammad Shah II ... . 

Khaiji 


1 

3 

4 

'Ohiyasuddin Tughlaq 

Tughlaq .... 


1 


1 

Husain Baiqra ....... 

King of Khorasan . 


I 

.. 

1 

Bnbar 

Mughal 


1 


1 

Humayun 

Do. . . . 

- 

1 


1 

-ikbar 

Do 


2 


2 

•Jahangir • 

Do. ..... 

.. 

2 


2 

■Shahjnhan 

Do 


5 


5 

Aurnngacb 

Do. ..... 

.. 

15 

.. 

15 

•Slinh Alani Bahadur Shah I 

Do 

.. 

3 


3 

•Jahar.dar Shah ....... 

Do 

a. 

2 

*. 

2 

IFarnikhsiyar 

Do 

.. 

5 

*. 

5 

Ifnhammad Shah ....... 

Do 


Ifl 

.. 

10 

Ahmad Sliah 

Do 

“ 

2 

.. 

2 

Abmcirll . 

Do 


1 


1 

Shah Alam II 

The Punjah Government. 

Do 


27 


27 

Aurang7oh 

Mughal 


2 


2 

MiibaraTORil ghab 

Do 


o 

•• 

o 


Do 

•• 

1 


1 

Shah Alam 11 , . « • • . ♦ 

Bmn^h Poyil .-Istnlt: Society, 

Do 


1 

1 

1 

Shahj.ilian 

Mudial 

W 

2 


2 

Aiimngtrb ........ 

Do. 

•• 

.1 


1 

Shah 

Do. • a » . • 

•• 

1 


1 


Carried over • 

•• 

fl,-. 

.3 

ns 
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Ruler’s name. 



Dynasty. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total. 

i 



o 


3 

4 

5 

6 

PflESEKTED— <0nc7(i 



Brought forward 


95 

3 

93 

Th& Director of Indmiries, Central Provinces. 







Aurangzeb 


< 

Mucha! . 



7 


7 

Shah Alam I . . . , 


. 

Do. . . 

. 


1 


1 

Muhammad Shah hm Latif Shah , 


. 

King of Gujrat 



1 


1 

Ahmad Shah II ... . 


. 

Bahmanis . 


.. 


10 

10 

HoshangShah .... 

• 

• • 

King of 3£aln'a 

• • 

•• 


4 

4 

Kahjan Das of Bareilly, 









Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah 

• 

• 

Khalji . . 

• 


1 


1 

ilfr. //. SeUon Wrighl. 









Sultans rd Delhi .... 

• 

• 

(Unclassified coins) 

• 

•• 


1.314 

1,344 

On loan fbou the Dibecioe Genebal of 
Aeohsoloot 


* 





^[uhammad bin Sam . < • 



Slavo , 


4 

c 


10 

Altamsh . . « • • 



Do. . . . 

• 


5 

" 

6 

Kuknuddin Firoi . . 



Do. . . 

• • 

•• 

] 

.. 

1 

Knzia 



Do. . 



I 


1 

Muizzuddin Babiam . . < 



Do. . 

• 


1 


1 

Alauddin Masufl . . . « 



Do. . 



2 


2 

Nasiruddin ^Mahmud 



Do. . 



y 


1C 

Gbiyasuddin Balban . . . 



Do. . 

■ • 

4 

3 


4 

Miiizziiddin Kaiqiihad . • « 



Do. . 


I 

5 


G 

Sbamsuddm Kaimuis • 



Do. , 



1 


1 

Alauddin bill Talifih (?) . • . 



.... 



3 


3 

JIahmud of Ghazni 



Gbaznawid . 



1 


1 

Tairaur Shah . • • 



Durrani 



1 


1 

JalaluddinTiroz .... 



Khalji . 


0 

0 


7 

Alauddin Muhammad Shalj « 



Do. . . . 

• 

3 

21 


21 

QutbuddinMubarak » • 



Do. 

• • 

3 

4 


7 




Canded over 

« 

16 

174 

1,301 

1,050 


2if 
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Appemjix B—conid, 


Ruler’ 

3 name. 



Dynasty. 

Gold 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total. 


I 




2 




3 

4 

5 

G 






j^tought forward 

• 

16 

134 

1,301 

1,650 

On loan feom the DrESOTOB Genebal or 
AEOHEOioar— toncM. 








' 



Shamsuddin Jlahmiid . 

. • > 



Khalji 

■ 





.. 

1 

1 

Naaniddin Kliusro 

» € • 



Do. 

. 




1 

.. 

.. 

1 

Ghiyasuddin Tugblnq . 




Tugblaq 




8 

10 


18 

Slttbamnied bin Tirgblsii 

. . 



Do. 





21 


1 

33 

Rath Ivlian, Firoz Sliah 

< • 



Do. 





8 


1 

9 

Ghiyasuddin Tuglilaq II 

4 • 



Do. 





I 

•• 


1 

Alaibakr . . . 




Do. 





1 

•* 


1 

Jluliammad bin Li'iroz . 




Do. 





1 

1 


2 

Ghiyasuddin Mahmud . 

• « « 



Do. 





3 

1 


4 

Kusrat Shah 




Do. 





I 



I 

Zafnr Klian, Firoz Shah 

. • 



Do. 





1 



1 

Mubarak Shah . . 




Sayyid 






1 


1 

lM«hatnmn(l bin Tarid 

• » « 



Do. 





1 

•• 


1 

SborSliab . 

* • 



Sur 





•• 

70 


70 

Islam Shah . 

4 * • 



Do. 





1 

48 


49 

Muliammad Adil Shah . 

• • 



Do. 





1 

10 


11 

Sikandar 

4 • • 



Do. 






1 


1 

AUbar .... 




Mnglml 





O 

9 

4 

10 

Jabnngir . • • 




Do. 






3 


3 

Shahjalmn . 




Do. 






1) 


9 

Aurangzeb . 




Do. 





8 

19 


27 

Shall Alam Bahadur Shah 




Do. 





8 

2 


10 

Jahandar Sliah 




Do. 






2 


t> 

rarrukhsiynr . • 




Do. 






1 

** 

1 

Muhammad Shah ♦ 




Do. 





12 

17 


29 

Ahmad Shah 

4*4 



Do. 





1 

7 


S 

Alnrocirll . 

t • ■ 



Do. 





4 

3 


7 

Shahjalmn III . , 

• • 4 



Do. 





•• 

I 


1 

Sliah Alain 11 




Do. 





.3 

20 


23 

Akbar Shah 11 

. . . 

• 


To, 

• 




•• 

2 


n 



* 



GltAXD TOTAL 


102 

420 

i.nr.a 

1,499 
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' Appendix '&—contA-. 

List of exhibits acquired for the Taj Museum, Agra during the year 1924-25. 

Presented. 

Mr. H. R. Nmll. 

One Marahta Gun. 

Purchased. 

1. A sanad issued by Amjad Khan, the Sadru-s-Sadur of Shah Alam Bahadur Shah appointing one Hadz 
Muhammad Hasan to teach the Quran to new Muslim converts at the tomb of the Emperor Shahjahan (t.e., 
the Taj). 

2. 22 Photographic views of the floods of 1924. 

3. A sanad issued under the seal impression of Abdul Haq, an official of the Emperor Aurangzeb. in favour 
of a lady Bibi Zohra and others granting 100 bighas of land from the Pargana of Jhajjar Subah Daru-1- 
Khilafat Shahjahanabad as a means of livelihood. The sanad is dated the 46th year of the reign of Aurangzeb. 


List of antiquities found at Taxila and added to the Museum during 

the year 1924-25. 


Sirhp— 

Terracotta and potteries, consisting of gharas, handi, lota, cups, lamps, wheels, toy, 

human figures and animals, spindle w hirls, bricks, etc 404 

Stone objects, oonaisfing of caskets, cups, cuirystones, pestles, plaques, spindle whirl, 

etc 64 

Copper and Bronze objects, consisting of pans, Ladles, cnps, goblets, rings, antimony 

rods, incense burnors, hair-pins, etc 87 

Iron, consisting of wheels, pans, nails, keys, pioka.xes, hammers, arrow-heads, jampor, 

chisels, bells, stables, etc 75 

Gold, consisting of ear-rings, necklace, pendants, beads, bangles, seals, etc. . . 12 

Silver, consisting of finger ring, and bangles 3 

load, antimony painter 1 

•Stucco objects (Heads, etc.) 4 

•Glass and miscellaneous objects, consisting of fragments of bangles, crucibles, mica, 

etc ^6 

Shell and bone objects, consisting of fragments of bangles, stands, hair dividers, pins, 

playing dice, oourie, mother of pearl, etc, 76 

Beads, pendants and gems of various skipes consisting of agate, cornelian, shell, lapis- 

lazuli, glass, ivory, chalcedony, amethyst, garnets, etc 242 


Mhir Mound — 

Terracotta and potteries— water bottles, gharas, drain pipes, pedestals, miniature 


c^hara, jar, etc., handi, flask, tumblers, cups, lamps, lids, spindle whirls, toy, 
human figure and animals, etc. ........ 519 

Stone objects— ourrystone, pestles, spindle whirl, potters’ dabber, tonoh-stonc, grind- 
ing stone, wheels, etc 39 

Copper and bronze objects, consisting of bangles, antimony tods, nails, rods, etc. . 68 

Silver-ring 1 

iead-hook and soioll 2 

2 0 
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Iron-nails, rods, elepliant’s goad, anow-Heads, olamps, axes, knives, square stool, etc. 38' 

Glass and misGellaneous objects, fragments of bangles, mica, etc 23 

Beads, pendants and gems, etc., of various stones 146 

Bone and shell objects, consisting of arrow-heads, hair dividers, reels, playing dice, 

fragments of bangles, etc 91' 

Bajran — 

Terracotta and potteries— lids, cups, lamps, lotas, spindle ■whirl, etc. . . . 36- 

Stone, ball and Gandhara head 2 

Beads and gems of glass, agate, cornelian, etc 14’ 

Shell and bone objects, mother of pearl and courie 4' 

Metal— Bronze, ear-ring 1 

Iron, ring and sickle . . . . ' . • 2 

Fragments of glass objects . . 3 

List of coins purchased for the Taxila Museum. 

Silver coin of Azilises . , , . 1- 

Silver coin of Agatbokles 1 

Silver coin of Azis I 1 

Silver punch-marked coins . 12 


Toxai, 


16 
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List op coins dkearihed at Taxila. 




— 






Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Lead. 

Totai. 



1 






2 

3 

4 

5 

C 



BUr Mound, 











Punch-marked coins 

. 

. 








4 


4 

Local Taxila 






. 




IS 


18 

Illegible 


• • 

• 

• 


■ • 




2 


2 



Siriaj). 











Local Taxila 










12 


12 

/^pollodutns . 










3 


•) 

Jlenander . 








.. 


1 


1 

Strato .... 










1 


I 

Diomedefi . 










I 

.. 

j 

Hennaio.') , 












5 

Maucs «... 












5 

AzisI .... 









.. 

31 

, , 

M 

Azis 11 , . , 








,, 


58 

,, 

58 

Azis Tpith Agpavarma . 









, , 

1 


1 

Gondophates . . 








,, 


1C 


IG 

Abdagaacs . . . 










J 


i 

Hermaios with Kadphises 










30 

,, 

30 

Hadphlses . . « 










102 

,, 

102 

Kanisbka 










3 


J 

Vasudeva . 








.. 


1 


1 

Rajuvala 











2 

2 

lllcpble . 








•• 

•• 

47 

•• 

47 



Seri siupa. 











Local Taxila 

. 









1 


1 

SotarMegua 

• 

• • 








1 

•• 

1 



Bofrart. 











Illegible 


• 





• 


•• 


•• 

o 







Totai 




342 

2 

S44 




- 
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APPENDIX C. 


Additions Jo Departmental lAbrai ies. 


Name of office. 

Books purchased. 

Bools presented. 

Total. 

Remahks. 

Director General 

lie 

135* 

251 

> 

* Includes 90 received ih 

NoTtKem Circle — 

< 

* i 

exchange. 85 journals ■■ 
' n ere also received. 

Muiiammadaa and British Menu- 

27 

22 

49 


merits. 


' • 



Hindu and Buddhist Mdnunienla. 

- 47 

20 

07 

' « < , 

i* i ’ * ^ 

y *> ' ' * 

Frontier Circle . . . v • 

7 

15 

00 

t 

Western Circle .... 

' , 30 

‘ 34 

70 


CentraKirclo .... 

i 

25 ■' , 

r , 

‘ * ’ 21 . 

4c; 

> 

Eastern Circle . ' . . ' . 

no 

85 

151 ' • 

' t 

Sootliem Circle .... 

a 

34 

37 


Burma Circle < . , . 

28 

127t 

105 

t Includes 01 presented 


1 

( 


by tlio Government of 
Smm 

Govemment Epigraphist 

. US 

. f 

88 t 

205 

r A** . ^ 

t 

Assistant Archseolo^cal Superinten* 

74 

' 58t 

132 

% Includes,25 received in 

dent for Epigraphy, Southern 
Circle. 

' Auiiceological Ciicmist . 

1 

. . 15 

13 

28 

exchange. 

Archjoological Section, Tudian 

1 

100 

37. = 

187 

, 

Museum. 

* 





M&IPC— M— X 3 25-30.8-27—500. 




Co) TNDIAN liRST [lOUHE AT liASt ]!A0II. AQUA; HEFOBE CONSEIIVATIOS. (iZ) INDIAN REST HoUSE AT RAM BAOH, AOIIA ; AKTEB CONSEUVATION. 











(c) Sni-ill SlIAII S GATK AT DULIH, FROM INHIDK, DURING CONSERVATION. {tl) SHEII SliAIl’.S QATE AT DRUUI, FROM INSIDF 







TIIK SIKHARV AFTKR PONSlOn V ATION. 













(c) KAIiANDA; MoNASTEIIY No. I A, EAST EXTERNAL WALL BEFORE REPAIR; W) NALANDA*. MONASTERY No. I A, EAST EXTERNAL WALL AFTER REPAIR; 





EARIilRU STUUCTUKE BEXiOW, 

















T.VXILA: SpECISIENS FEOSI the HOAED of 1167 PUNCH-SIiHKED IXDUK, GEEEK AXD PeeSIAF COKS FOUND IS THE BhIE MOUND. 









TaxILA GCNCRAIi VIEW OF BIjOCKS B AND C, SiRKAP, FROSI THE BAST. 





















PliATE XIY. 












Plate XV. 



(n) Saiipus Mound, Mastuno 



(c) Sampue Excavations Vessels 
msiiu Teenoh a. 



( i ) Sampde Excavations . Vessels n smr 
Teencbes B and G 



( d ) Sajipue Excavations- Nine laege excavated 
vessels 




(/) Sampue Excavations. Silveb 
VASE PEOM TBENOK A. 


74 54 62 22 61 

(e) Sampue Excavations ; Eaethen vessels 
FEOM TeENCHBE a and H. 



9 5 81 8 

(p) Sampdk Excavations. Deinxing cups 
FROM Trench A. 



70 63 38 32 27 69 72 

(! i ) Sampue Excavations; Misiatoee 
WEEEL-TUENED WARES. 



34 11 7 63 28 

fe) Sampue Excavations : Hand-made vessels. 


65 


40 











Photo^ntTived & i>nntf dat 1heOR1ccj< ef thf gurvej' of India, Calnitta, 




Plate XVII. 



(c) ]\rOHBNJO-DARO: SiTB A, GBNKnAl< VIEW, AFTER EXCAVATION, FROM NORTH-EAST. 










Plate XIX. 



(&) WORENJO-DARO: SlTE E, WESTERN BUILDING, ROOM IN WHICH THE JEWELLERY 
DEPOSIT WAS FOUND, FROM NORTH-EAST. 











(c) Mohenjo^daro: Paste ornaments round in 
EXCAVATIONS. 


(rf) MohenjO'Daeo: Stone beads and pendants 

'FOUND IN EXCAVATIONS. 


i iTinffU flir OJIiCf^ of ihf Siir\«- o! 
























(c) TI\rvpi‘v Moum> B, imicK pi.vnon'M wiiii \ i^vnor civervr^ tvb if/) Hvrm’pa. Mound 33 v douhdd burial sniucTURr 









Hmiapiw: Ti;uha< 









Plate XXIX. 


Nalanda Excavations i924;:T 




rk. n». :mj c. :e. 















{ c ) Stone Dooh-frame of Siva tejiple at Dah Pabbatiya 
NEAR Tezpub, District Darrang. 


((f) Pillar of the early (jUPta type in Planters’ 
Club at Tezpur. 








(c) : .\H.rcrN'A’s v-xci;. i<i) M inAHAWi'UHAM : tuna’s penanoi: 

)KTAirj or FIOUKE HOLDING V COllKUOOPrA. DETAIL OP THJ-; PEXITEET CAT. 









(i?) Three female figcees recovered from the 
Khandka Dell at Iahichirg 


(e) Siva Nataeaja from Khichis.0 


I’hoto €Di.ra^cd * printed »i theOfllcesiof tin Simej of Inilu laluitta l 








id) BV^ IMAGE A mCHE FKOM }3HUMABA. GuPTA PEBIOD 


((’) Si^A Natabaja feom Chittagong, 




























AT Baoh (Gsvaliok State). Before id ) Interior op Cave No. 5 at Bagh (Gwalior State). After 




(ct jrAWRASA Torvi]* AT CTIANUBKI (GWALIOK STATE). AFTEU CONSmVATlOK. (d) SOXIR IJIAGES FROM THE KUIKS OF .TAI>JA TEMPLES AT BrOHI ChANDEUI <OM'AL10It 

Statf-U collected and ARRANgj^D after clearance of site. 







(Z;) TnRRVCOTTA HEADS AND C VEVED HRICIvS EXCAVVTBD AT PAWAYA tc) BRAHMANICAD ROClv CUT bCUEPTUREg NEAR JiUDIlI 

fG-wADion State). Chvnderj: (Gwalior State). 














